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Dupont Brushes are the finest toilet brushes 
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Dupont Brushes may be obtained in hundreds 
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. States,Cuba, France, Japan, 
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Is one of the most valuable foods known to 
science. Its constituents are well known to 
medical men, and approved by them. It is 
different from any other food obtainable. 

Benger’s Food is self-digestive. It is 
the only food that can be administered so 
that the digestive organs can be given from 
day to day a carefully regulated exercise. 
A delicious and nutritious food which is 
digested and assimilated when all other 
foods disagree. 


Our guide to the rearing of infants and the 
care of invalids SENT FREE with a generous 
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You Would Insist 


upon having the original, well-known 
brand of Castoria, if you wanted a 
remedy of this kind, so you should in- 
sist upon having a BISSELE ‘‘Cyco”’ 
Bearing when you buy a Carpet 
Sweeper. The Bissell is the genuine, 
the kind of Carpet Sweeper you have 
either used, or have heard about for 
the past 31 years. 
There’s but one 


Sweeper 


It has been frequently .imitated, but 
never approached in the perfection of its 
mechanism or sweeping qualities. Don't 
accept the ‘‘just as good as the Bissell ;” 
insist upon having the real sweeper. There's 
but one best in anything; in carpet sweepers 
it’s the Bissell. 

Sold by all first-class dealers. 

Price $2.50 to $5.50. 

Buy a Bissell ** Cyco” Bearing Sweeper now of your 
dealer, send us the purchase slip within one week, and 
we will send you FREE a fine quality card-case with 
no printing on it. 





Send for free 
booklet. 


Dept. 111, Bissell Carpet 
Sweeper Grand Rapids 
Co. Mich. 
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Old Paths and Legends 


of the 


New England Border 


Connecticut --- Deerfield --- Berkshire 


Old Paths and Legends 
of New England 


The Eastern Coast 

























Size, 6 ins. x 8} ins. 


Two volumes, Svo. Each containing nearly two hundred original 
illustrations and a map. Two volumes in a box, $7.00, net; or 
boxed separately, each, $3.50, net. 


“At home on every inch of New England ground, familiar with all the legends 
clustering about its historic places, Miss Abbott has written a sort of glorified 
‘ guide-book, in which pictures largely replace dry descriptive detail, while the spirit 
of each scene is caught by some bit of vivid remembrance, some anecdote that imparts 
a living interest. Every step is enlivened by’pleasant chat. Indeed, Miss Abbott 
is one of the most entertaining of cicerones, as well as one of the best informed, 
whether one be intent upon taking trips from Boston to points of interest in Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, and New Hampshire, or prefer the less costly and more 
comfortable equivalent of fireside travels. Her book is just the thing. It is beauti- 
fully made and lavishly illustrated with pictures of scenes in the places visited.” 
Pittsburg Gazette. 











“ Town by town, we are taken through some of the most fascinating localities 
in these States, while the eye is pleased with well-printed half-tone productions 
of photographs of ancient houses, beautiful bits of scenery, historical sites, 







typical country lanes, trees, monuments, and scenes of modern life.” 
— The Outlook. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND SOCIETY IN 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


By WINTHROP PACKARD 


PAGS OTHING is more note- 


q worthy than the carrying- 


\ power of the spirit. We 
\j see this in those early 
%))| beginnings which made 
z|| New England possible. 
We see it in the later 
strivings and achievements which made the 
six States known, applauded, and looked 
up to as exemplars in all the deeper mean- 
ings of civilization. It has since planted 
the New England idea in far distant lands 
and even greater fields of usefulness. New 
England has always been too big for the 
narrow confines of its six States. As you 
study its history it is seen to overflow its 
borders in all ways — backward into the 
days that were before New England was 
known as a name, and forward into our 
own time, where we find the New England 
cutllow, physical and spiritual, permeating 
the greater institutions of our whole country 
and having its influence on the thought and 
hopeful aspiration of the great world. For 
New England in its truest sense is more 
than a geographical entity. It is the con- 
stant flame of a spirit, the fulfilment of a 
great principle, the worshipful deification 
of a divine right. 

In fact, New England, in the deeper sig- 
nificance of the words, is not a place at all; 
it is a state of mind! 

Therefore the New Englander at his best, 
and in this article we need consider no 
other, has certain characteristics which 
mark him for a man of eminence among his 


fellows, a result of quiet strength of charac- 
ter and definite force of achievement. You 
may not hear his name loudest in the mar- 
ket-places, but you will find his record of 
good and great achievements longest in the 
books of the recording angel, who sees the 
verities of life. 

You maytrace the New Englander, there- 
fore, in either direction — out of present- 
day New England into the newer States of 
the Union, most of which he had a hand in 
founding and which to-day his clear head 
dominates through energy, uprightness, 
and constancy of purpose, or backward, 
through the old colony, across the sea, far 
beyond the beginnings at Plymouth Rock in 
1620. You maysee his sturdy independence, 
his kindly spirit, his fearless intellectuality, 
in Brewster, Bradford, and Robinson, and 
their followers at Scrooby Manor in old 
England, and you may nnd the same spirit 
of honest defiance in those Separatists of an 
earlier day who suffered martyrdom at the 
hands of their less tolerant neighbors. Of 
such were the plain-dealing Latimer, Fox, 
author of the “ Book of Martyrs,” the sturdy 
and scrupulous Hooper, and that intracta- 
ble Scotch firebrand, old John Knox. 

Puritanism—and in Puritanism was born 
the rugged thought, the fiery impulse, 
which were later to be refined and broad- 
ened into the New England character — 
had its birth in John de Wicliffe, who lived, 
preached, fought, and died — most truly a 
martyr, though not at the stake —nearly 
three hundred years before the landing at 
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Edwin D. Morgan, President 1865-1867 


Plymouth. In brave old John de Wicliffe 
was first crystallized that state of mind 
which is the birthright of your true New 
Englander. In summing up his character 
you sum up the basic principles which in 
many ways account for the society of which 
I write. 

Wicliffe was a reformer, the greatest of 
the “reformers before the Reformation,” 
for he lived a hundred and fifty years before 
Luther. He was English born and college 
bred, a student, a thinker, and withal a man 
of action. He received a degree from Ox- 
ford and lectured on divinity there, was 
Master of Baliol College, and later entered 
the ministry, where he was an able and 
powerful preacher. He had the brains to 
see the oppression and iniquity practised 
by the Church of his day and the courage 
to speak his mind freely thereon. He 
had, moreover, the eloquence as a preacher 
which commands attention. When this had 
brought upon him the enmity of the great 
powers of the Church and he was brought 
to trial in a way that might well mean a trip 
to Tyburn Hill and the gallows he defended 
himself so cleverly and bravely that he es- 
caped death, though not punishment. He 














William M. Evarts, President 1858-1862 


translated the Bible and disseminated it 
among the poor. He was a scholar, a phil- 
anthropist, a reformer, a man of affairs, 
and in all of it a gentleman. 

You can find nothing more nearly ap- 
proximating the best of the New England 
type of man to-day. 

Wicliffe died, stricken in the pulpit where 
he still boldly preached freedom of thought 
and the rights of the individual, but his 
cause lived after him in the hearts of thou- 
sands for whose aspirations and beliefs he 
had found a voice. It was his spirit, the 
New England spirit, that sent Fox and Lat- 
imer and their kin to the stake, that took 
Bradford and Brewster, thoughtful and 
scholarly, and the Rev. John Robinson, 
the gentle, noble, and persuasive, out of 
the Church, then over the water for the 
eleven-year exile in Holland, and finally 
sent the devoted band of Pilgrims across 
wintry seas in the Mayflower to land on 
Plymouth Rock and fight their way to homes 
in the Massachusetts wilderness. It was that 
same spirit that subdued this wilderness, 
planting schoolhouses and churches as it 
went, wresting prosperity from a stubborn 
soil, and raising up great men and noble 
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Hon. Joseph H. Choate, President 1867-1871 


women to go forth and spread the gospel 
of New England far over its borders. 

There were many great treks of New 
Englanders in the early days — first from 
the seacoast settlements into the interior, 
settling and peopling the six States, then be- 
yond their borders into the wilderness far 


to the west. Perhaps the most notable of 
these emigrations was that led by General 
Putnam and other revolutionary heroes, 
which resulted in the settlement of Mari- 
etta, Ohio, laying the corner-stone of civ- 
ilization in the great Northwest Territory. 

The coming of the New Englander to 
New York City was none of these. The 
team-work, the community spirit, which 
military training through the great Revolu- 
tion may have taught and fostered, which 
New Englanders have brought to perfection 
in so many Western communities, does not 
show, did not show, in the settlement of 
New York City by New Englanders. They 
came as individuals; as such were absorbed 
into the bustling, vigorous life of the already 
established community. As individuals they 
dwelt there and did their work, and in a 
large measure do to this day. Perhaps one 
reason is that the New Englander has there 


Daniel F. Appleton, President 1877-1879 


come to be a man of such stature, intel- 
lectually and financially, that he finds his 
own resources all-powerful. 

This is certainly true of many if not most 
individual members of the New England 
Society in the City of New York, which was 
after all the first evidence of the spirit of 
team-work among the New Englanders 
resident in the great metropolis. 

It is a quaint story, that of the beginnings 
of the society —a society that is to-day, 
without question, because of the character, 
deeds, and social and business standing of 
its members, the most distinguished in the 
country. It happened in 1805, barely a 
hundred years ago, and the tale gives you 
a pretty good idea of what lower New York, 
to-day the abode of the most extraordinary 
sky-scraping buildings in the world, was 
then, and how marvellously it has grown 
since. I’can do no better than to tell it in 
the words of an old-time member, Woolsey 
Rogers Hopkins, as they are recorded in 
The Magazine of American History, and 
preserved in the archives of the society. 

As New England Societies are now a power in 
the land, it may entertain the readers of The Mag- 
azine of American History to learn something of 
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Stewart L. Woodford, President 1883-1885 


the original organization of the first one of its kind 
in America — the New England Society of New 
York. 

In 1805, when the metropolis was a much 
smaller and a very different city from the New 
York of to-day, James Watson, the first president 
of the New England Society, then a gentleman of 
leisure, culture, and hospitality, resided in a hand- 
some old-time mansion in the shady and gently 
curved street bordering the Battery Park. He 
was much respected in his little world, was the in- 
timate friend of General Samuel B. Webb, and of 
Trumbull, the famous artist, and many other per- 
sons of eminence. He died, however, in early mid- 
dle life, and might have passed from the memory 
of man —as he left no kin — but for a beautiful 
sea painted by his friend Trumbull, which 

ngs before me as I write these lines. We find 
him represented in the picture as a man of some 
forty well-rounded years, with a florid complexion, 
high forehead fringed by soft hair gathered back 
in a queue, beautiful eyes, a pleasing expression 
of countenance, and stylishly dressed in the coat of 
the period, with large old-fashioned ruffles escaping 
from the vest. At No. 7 State Street, in the man- 
sion adjoining that of James Watson, resided Moses 
Rogers, of Connecticut birth and parentage, a 
merchant of the great firm of Woolsey & Rogers. 
His wife was Sarah Wooisey, sister of the wife of 
President Dwight of Yale College. At 68 Stone 
Street resided William Walton Woolsey, (a brother 
of Mrs. Rogers), whose wife was a sister of Pres- 
ident Dwight, and granddaughter of President Ed- 
wards. These gentlemen, together with Samuel 
M. Hopkins and several others, had been talking 


about establishing a New England Society, and 
had finally agreed to meet informally on a certain 
evening and give the project shape and permanent 
direction. On the morning of the day appointed, 
the occupants of the State Street houses, !ooking 
under the tall trees, saw a schooner luff up and flap 
her sailswhile a boat was lowered. A tall, finc-look- 
ing clerical gentleman stepped in, and a moment 
later the yawl grated on the beach, and the pas- 
senger, bag in one hand and a very baggy um- 
brella in the other, landed on the hard sand. Ma- 
jestically he moved up the slight ascent, taking off 
his capacious cocked hat under the shade of per- 
haps the same oak that stretched its arms over the 
heads of Henry Hudson and his crew near'y two 
hundred years before, and after standing « mo- 
ment to enjoy the view, turned and crosscd the 
velvety green square, directing his steps ‘o the 
home of Moses Rogers. He was greeted \\y the 
lady of the mansion with “Welcome, Dr. Dwight; 
you are better than you promised!” He rvcplied, 
“Yes, I had a quick passage, favored by wind and 
tide, and thus made the trip from New Haven in 
two days.” His hostess inquired for “her si 
and the children,” and congratulated him or 
ing in time to attend the expected gathering i 
evening, which had for its object, she exp 

the formation of a new society, to be called ‘ 
New England Society.” 

President Dwight was much pleased, and « 
vanced many useful suggestions concernin; 
proposed organization. The subject came 
again and again during the day, as friends 
relatives came in to greet the distinguished visitor. 
The meeting, when evening came, was held in 
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James Watson’s parlor, No. 6 State Street; a dozen 
or more earnest, thoughtful men gathered about 
the bright, sparkling wood fire. Samuel M. Hop- 
kins, the first secretary of the society, came from 
the upper part of Pearl Street, bringing a tin lan- 
tern in his hand. If we had seen him on his way 
we should have noted that he moved irresolutely, 
questioning whether he should pass the lower point 
of the Swamp, and up Fulton Street, so as to avoid 
high tide and wet feet at Cedar and Pine Streets, 
or go through Chatham Street by the Tea Water 
Pump. He chose the latter route, and had a hard 
time struggling through the mire of the unpaved 
road, but reached Broadway finally, and, calling 
Col. ‘Trumbull, arrived in State Street.at the hour 
name Among. others present were General 
Ebenezer Stevens, Samuel A. Lawrence, Presi- 
dent Dwight, Moses Rogers, William Walton 
Woolsey, Oliver Wolcott, Francis Bayard Win- 
throp, then residing in Wall Street, and D. G. Hub- 
bard. After some preliminary conversation, Na- 
thanie] Prime was called to the chair, and William 
Leffingwell appointed secretary. But little was 
accomplished on the occasion, except the forma- 
tion of a committee to draft the constitution, a 
general discussion as to the principles which the 
document should embody, and an arrangement 
for a public meeting at the City Hotel on May 6, 
to consummate the contemplated organization. 
In turning over the time-browned leaves of the 
precious original records carefully preserved dur- 
ing the three fourths of a century since they were 
written (in a clear, beautiful hand), we read as fol- 
lows: 

“We whose names are herewith subscribed, con- 
vinced that it is the duty of all men to promote the 
happiness and welfare of each other, witnessing 
the advantages which have arisen from the volun- 
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Horace Russell, President 1885-1887 


tary associations of individuals, allied to each 
other by a similarity of habits and education, and 
being desirous of diffusing and extending the like 
benefits, do hereby associate ourselves under the 
name of the ‘New England Society of the City 
and State of New York.’ 

“The objects of this Society are friendship, char- 
ity, and mutual assistance; and to promote these 
purposes we have formed and do assent to the 
following articles,’ and then follows: Article Ist, 
defining the titles and duties of the officers; Arti- 
cle 2d, stating that as soon as seventy persons, na- 
tives of New England and residing in the city of 
New York, shall have subscribed, they shall meet 
and elect officers; Article oth, affirming that each 
member shall be a New England man by birth, 
or the son of a member; Article roth, defining that, 
by a vote of two thirds, persons not having these 
qualifications may be admitted; Article 11th, ex- 
plaining that by ‘a’ two-thirds vote, given viva 
voce and entered on the records, a member may 
be suspended. No fear of responsibility, it seems. 
The present masked method of admitting and 
suspending by black balls was not known to these 
honorable gentlemen. Article 12th states that 
this Society shall have no power to impose secrecy. 

A brief extract from the minutes will inform 
the reader concerning the first public meeting: 

“At a general meeting of the New England 
Society, held at the City Hotel on the 6th of May, 
1805, Wm. Henderson was named chairman and 
Benj. M. Mumford secretary. The articles of 
association being read by the secretary, and it 
appearing to this meeting that the same had been 
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James Watson, First President of the Society, 1805-1807 


subscribed by more than seventy persons, natives 
of the New England States, it was 

** Resolved, To proceed to the election of officers 
according to the said articles; viz., president, two 
vice-presidents, four counsellors, and eight as- 
sistants; all upon one ticket; and on counting the 


ballots the following gentlemen appeared to have 
been elected: 

“President — James Watson; Vice-Presidents 
— Ebenezer Stevens and Francis Bayard Win- 
throp; Board of Counsellors, Rufus King, Sam- 
uel Osgood, Abijah Hammond, Oliver Wolcott. 
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Morris K. Jesup, First Vice-President 


“Assistants -Moses Rogers, Wm. Lovett, 
Wm. Henderson, Wm. Leffingwell, Samuel Mans- 
field, Elisha Coit, John P. Mumford, and Gur- 
don S. Mumford.” On the same day the board of 
officers met at the house of Gen. Ebenezer Ste- 
vens, and chose Jonathan Burrall treasurer, and 
Samuel M. Hopkins and Benj. M. Mumford 


secretaries. Henceforward the 
held at different places.”’ 

On May 17th, at Ross’s Hotel, Broad Street, 
and on Dec. 6th, following, it was resolved “that 
Col. Trumbull be requested to form a certificate 
to be furnished to the members in testimony of 
their belonging to the Society.” The first dinner 


meetings were 
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(Copyright, 1900, by Geo. G. Bain) 
Elihu Root, President 1893-1895 


was given Dec. 21, 1805, and the toasts were, 
“The City of Leyden,” ‘John Carver,” “ John 
Winthrop,” and “The Memory of Washington.” 
The first volunteer toast was by General Stevens, 
‘‘Our President, James Watson, a man who is 
the delight of his friends and an honor to the So- 
ciety over which he presides.”” A song was com- 
posed for this occasion by Thomas Green Fessen- 
den. At this and succeeding anniversary dinners, 
when the “‘Clergy of New England” was given as 
a toast, the music was invariably ‘Old Hundred.” 
Other songs on various occasions were ‘“ Hail 
Columbia,” “‘ Yankee Doodle,” ‘Roslyn Castle,” 
and “Anacreon in Heaven.” For some years the 
meetings were held at the Tontine Coffee House, 
at Barden’s Long Room, Broad Street, and at 
Benjamin Butler’s in Wall Street, but about 1812 
the Society settled at Niblo’s Bank Coffee House. 
The charming old house where the first meeting 
was held is still standing. But the architectural 
reformers entered it not very long since and now 
little remains of its original antiquarian elegance. 


So runs the story of quaint beginnings in 
a quaint old city which was the New York 
of more thana century ago. That the mem- 
bers of the society were then New Yorkers 
as well as New Englanders of the old school 
one may learn from a further study of the 
history of the society and the minutes of its 
first meetings. For instance, we learn with 
interest, not unmixed with dismay, that at 
the first annual dinner, held at the City 
Hotel in Broadway, on the 21st of Decem- 
ber (the 22d, Forefathers’ Day, being Sun- 
day), seventeen formal toasts were drunk, as 
follows: 


First. The anniversary we celebrate, the birth- 
day of a nation. 

Second. New England, the land of our fathers, 
and the soil of liberty — may it ever be happy 
and true. 

Third. The City of Leyden — may it receive 
the gratitude of the sons of New England for the 
protection and hospitality afforded to their an- 
cestors. 

Fourth. The memory of the pious men who 
for conscience’ sake first became exiles and then 
the founders of New England. 

Fifth. John Carver, first Governor of the first 
Colony of New England. 

Sixth. John Winthrop, the venerable founder 
and first Governor of Massachusetts. 

Seventh. John Smith, who gave to New Eng- 
land its name and to its inhabitants a bright ex- 
ample of naval skill and courage. 

Eighth. The descendants of the first settlcrs of 
New York — we respect them as our older })reth- 
ren, and may they regard us as members of their 
family. 

Ninth. The descendants of New England — 
may their voice ever be heard on the side of order 
and just government. 

Tenth. The State of New York — may its 
fruitful fields and extended commerce continue to 
encourage and reward the enterprise of its citizens. 

Eleventh. The memory of Washington. In 
every virtuous act and glorious strife, he shone the 
first and best. 

Twelfth. The President of the United States, 
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Thirteenth. Education, the moral bulwark of 
civil and religious freedom. 

Fourteenth. National rights, well understood 
and firmly asserted. 

Fifteenth. The sacred love of country. With 
this the smallest nations are invincible; without it, 
none can be great. 

Sixteenth. National honor, the impenetrable 
shield of safety. 

Seventeenth. Peace, but an age of war rather 
than . moment of dishonor. 


VOLUNTEERS 


To our President, James Watson, conferring re- 
spect to a man who is a delightful friend and an 
honor to the Society over which he presides. 


Aiter which the society sang the tune 
“Anacreon in Heaven,” three verses having 
been composed for this old-time favorite by 
Mrs. Thomas Green Fessenden. 

As many as seventeen or eighteen formal 
toasts seem to have been the custom at 
these early dinners, but there were others 
added oftentimes, proposed by members 
from the floor or by interested spectators in 
the galleries. These toasts were drunk 


standing, and it is affirmed of the hard- 
headed New Englanders that they stood to 


the last one of a score or more as well as to 
the first. 
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Indeed, the records show that at the din- 
ner of Dec. 22, 1812, after the eighteen reg- 
ular toasts had been drunk and before any 
volunteer toasts were given, Commander 
Decatur and Captain Hull retired. After 
that, twenty-three volunteer toasts were 
drunk! With the changing years and the 
new ideals of conviviality these customs of 
a century ago have not survived at the so- 
ciety’s dinners. 

New England thrift crops out in those 
earlier records too here and there, as wit- 
ness the following: 


The Committee appointed by the Board of 
Officers of the New England Society of the State 
and City of New York examined the accounts of 
Mr. Noble for the use of his room and refresh- 
ments, report that they have performed that duty 
and find such bill to be correct excepting that 
there is a charge for room on the 20th of February, 
1816, of $3.00, and for room and cigars on the 
15th of July, 1817, of $3.50, on which days there 
were no meetings of the Board of Officers. On 
the roth of June, 1817, the Board adjourned to 
meet again on the 13th of October, and further 
excepting a charge of $1.88 for supper on the 18th 
of December, 1817. 

At a meeting of the committee of arrangements, 
which three items, in the opinion of your commit- 
tee, ought not to be allowed; and they further re- 
port that on the r1th of March, 1817, the Board of 
Officers met at Mr. Noble’s, for which he has not 
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William E. Dodge, President 1899-1901 


. charged. Your committee on this occasion beg 
leave respectfully to recommend to the Board of 
Officers that Mr. Noble be requested to present 
his bill for room, etc. at each meeting of the Board 
before the adjournment, and that the bills be kept 
by the secretary until the close of the year, which 
will prevent any mistakes or impositions, all of 
which is respectfully submitted. 
(Signed) N. Taytor, 
D. E. BLIss. 


But all this time the main business of the 
society is seen to be going on. New Eng- 
landers were brought together in frequent 
meetings, were encouraged to know one 
another better, to exchange views on public 
questions of politics and finance, with no 
doubt resulting great benefit to the New 
Englanders themselves, to the society, and 
to the city of New York. Social courtesies 
were continually extended to visitors to the 
metropolis from the New England States, 
financial encouragement was given to wor- 
thy, struggling New Englanders, and much 
downright charity was quietly, but freely, 
dispensed, as witness: 


Voted, That Mr. Wolcott, Mr. Lovett, and Mr. 
Leffingwell be a committee to receive and decide 
on all applications for charity between this time 
and the next meeting of the Board, and to draw 











Edmund Clarence Stedman, President 1901-1903 


on the treasury for such money as they shall deem 
expedient for that purpose. 

At a meeting of the Board of Officers of the New 
England Society, held at Ross’s Hotel, in Broad 
Street, on Friday evening, the 14th of November, 
1806, a letter from Philip M. Tottham represent- 
ing his imprisonment and necessities was read 
and referred to a committee heretofore appointed 
for charitable purposes. 

Resolved, That there be loaned to Mr David 
Tomlinson the sum of $200.00 to enable him to 
complete the fire engine or hydraulic engine con- 
structed by him, to be advanced upon good secur- 
ity in such form and of such nature as shall be 
approved by William Leffingwell and Samuel M. 
Hopkins, for the repayment thereof in two years 
with interest at 7 per cent. and that they be au- 
thorized to draw upon the treasurer for that sum 
accordingly. 

It was further ordered that the committee of 
charity be requested to purchase fifty loads of oak 
wood atehe lowest prices at which they can be ob- 
tained to be distributed at such times and in such 
quantities as the committee shall see proper to the 
suffering poor from New England. 


And thus the story of the work goes on 
down the long century and more. Quietly, 
unostentatiously, the society works for its 
own good, for the good of the individual 
members, for the good of New Englanders 
in New York and elsewhere. In glancing 
through the list of members from year to 
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Hon. Seth Low, Second Vice-President 


year one is astonished at the number of 
names of great men which he finds there — 
men of the earlier years whose reputations 
have stood the test of time; men of to-day 
whose long list of good and great deeds and 
achievements are known only in small part 


to the great world, but that small part has 
made them famous. Indeed, take the mem- 
bers of the New England Society in the City 
of New York as it has existed for the last 
hundred years from the active life of the 
city during that period and the New York 
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Gen. Daniel G. Rollins, President 1891-1893 


of to-day would have been a pretty poor 


thing. I am even ready to take issue with 
Mr. Hopkins in his record of the beginnings 
of the society where he says of James Wat- 
son, the first president: ‘‘He might have 
passed from the memory of man but for 
the painting by his friend Trumbull.” 

It is a regrettable fact that Mr. Watson 
died in early middle life, but he left a record 
which was surpassed by that of but few 
New Yorkers of his time. 


James Watson, senator, was born in New York 
City, April 6, 1750; son of John and Bethia (Ty- 
ler) Watson; grandson of John and Sarah (Steele) 
Watson and a descendant of John Watson, who 
emigrated from England, and settled in Hartford, 
Conn., in 1644. He was graduated from Yale, 
A.B., 1776, A.M. 1779; became a wealthy merchant 
of New York City; was a member of the State as- 
sembly, 1791 and 1794-06, and elected in the latter 
year by the Democratic party as U. S. senator to 
complete the unexpired term of John Sloss Hobart, 
resigned, serving from Dec. 11, 1798 to March 19, 
1801, when he became U. S. Navy agent for New 
York City, by appointment from President Jeffer- 
son. He was a member of the Society of Cincin- 
nati. He died in New York City, May 15, 1806. 


And as the society started with a dis- 
tinguished man at its head and other mem- 
bers equally men of mark, so it has con- 
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Gen. Thomas H. Hubbard, President 1903-1905 


tinued. It is no idle boast to say that puass- 
ing down the list of thirty-four presidents, 
from the days of James Watson in 1805 to 
Austin B. Fletcher, 1907, you may pick 
names at random, anywhere, and not {fail 
to find them names of men who are eminent 
in their profession, distinguished in their 
attainments, and looked up to with admira- 
tion and respect throughout the great world. 
Such are the names of Moses H. Grinnell, 
merchant prince; William M. Evarts, former 
Secretary of State and leader of the Amer- 
ican bar; Elihu Root, present Secretary of 
State; Joseph H. Choate, Ambassador to 
England. Glance again and you shall see 
Edwin D. Morgan, Governor of New York; 
Cornelius N. Bliss, member President Mc- 
Kinley’s cabinet; Stewart L. Woodford, 
Minister to Spain; again, and you find Will- 
iam E. Dodge, philanthropist; J. Pierpont 
Morgan, philanthropist, financial leader; 
Edmund Clarence Stedman, dean of Amer- 
ican letters; and Thomas H. Hubbard, sol- 
dier, lawyer, philanthropist. 

Once more, looking at the list of officers 
of the society for this present year of 1907, 
you find Austin B. Fletcher, president; Mor- 
ris K. Jesup, first vice-president; Seth Low, 
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The Pilgrim, heroic statue in bronze, erected in Central Park by the New England Society in the 
City of New York, at a cost of $20,000, subscribed by the society. It was unveiled with 
imposing ceremonies by the sculptor, John Quincy Adams Ward, before a 
large audience June 6, 1885. It faces the west, is nine feet high, and 
stands on a pedestal of Quincy granite three feet high 
designed by Richard M. Hunt, the architect 
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William Dowd, Treasurer 1884—1899 


former Mayor of New York, president Co- 
lumbia University, delegate to The Hague, 
second vice-president; Charles C. Burke, 
treasurer; and George Wilson, secretary. 

But enough has been said to prove that 
point. These names picked somewhat at 
random from a list that might have been 
touched at almost any point with equal re- 
sults are the names of typical New Yorkers, 
and yet — and therein the New Englander 
takes much pride — they are the names also 
of typical New Englanders. 

Some reason for this pride may be found 
in a brief sketch of the individual records of 
some of these men. 

It is characteristic of these men — lead- 
ers in their work — that when approached 
for information concerning themselves, the 
writer was invariably told that they had 
accomplished nothing worthy of mention, 
and was driven to public records or to their 
friends to learn of their achievements and 
their benefactions, the half of which will 
never be told. 

President Fletcher disclaimed having ac- 
complished anything worthy of note, yet his 
life of great activity thus far has been 
summed up by a writer, who says: 
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Descended from ancestors who came from Eng- 
land in 1630, he is a New Englander of New Eng- 
landers. Deep rooted in educational training, he 
had added three postgraduate courses to his reg- 
ular college course, and had resigned his position 
as lecturer, simultaneously held in two New Eng- 
land universities, before he was thirty years of age, 

In the practice of law he has met with very 
unusual success, in conducting matters of vast re- 
sponsibility, and as the executor of great trusts, 
He has been president and director in sever 
portant corporations. 

The college and university from which he 
uated have conferred their highest honors upor 
Succeeding former Governor William E. R 
of. Massachusetts, in 1896, he is one of the 
tees of Boston University, to whom the Gove: ning 
Board looks for wise counsel and direction. 

He has declined the deanship of one of the larg- 
est and most important law schools in the country, 
and has refused to allow his name to be usec for 
the presidency.of one of our leading educat ona! 
institutions. 

For twenty years he has been the president of 
the Fletcher Family Union, a family that has fur- 
nished more than a dozen Governors of Siates, 
many judges and members of both Houses of (on- 
gress. His charities are unostentatious, wide, and 
constant. 


This is the outline in brief of the life- 
story of a modest, fearless, forceful man, an 
individualist of the highest type, whose pur- 
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Secretary 1854-1894 


He believed this society to be a grand instrumentality for cherishing and preserving their history 
and their traditions, and for perpetuating their great qualities. To be the secretary of that society, 
its permanent official representative, the keeper of its records, the custodian of its archives, its 
medium of communication With{the world,— all this was in his eyes a grand office, which filled the 
utmost scope of his ambition. And yet I am inclined to think that the peculiar regard in which 
he was held among us did not spring wholly or principally from his many virtues, or from his devo- 
tion to the society. He was the most unique and striking figure in our whole membership, present 
or past. He had breathed so long and so constantly the atmosphere of Puritan life and tradition 
that he seemed to be an original Puritan himself ; and we might almost as well imagine him to have 
come over in the Mayflower as to have been a product of our own times. He was almost an anach- 
ronism ; he was the living type and survival of the forefathers. If we had a house for our perma- 
nent abode his picture would be the first to adorn its walls ; if we had grounds around it his statue 
would be the first to rise there ; and if we had a Puritan religion and a church we would canonize 

im. — From a memorial address by James C. Carter. 
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pose as president of this, the leading so- 
ciety of America, has been to hold it to its 
highest ideals and extend its usefulness. 

Here is another. 

You may, in travelling in the South, have 
seen in the remoter sections where churches 
and preachers are hardly known, a railway- 
car, comfortably equipped as a chapel, 
stopping in the remotest corners which 
railways penetrate, spreading the*comforts 
of the gospel among a people whg@*have ab- 
solutely no means of otherwig@s obtaining 
it. You may have thought what a fine 
charity this is, but you would never know 
unless you made careful and persistent in- 
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quiry who is responsible for it, so quietly 
does the man do his work. It is’ Morris K, 
Jesup, first vice-president of the New Eng. 
land Society in the City of New York. 
Two years ago Peary made his latest 
dash for the pole in the finest and ‘ best- 
equipped ship that has yet been sent on 
such an expedition, the ship furnished and 
the expedition financed to the amount of 
$250,000 by the Peary Arctic Club, which 
is practically another name for one of the 
many philanthropic activities of Morris K, 
Jesup and General Thomas H. Hubbard.{ 
Perhaps at Fayun, Egypt, you have seen 
an expedition searching for the buried bones 





PRESENTED TO THe 
New ENGLAND SOCIETY In THE CITY OF NEw YoRK 
Occeme@en aac? 1906 
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AusTin B.FLETCHER, Paesioent 
DESCRIPTION OF Fe MATERIAL 1S FILES WITH THE SecieTY 


The famous Plymouth Rock block for the president's gavel 


To the society has been presented this block for the president’s gavel, which consists of a piece 
of Plymouth Rock three and one-sixteenth inches square by one and one-half inches thick. 

This fragment of Plymouth Rock was broken off whep the foundation was laid for the Canopy, 
which was erected over the Rock in 1859. This is solidly imbedded in Portland cement. The dark 
wood surrounding it was taken from the Harlow house, built in Plymouth, Mass., in 1661. The 
light wood is from the old town tree, planted in Plymouth by Thomas Davis in 1784. The lower 
piece is made from the timber of the Sparrow Hawk, wrecked at Orleans on Cape Cod in the win- 
ter of 1626-27, and described by Governor Bradford in his ** History of Plimouth Plantation.” In- 
serted in this is a diamond-shaped piece of wood taken from ‘the mulberry-tree planted by Cardinal 
Wolsey in the grounds of the Scrooby manor-house, at Scrooby, England, in the year 1530; and 
upon the opposite side is a piece of oak taken from a moulding from the ceiling of the manor-house 
at Scrooby. 

The rock was polished by Bowker & Torrey, of Boston, and the woodwork was made by Miles 
Standish Weston, of Plymouth, Mass., who is now eighty-seven years of age. The work was com- 
pleted December 5, 1906. 
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Warren Mansfield Healey, Director 


of extinct monsters, ancestors of the elephant 
of to-day, relics which are of great value in 
the study of natural history. If so, you saw 
the Fayun expedition conducted by Pro- 
fessor Osborn, and prosecuted with funds 
supplied by the gift of Morris K. Jesup. 

You will find Mr. Jesup president of the 
magnificent Museum of Natural History 
in the city of New York, its greatest bene- 
factor in gifts of money, a greater benefactor 
still in gifts of personal service as well as 
collections obtained by expeditions which 
cost in some instances hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars, which were planned and 
financed by Mr. Jesup, and which are in- 
valuable to the scientific world of to-day. 
Indeed, the museum as it exists to-day in 
its great usefulness could never have been 
without the generosity, the wisdom, the 
keen insight, and the philanthropic spirit 
of self-sacrifice of Morris K. Jesup. 

These are a few of the almost innumera- 
able activities and benefactions which made 
more than one wise man of present-day 
Gotham say to me in fervency of spirit: 
“Morris K. Jesup is without question the 
first citizen of New York.” 

High praise? Yes, but deserved; and 


Charles F. Brooker, Director 


why not give it candidly while the man is 
alive, instead of waiting for the warmed- 
over comfort of an obituary? 

Since 1881 Mr. Jesup has been president 
of the New York City Mission and Tract 
Society, for which he built the DeWitt Me- 
morial Chapel in Rivington Street in honor 
of his father-in-law, the Rev. Dr. DeWitt; 
president of the Five Points House of In- 
dustry since 1872; is one of the founders of 
the Y. M. C. A. of New York; president of 
the Chamber of Commerce; Trustee of 
Union Theological Seminary, to which he 
presented Jesup Hall; trustee of the Metro- 
politan Trust Company; trustee of the Deaf 
and Dumb Asylum and the Half Orphan 
Asylum; and is first vice-president of the 
New England Society in the City of New 
York, from whom he will doubtless at their 
next election receive his most distinguished 
honor yet, that of president of the society, 
from which President Fletcher retires by 
limitation of service. 

And so you might go on down the list of 
the society, taking name after name which 
is distinguished in philanthropy, in finance, 
in jurisprudence, in statesmanship. I might 
mention J. Pierpont Morgan, whose record 
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George Wilson, Secretary 


as’a beneficiary to the Natural History So- 
ciety is second only to that of Mr. Jesup; 
who is president of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, which he has endowed with 
millions in money and priceless treasures 
of art which can only be reckoned in sums 


of other millions; who, when the recent fi- 
nancial crisis threatened to ruin the busi- 
ness of the country, came to the support of 
the banking institutions of the country 
with a score of millions. During the whole 
of the episode he was in charge of the bank- 
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ing forces, his personal prestige and pow- 
erful influence over other bankers going far 
toward insuring united action. 

Morgan, like Jesup, is a New Englander 
born and bred. So is Joseph H. Choate, 
who was born in Salem, Mass.,’and whose 
distinguished career at the bar arid,as,Am- 
bassador to England has made his, reputa- 
tion world-wide, and who even now, -dl- 
though theoretically retired from active 
public life, is just back from distinguished 
public service in the interests of world 
peace at the Hague Conference. 

All these and many more who might 
equally well be named seem to me fitting 
examples of modern variants of the splen- 
did type of New Englander of whom I 
spoke in the beginning. It is a far cry in- 
deed from John de Wicliffe to the New Eng- 
landers of the present day. Times change 
and men change with them, but the power 
of the spirit survives; and just as you see it 
in the work of his day which Wicliffe did, 
so you see it in the work of our day which 
the men of the’New England Society in the 
City of New York are doing. His was a 
great work for his time, and he did it with 
the full power of the spirit that was within 
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him. The work of our day is equally gigan- 


.tic and vastly more complex, and the men of 


our day who are doing it need the full power 
of that spirit. It is fortunate for the world 
that such is the breed of ‘New England. 

I have said that a characteristic of the 
New Englander in New York is a lack of 
that spirit which we speak of in college 
athletics as “‘team-work.” ‘This is partic- 
ularly noticeable in the brief study which I 
have made of the New England Society. I 
have recorded many splendid individual 
plays of a few members. Hundreds more 
could be mentioned. The record of the 
society, as a society, though worthy, falls 
very far below that of almost any of its in- 
dividual members. In proof of this I can 
do no better than quote from the eloquent 
speech of its president, Austin B. Fletcher, 
at the annual banquet last year, printed in 
the Year-book. He said: 


During the year that has passed the society has 
kept the even tenor of its way. Its membership is 
at its height. It has always been easy to increase 
the number, and although some have thought it 
impossible to improve the quality, much greater 
care in this direction is now being exercised by 
the Committee on Admissions, and the honor of 
membership is thereby increased. 
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Charles C. Burke, Treasurer 


There appears to be no satisfactory way of stop- 
ping the growth of the treasury, which now con- 
tains more than $150,000. 

Under the intelligent and fostering care of the 
Treasurer and Finance Committee, it continues to 
expand, regardless of the efforts of the Charity 
Committee to find New Englanders in such cir- 
cumstances that they are willing to come forward 
and help themselves. 

Notwithstanding this full and_ increasing 


treasury, I regret to say, gentlemen, that this so- 
ciety is entirely without a home, and is dependent 
upon the courtesy and friendliness of another 
organization for even a place to receive its mail. 

I believe I speak temperately when I say that 
there is no other society in America capable of ex- 
erting an equal influence for good. I feel that I 
am justified in asserting that it represents the best 
blood and heart and brain of which history fur- 
nishes any record; and I am sure it will never ful- 
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fil the purposes for which it was founded, or the 
usefulness that is reasonably expected of it, until 
it has a suitable home it may call its own. 

I am of the opinion that at least $500,000 can 
readily’ be raised, by voluntary subscriptions 
among our members, to be used for this purpose. 
I know of one subscription of $10,000.that'is ready, 
and I believe there are many others of much larger 
and of smaller amounts that will be forthcoming 
the moment a satisfactory plan is presented. All 
that is needed is serious and concerted effort. 

I am repeating what you very well know when 
I say that a large percentage of the movements for 
good in this city, through the Church, through 
education, through charity, and for better citizen- 
ship, are being led by the members of this society. 
I need not ask who have been most sensitive to the 
cry of the unfortunate and distressed, and re- 
sponded most liberally to alleviate the sufferings 
of our own countrymen, or have sent those argo- 
sies of relief and good-will to starving Ireland and 
to destitute Russia; nor need I tell you that mem- 
bers of this society — many of them sitting at this 
board to-night — have endowed universities with 
the wealth of a principality, are leading the move- 


ment for the better education and the moral and 
industrial uplift of the colored millions of the 
South, have established numerous public libraries 
and hospitals, have brought to our shores the most 
exquisite and inspiring art treasures of Europe, 
have explored the ‘world. in the interest of science 
and‘pla¢ed our flag-in the*“farthest North.” 

Your charities, your researches, and your ben- 
efactions have been as wide as the world and as 
broad as humanity, and have brought you eterna! 
honor. Others of smaller means have served their 
generation none the less faithfully; but have we 
not in the very breadth of our well-doing over- 
looked some of the duties that are nearer home ? 
Is it not time, gentlemen, after the lapse of a hun- 
dred years, that we provide the means for carrying 
out the purposes for which this society was organ- 
ized ? 

Where is the library that this society was 
founded to establish and maintain — the collec- 
tion of rare volumes, precious manuscripts, prints, 
mementos, and relics we should have gathered 
and preserved with watchful care, but which are 
now lost or may be obtained with increasing diffi- 
culty? What power for good might we have ex- 
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erted, might we now be 
exerting, had we a place 
where we could meet to- 

ther and formulate our 
plans? Where can we wel- 
come the young men of 
New England who are 
coming to this city in ever- 
increasing numbers, with 
high resolve and noble 
purpose to begin their life- 
work, and who instinc- 
tively and of right turn to 
us for counsel and guid- 
ance; young men who are 
to take your places and in 
the providence of God to 
fill them with equal honor, 
carrying forward the work 
which you must, of neces- 
sity, lay down? Where 
can we show to them that 
we approve of their New England training and 
spirit and recognize their claims of kinship and 
common ancestry ? 

To one thing, at least, we have been faithful: 
here in the fret and fever of an intense metropolitan 
life we have annually met on Forefathers’ Day to 
take a grateful, reverent look backward, to keep 
alive our altar-fires, and to recall the virtues of 
those from whom we are descended. 

These occasions have been recognized as of 
such importance that those of a different ancestry 
and of other climes have gladly joined us in com- 
memorative admiration and respect. 
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The Huguenot and the 
Cavalier, in gentle and 
courteous manner and 
speech, have paid their 
tribute to the enduring 
qualities of the Pilgrim. 
From the founding of this 
society tothe present hour, 
New England’s most illus- 
trious sons— Webster, 
Choate, Emerson, Holmes, 
Bryant, Winthrop, Storrs, 
Evarts, Hoar — foremost 
men of their age, have 
deemed it a distinguished 
honor to be invited to 
speak in this presence, and 
here they have given most 
graceful utterance to their 
maturest thought. 

It was here that the 
big-hearted Grady came 
up from the New South, bringing its splendid mes- 
sage of reconciliation, of patriotism, and of peace; 
and here in the inspiring companionship of great 
and lofty souls we have dwelt upon the mountain- 
tops, and, by their aid, for the hour at least, have 
enjoyed the distant and larger view. 

If these celebrations have accomplished so 
much, what might we not have done had we 
possessed a home where our efforts and energies 
could have centered, from which our influences 
would have gone forth? 

Gentlemen of the New England Society, our 
inheritance has teen great and has imposed com- 
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mensurate obligations 
and duties. There are 
principles that New 
Englanders cherish 
and recognize as fur- 
nishing the very foun- 
dation of all desirable 
private and public life. 
Can this society best 
aid in preserving and 
diffusing these princi- 
ples by giving merely 
an annual dinner, or 
by making it an inci- 
dent in the larger work 
of an established 
home, where the prin- 
ciples of our fathers 
may be its daily guide? 


The spirit of 
team-work pulses 
through all this, 
and one can but 
feel that now that 
the brilliant indi- 
viduality of Mr. 
Fletcher is turned 
toward making it a 
possibility for the 
society, the vigor- 
ous individualities 


of scores of other members will be enlisted home suitable to the society’s needs. The 
and the New England Society in the City of make-up of this committee is proof that the 
New York, which is to-day the most dis- work done will be worthy of the dignity of 
tinguished society in the country because of _ the societyand the constituency it represents. 
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the quality and at- 
tainments of its 
members, will in the 
not far distant fu- 
ture become equally 
distinguished for its 
great work as an 
organization. 

The effect of this 
address and his 
earnest desire that 
the society should 
live nearer to its 
purposes and possi- 
bilities resulted at 
the last annual 
meeting in the elec- 
tion of Austin B. 
Fletcher, Morris K. 
Jesup, J. Pierpont 
Morgan, Thomas 
H. Hubbard, and 
Charles C. Burke 
as a committee to 
consider plans and 
raise funds by vol- 




















Frederick G. Bourne, Director untary subscrip- 
tions for building a 


By CHARLOTTE W. THURSTON 






Along earth’s level pathway, daily trod, 
I touch my Love, and see the face of God! 
If thus I see Him not, what hope for me 

To see God’s face through all eternity? 





THE NEW MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


By FREDERICK W. COBURN 


(@imecal E of New England owe a debt 
pis iwi of gratitude to those whose 
— vs labor and pains have made pos- 
re £7) Sible the new Museum of Fine 
BoA Arts, now erecting in the Fen- 
way y district of the city of Boston. It would, 
indeed, be difficult to name the individuals 
to whom the man in the street will be in- 
debted some months hence for opportuni- 
ties, heretofore non-existent, to enjoy very 
important collections of art in a setting de- 
signed to reveal their finest qualities. The 
list of our benefactors began, of course, 
to be formed more than thirty years ago, 
when well-to-do citizens through loans or 
bequests first put their treasures at the dis- 
posal of the institution in Copley Square, 
then newly incorporated to ‘‘make, main- 
tain, and exhibit collections of works of 
art and to afford instruction in the Fine 
Arts.”’ Since then it has grown year by year. 
Because, in fact, of the munificence of a 
constantly enlarging group of public-spirited 
men and women, the collections of the Mu- 
seum have multiplied until the building they 
now occupy will contain them no longer, and 
the time has arrived for removal to a more 
commodious shelter in a neighborhood 
where further expansion is feasible. 
That necessity of relocation has created 
a remarkable opportunity for codperation 
of trustees, architects, executive officers, 
and curators of the Museum of Fine Arts in 
developing plans which for the first time 
anywhere practically exemplify on a large 
scale certain ideas regarding the housing 
of collections of the fine arts that have be- 
come the common property of professional 
museologists. The project, furthermore, 
has popular as well as scholarly interest, for 
all these ideas have the primary purpose of 
rendering the departments of the art mu- 
seum more attractive to the general public 
and more useful to students. Repositories 
of beautiful objects obviously should not 
themselves be ugly and ill-arranged. It is 
not their function to detract from that exs- 
thetic enjoyment which is the chief justifi- 
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cation of the production and preservation 
of works of art. Hardly any other weariness 
is so heavy as “ museum fatigue,” which ina 
museum of fine art —if nowhere else — 
should be reduced to the minimum. 

And now, through the wisdom of its 
guardians, a popularized, fatigueless mu- 
seum is in immediate prospect. The com- 
fort and quickening of the many-nationed 
crowd which on each free day fills the gal- 
leries has been given first consideration, 
Not that this policy is new at the Museum, 
What can be done to promote the educa- 
tional and inspirational usefulness of the 
collections in the present building has been 
done. With its illustrated handbooks, its 
trained docent whose time is at the disposal 
of visitors, its Saturday classes for school- 
teachers, and its many other educational 
activities, the Museum of Fine Arts is al- 
ready one of the best administered trusts in 
its community. The invitation, however, 
that is extended to everybody to enter and 
enjoy will be more gracious than ever before, 
after the dedication, two years hence, of the 
first installation of the galleries on Hunting- 
ton Avenue. 

The prominent architectural character- 
istics of the group which will compose the 
Museum of Fine Arts are three. First, 
there is the unity of the entire plan, so that 
the separate parts, including the outlying 
structures, are functionally related to each 
other and to a central architectural point,— 
the rotunda on the main or upper floor at the 
head of the staircase leading from the main 
entrance. Second, each department is a 
museum complete within itself. Its ex- 
hibits may be seen without the necessity of 
entering or passing through any other de- 
partment. Third, the collections of each de- 
partment are divided into “exhibition se- 
ries’’ and “‘study series,” the former con- 
sisting of objects shown under conditions as 
favorable as possible to their display in the 
galleries of the main floor, the latter of ob- 
jects maintained primarily for the benefit 
of students and investigators on the floor 
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The main entrance leading to the grand staircase 


beneath, under conditions analogous to those 
of the maintenance of books in a library. 
The dominance of these principles of con- 
struction appears in the accompanying de- 
signs for the group that is eventually to oc- 
cupy the site of nearly twelve acres between 
Huntington Avenue and the Fenway near the 
Isabella Stuart Gardner Museum and the 
Normal School group. The adjacent art 
school and the basilica for casts will be con- 
nected with each other and with the museum 
proper by covered passageways. The main 
building, except for a little storage-space 
above the pavilions and for pipe-basements 
below, is one of two stories—a height that is 
practically prescribed for an art museum. 
The scheme throughout is to have the exhibi- 
tion galleries on the main floor with the cor- 
responding collections of the study series di- 
rectly beneath. The separate departments 
in the first installation, occupying consider- 
ably more floor-space than that occupied by 
the present building, will be as follows: 
classical art, Egyptian art, European paint- 


ings and engravings, Western art, including 
objects of Europe and the near East not 
otherwise provided for, Chinese and Japan- 
ese art, plaster casts, and the Museum 
library. 

For the comfort of those who wish to en- 
joy the treasures of these departments, gal- 
leries that are not mere passageways have 
been provided. The doors have been so 
disposed that congestion at any point is 
practically impossible. There are seats for 
the weary and contemplative. Restfulness 
will everywhere be sought in the arrange- 
ment of exhibits. Changes will naturally be 
frequent in the collections shown in the ex- 
hibition-rooms, for objects will be trans- 
ferred from one series to the other. The 
monotony of always finding the same things 
in the same place will thus be avoided. In- 
centive will be supplied for frequent visits. 
The plan will be triumphant only in case 
the galleries, thus set forth, become a well- 
loved gathering-place of people of every 
kind. 
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Comparison of floor area of present museum building 


with the projected building 


For the foresight that has given New 
England this sanctuary of the arts of the 
ages, to be held perpetually in trust for the 
benefit of the democracy, thanks rest pri- 
marily with the trustees of the Museum. 
The part in the achievement borne by Mr. 
Samuel D. Warren, president of the Mu- 
seum and chairman of the Building Com- 
mittee from the inception of the undertaking 
until the adoption of the final plans, and the 
decision to proceed to the erection of the 
building, was clearly set forth by resolution 
of the board upon Mr. Warren’s retirement 
from the presidency, January, 1907, in the 
words: 

“ . . «He has initiated and carried out 
the most thorough study of the difficult 
problems of museum arrangement and 
administration of which we have knowl- 
edge. 

“As a result of these efforts, we believe 
that an important advance has been made 
in the science of fine arts exhibition which 
will be of lasting benefit to ourselves and to 
other museums both in this country and 
elsewhere.” 

Under this sagacious leadership, the 
trustees, already in the closing years of the 
nineteenth century, when the rapid growth 
of the collections and the erection of high 
buildings in the neighborhood of Copley 
Square had begun to presage a removal to a 
site offering room for expansion, secured a 
thoroughly suitable site in the new educa- 
tional centre of the New England capital. 
The price paid, $763,000, was certainly 
reasonable. The home of the Museum now 
constructing has been so designed that it 
should be ample for many years to come; 
but if, at any time in the distant future, 
another removal should be necessary the 


land owned at present is rea- 
sonably sure to have appreci- 
ated greatly in value. 

Ideas before bricks was the 
word when questions of the 
kind of building to be erected 
came uppermost. The trustees 
were unwilling to follow a pre- 
vailing custom in turning over 
an appropriation to a firm of 
architects and allowing them to 
do the rest. Several notoriously 
bad museum buildings have re- 
sulted from this procedure. Few 
architects have special knowl- 
edge of museological principles. It was 
purposed, since Boston was to have a new 
treasure-house of art, to build one embody- 
ing the best ideas of museum construction; 
and in directions where good ideas are still 
wanting, to seek to develop them independ- 
ently, through research and experimenta- 
tion. 

After the project had been outlined the 
trustees called for suggestions from the 
officers of the Museum. This was a wise 
proceeding, naturally, for by reason of an 
enlightened policy, adopted some years be- 
fore, of placing the collections in charge of 
scholars, the present system of depart- 
mental curatorships has brought to Boston 
a number of men well entitled to be regarded 
as museum experts. Their opinions have 
practical value, for the routine of their daily 
work gives familiarity with the needs both 
of the departments and of the visiting 
public. 

The Museum officials accomplished their 
task with scholarly seriousness. The two 
printed volumes of their expositions and 
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The experimental building in which the light- 
ing experiments were carried on 
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recommendations, supported by cita- 
tion of authorities in various languages, 
gave the trustees in compact form 
a conspectus of the ideals and prac- 
ticesof museums throughout the world, 
and particularly of the tendencies of 
expert opinion. Henceforth, the trus- 
tees had at ready hand such knowl- 
edge enabling them, if any proposal! 
did not seem to accord with the best 
thought of specialists, to subject it to 
the burden of proof. 

Personal observation supplemented 
the information compiled by the offi- 
cers of the Museum. A committee 
composed of Messrs. Samuel D. War- 
ren, president, Edward Robinson, 
then director, and R. Clipston Sturgis 
and Edmund M. Wheelwright, archi- 
tects engaged by the trustees as their pro- 
fessional aids in the study of the whole 
problem, made a three months’ tour of the 
art centres of Europe to secure helpful sug- 
gestions as to construction, lighting, and in- 
terior arrangements and, at the same time, 
to discover what to avoid. This, it hardly 
need be said, was a highly critical committee 
— Mr. Warren, clear-sighted and logical, 
possessed of remarkable alertness in dis- 
covering either excellences or defects of de- 
sign; Mr. Robinson, trained archeologist, 
with the scholar’s conservatism and dis- 
crimination; Mr. Sturgis, enthusiastic for 
architectural sincerity, intolerant of sham 
and pretense; Mr. Wheelwright, creative, 
forceful, quick to assimilate the old and to 
readapt it to new circumstances. The com- 
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mittee included in its itinerary the principal 
museums of art of the Continent and Great 
Britain. Everywhere they measured and 
estimated and collected photographs. They 
talked with museum officials and employees. 
They observed the conduct of visitors in the 
galleries. After they had gathered surprising 
wealth of information concerning matters 
which do not interest the ordinary tourist 
they returned to Boston, to embody their 
facts and generalizations in the third of four 
volumes of ‘‘Communications to the Trus- 
tees.” This work gave a synopsis of the 
museum situation in Europe. 

The material for a fourth volume of 
“communications,” entitled “The Experi- 
mental Gallery,” was derived from experi- 
ments conducted in an odd-looking tempo- 
rary structure, superficially an affair 
of skylights and windows, which for 
some months occupied a corner of the 
lot on which the Museum is to stand. 
Within this building various objects 
from the Museum, singly and in 
groups, were subjected to different 
kinds and intensities of illumination, 
natural and artificial Professor 
Charles L. Norton, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, was 
originally in charge of this work, but 
on account of pressure of other duties 
he turned it over to Mr. W. R. Mc- 
Cornack, of the same institution, and 
to several assistants. These investi- 
gations were particularly important in 
determining the character of the archi- 
tectural units of the project, the dis- 
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tribution of the departments, and many de- 
tails of the arrangements. Laws governing 
the display of various classes of objects un- 
der conditions of top-lighting or side-light- 
ing, the relationships of window-opening to 
wall-space, the effects of colored back- 
grounds,— these and other principles have 
been definitely stated and applied to the 
particular project. The experience of other 
institutions as regards lighting proved for 
the most part either inapplicable or negative 
in result. The subject had to be investi- 
gated absolutely at first hand. 

When, finally, after three years of labor, 
the trustees, possessing data more ample 
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subsequently formed and as at present con- 
stituted, its members are Samuel D. War- 
ren, J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr., Henry §, 
Hunnewell, Morris Gray, and Gardiner M, 
Lane. 

The choice of architect has proved fortu- 
nate. Mr. Lowell, a comparatively young 
man, a graduate of Harvard, trained in 
architecture at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and |’Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
has already done notable work in several 
large commissions; none of his achieve- 
ments up to this time, in all probability, out- 
ranks that undertaken at the behest of the 
trustees of the Museum of Fine Arts. 


Complete plan of the museum group, of which the part connected with the three projecting 
portions will be erected first 


than ever before collated in an undertaking 
of this kind, had decided precisely what 
kind of museum they wanted to build, and 
had formulated their decision in a sketch 
plan, elevations, and a perspective prepared 
with the aid of the architects previously en- 
gaged, and of Professor D. Despradelle, of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
they then commissioned Mr. Guy Lowell, 
architect, in consultation with Messrs. 
Wheelwright, Sturgis, and Despradelle, to 
carry out the scheme. The original building 
committee consisted of Samuel D. Warren, 
J. R. Coolidge, Jr., Morris Gray, F. L. 
Higginson, Henry S. Hunnewell, Thornton 
K. Lothrop, and Denman W. Ross. As 


A thoroughly workmanlike set of plans, 
at all events, has been produced by Mr. 
Lowell and his assistants working industri- 
ously at his rooms in the Tremont Building. 
The assignment was one to evoke enthusi- 
asm. A familiar architectural axiom has it 
that a good plan always makes possible a 
sightly elevation. The general character of 
the ground-plans for the Museum buildings 
was determined, of course, by the convic- 
tions and desires of the trustees, It re- 
mained for the architect, by proper tech- 
nical means, to express those convictions 
artistically and effectively. Good propor- 
tions and accentuation were undoubtedly 
his especial aim. For sucha group, partic- 
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Plan of the ground floor, which will be devoted to the ‘* Study Series” and to executive offices 


ularly in consideration of the character of 
other buildings of the neighborhood, a sym- 
metrical and somewhat formal style was ob- 
viously best to adopt. We have departed, 
happily, it thay be believed, from the spirit 
of romanticism in which most of the land- 
marks around Copley Square were created 
— including the many colored facade of the 
building now occupied by the Museum of 
Fine Arts, to which has been applied the 
witticism: “‘If architecture is frozen music, 
then this is frozen pudding.” The front of 
the new Museum on Huntington Avenue 
has in the focal places, as at the main en- 
trance and on the ends of the projecting 
pavilions, Ionic columns which harmonize 
in general taste with the architecture of the 
district; for the rest, it exemplifies a style 
without mannerisms, in which the architect 
by simple and efficacious devices has caused 
the exterior to tell very clearly the story of 
the interior dispositions. 

Constructional facts and figures may be 
given in a brief summary. The building 
proposed is describable as a central block, 
320 by 120 feet, pierced by two glazed 
courts, 48 by 88 feet, and provided with ad- 
vancing wings enclosing a forecourt 110 by 
232 feet. The Huntington Avenue frontage 


is 501 feet; that on Huntington Entrance, 
240 feet. The material is to be Maine gran- 
ite of a warm gray tone. 

That a museum building should be a 
shelter rather than a monument is a cardinal 
principle of the new museology. The de- 
signs for the Museum now erecting appear 
thoroughly to accord with this principle. 
Yet, in the broadest sense, the Museum 
buildings to which one of the most valuable 
collections of art in the Western world will 
be transferred in 1909 — barring unfore- 
seen contingencies — will stand as a monu- 
ment to the progressiveness of a manage- 
ment which would not be satisfied with 
mediocre or conventional achievements. 
If, as may be expected, the Museum of Fine 
Arts creates in Boston a centre of popular 
as well as professional interest in the fine 
arts such as exists in no other great city of 
the world, then the plans through which 
such a result has been accomplished will be 
a perpetual memorial to men who, often at 
great sacrifice to their own interests and 
with no possibility of personal aggrandize- 
ment or glorification, have applied their 
time and thought and material resources to 
enhancing existing opportunities for enjoy- 
ment of art under democratic conditions. 
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By HOLMAN F. DAY 
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Cleat HEN April came and with ca- 
- fl ressing fingers began to stroke 
a Nj the softening snow from the 
7 mountain flanks, she found full 
A half a million of the Enchanted 

cut still on the yards. 

“Tf it’s to be a gamble, let’s make it a 
good one,” Rodburd Ide had counselled 
his partner. “ Pile on every stick that win- 
ter’s back will carry. Pile till it breaks!” 

Dwight Wade had a trustworthy “ kitchen 
cabinet” of advisers in old Christopher 
Straight, Tommy Eye, and the chopping- 
boss; and with them as counsellors he ven- 
tured farther than his own narrow experi- 
ence would have prompted. 

O’ nights when April slept and the trick- 
ling slopes were stiffened by the cold, the 
crew of the Enchanted stole a march on 
Spring. They awoke at sundown along with 
the owls. They ate breakfast in the gloom 
of early evening. And, with the moon hold- 
ing her lantern for them in the serene skies, 
they rushed their logs into the waiting arms 
of Blunder Valley. That those arms would 
surrender the timber when the time was 
ripe seemed more certain as the days went 
by. The word of their zealous young man 
of law was encouraging. There had been 
pleas, representations, digging-over of old 
charters, hunt through dusty records, cita- 
tion of precedents, and some very direct 
talk regarding a thorough legislative inves- 
tigation of conditions in the north country 
to regulate the rights of independent oper- 
ators. 

It was admittedly too big a question to be 
hurried. Litigation fattens by what it feeds 
on. Grown ponderous, it marches slowly 
and dignifiedly in short stages between 
terms, and sits and rests and puffs at every 
cross-road of argument, exception, appeal, 
and writ of error. Even that exigency of 
five millions of timber, waiting in Blunder 
Valley, could not hasten the settlement of 
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BY HAND OF “TOMMY THUNDER” 


the young reformer’s main contention or the 
big question. But there are in this life some 
deeper sentiments than enthusiasm in re- 
form. The old college friendship between 
Dwight Wade, famous centre of Burton’s 
eleven, and the little quarter-back whom he 
had shielded was one of those deeper senti- 
ments. And now the lawyer, for the sake 
of that friendship, was willing to buy 
Dwight Wade’s success in Blunder Valley 
by honorable compromise on certain points 
where compromise was honorable. With a 
man open to sane reason and cogent argu- 
ments from a plane of moral decency, com- 
promise might have been effected. But 
after Pulaski D. Britt had craftily drawn 
out proffer of a truce and a trade in one 
phase of the great question of water-rights, 
he burst into a bellow of “blackmail”’ that 
echoed from end to end of the State; the 
word bristled in the newspapers controlled 
by the land-barons and tasted good on the 
tongues of gossip. And as humanity in 
general, selfish in its easy-going way and 
jealous of resolute activity, likes to believe 
ill of reformers, it mocked at this act of 
honest friendship. Mocking by the mob 
constitutes what some people like to call 
“public opinion.” And sometimes when 
public opinion is loudly gabbling and can be 
politely referred to in case of doubt, there 
can be found judges who will listen with one 
ear to the voices of the street and with the 
other to the specious representations of the 
man in power. 

So it came about that the judge presiding 
at the nisi prius term in the great county 
dominated by Pulaski D. Britt hearkened 
in chambers to some very distressing de- 
tails set before him by that gentleman and 
certain other “employers of labor’ and “ de- 
velopers of the great timber interests.” The 
judge pursed his lips and with his tongue 
clucked horrified astonishment at stories of 
brutal assaults made “on members of Pu- 
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laski Britt’s crew’ — this being persecuted 
Dwight Wade’s desperate defence of him- 
self, as pictured by Britt; of lunatics pro- 
yoked to deeds of violence toward afore- 
said “developers;”’ of incendiaries spirited 
away from officers; of men stolen out of 
Britt’s crew — poor Tommy Eye’s rescue 
from torture, as revamped for evidence by 
the Honorable Pulaski; and lastly, of that 
desperate and malignant attempt on the life 
of Honorable Pulaski D. Britt when a load 
of timber was sluiced at him from the shoul- 
der of Enchanted Mountain. 

Dwight Wade had not put in the hands of 
his lawyer the details of those pitiful secrets 
of the woods; for not only his honor as a 
man set a seal on his lips and pen, but the 
sacredness of his love imposed higher obli- 
gation still. So his lawyer listened, amazed, 
incredulous, but incapable of refuting in 
that categorical way that the law de- 
mands. 

So much, then, for what “the gang” had 
done to Pulaski D. Britt and his! 

As to what they intended to do, the Hon- 
orable Pulaski declaimed, with quivering 
finger rapping tattoo on the map of the 
Blunder Valley, his voice hoarse with emo- 
tion and the, perspiration of apprehensive- 
ness streaking his puffy cheeks. 

And with past enormities standing unde- 
fended, what might not a judge believe of 
predicted future atrocities when the Honor- 
able Pulaski D. Britt had made the predic- 
tion? — his chief exhibit of intended out- 
lawry being five millions of timber stranded 
in Blunder Valley; his last argument, an un- 
contradicted allegation of attempted com- 
promise; his last word, “ Blackmail!’ shot 
at the face of the opposing lawyer while his 
stubby finger vibrated under the lawyer’s 
nose. 

Therefore, at the end of it all the clerk 
wrote, the judge signed, and five minutes 
after the ink was dry High Sheriff Bennett 
Rodliff buttoned his coat over the folded 
paper and set his face toward Enchanted. 

Forty-eight hours later, having travelled 
by train, by stage, by sledge, and by foot, 
he stood before Dwight Wade in the midst 
of his crew at the landings in Blunder Val- 
ley, gave the paper to him, and watched his 
face while he read it. Being a man who en- 
joyed his own authority and exulted in the 
power of the law when it dealt crushing 
blows, the high sheriff noted with satisfac- 
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tion that the young man’s face grew pale 
under its tan. 

“Get the sense, do you?” inquired the 
sheriff, allowing himself the relaxation of a 
chew of tobacco after his headlong rush 
into the north; “it’s an injunction. You 
can’t meddle with Blunder Lake dam; can’t 
h’ist gates; can’t take water!” He gazed 
about him at the heaped logs piled in the 
bed of the stream. “ Kind o’ seems to me,” 
he observed, with smug rebuke, “that I’d 
have been slow in landin’ logs down here till 
I knowed what the law court was goin’ to 
do about these. water-rights. Law steps 
slow and careful, and this whole thing has 
got to wait till it gets way up to the full 
bench. Lettin’ you have water here might 
be an admission by the big crowd that they 
was all wrong on the chief proposition. 
The big crowd ain’t that kind!” 

Wade had read it through to its bitter 
end. Every stilted phrase, every estopping, 
restraining word of its redundancy, was likea 
bar lifted between him and his hopes. It 
was a temporary injunction. But the date 
set for a hearing on the question of perma- 
nency was a date that made those log-piles 
in Blunder Valley loom in his dizzy gaze 
like monuments to buried expectations. 

“Where was our lawyer when this dam- 
nable document was issued?” he cried, 
shaking the paper under the sheriff’s nose. 
His heart was aflame against the thing 
called Law. The sheriff stood there as 
representative of it, expressing in his blank 
face such unfeeling acceptance of the situ- 
ation as hopeless that Wade wanted to jam 
the paper between those jaws wagging 
blandly on their tobacco. 

“Oh, he was there!”” remarked Rodliff, 
drily. ‘Perhaps if he had n’t been there 
your case would have come off better. 
Judges ain’t got much use for lawyers when 
the shyster kind get shown up in a graft 
game. The fellow who named this Blunder 
Valley years ago,” he observed, running his 
eyes over the log-piles once more, “must 
have had a gift of second sight. Rod Ide’s 
always been cal’lated to be level-headed. 
It’s a wonder to me he let you fool him into 
this. I’ve heard considerable about it out- 
side. But it’s worse than I’d reckoned on.” 

For a sickening instant the thing showed 
to Wade in its blackest light. To be sure, 
Rodburd Ide had concurred in the project, 
but he had based concurrence on Wade’s 
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promise to perform. It was Rodburd Ide 
who had staked all so far —had fulfilled 
his part of the agreement between them. 
And now, on the threshold of his own per- 
formance, he, Dwight Wade, stood helpless, 
defeated, ashamed, marked for the tongues 
of men as a failure. To be sure, it was the 
Law that struck down his hands. But it 
was plain that the Law was, after all, only a 
part of the game —and his enemies had 
invoked it and had won. 

“Look here, men!” shouted the high 
sheriff, turning from his survey of this de- 
feated wretchedness, “I want you to take 
note of what I’ve done here. I’ve served 
an injunction on your boss. It means that 
he’s got to leave Blunder Lake dam alone. 
Him and all his crew! Understand?” 

The men had been slowly gathering near 
on the log-piles in order to get drift of what 
this visit meant. Some of them had private 
reasons for wondering what business a high 
sheriff was on; all of them were curious. 
And the sheriff saw Tommy Eye in the fore- 
front. 

“By the way, Eye,” he called, “the ward- 
ens want you. You’d better come along 
out with me and save trouble.” 

“T’m an outlaw,” cried Tommy, defi- 
antly, “and I won’t come with nobody!” 

The sheriff blinked at the man who had 
been his uncomplaining prisoner for so 
many summers, and seemed to be trying to 
digest this defiance. 

“T’m an outlaw!” repeated the man. “I 
ain’t to work for nobody. I’ve jacked my 
job here. I want you to remember that, 
sheriff. I’ve jacked my job. I’m just plain 
outlaw. I ain’t responsible to nobody. No- 
body ain’t responsible for me. You tell that 
to ev’rybody concerned. I’m an outlaw!” 

Rodliff, still with wondering eyes on 
Tommy, slowly worked a revolver out of his 
hip pocket. 

‘Come down off’n that pile!”’ he shouted. 
“T want you!” 

But once the revolver was out the target 
was not visible. Three leaps, his calk boots 
biting the logs, put Tommy out of sight be- 
hind the pile. Two minutes later they heard 
him among the trees far up the slope of 
Blunder Valley. He was still shouting his 
declaration of outlawry, and the diminuendo 
of tone indicated that he was running like a 
deer. 

The high sheriff shoved back his revolver, 
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scowling up at the grinning faces on the 
log-piles. But he found no hint of amiabil- 
ity in Wade’s expression when he turned 
to face the young man; and after surveying 
him up and down with much disfavor, he 
shook his fist in a gesture that embraced 
them all, and started away, flinging over 
his shoulder the contemptuous remark that 
he seemed to have “lighted in a pretty 
tough gang.” The significance of that ex. 
pressed conviction was not lost on the young 
man. It revealed what machination was 
doing. 

An hour later Dwight Wade was urging 
his horse toward Castonia. If Rodburd Ide 
or a message from Rodburd Ide were on the 
way north he would meet the situation so 
much the sooner. The sting of his bitter 
thoughts and the goad of his impatience 
would not allow him to stay at Enchanted. 
He wanted to know the exact situation 
“outside.” 

A half-mile down the tote-road Tommy 
Eye dashed at him from the covert of the 
spruces. 

“T reckoned you’d be goin’, Mr. Wade!” 
he panted. “TI ain’t intendin’ to bother you 
— but what did Ben Rodliff say that was — 
that paper that he clubbed you with?” 

The pitiful intensity of his loyal anxiety 
struck Wade to the heart. “It was an in- 
junction, Tommy,” he explained, pa- 
tiently. “It’s an order from the court. Oh, 
it’s hellishly unjust! It may be law, but it 
is n’t justice; for justice would take into ac- 
count a man’s common rights, and would n’t 
tie them up by pettifogging delays.” He 
was talking asmuch to himself as to the poor 
fellow who clung to the thill. The words 
surged into his mouth out of his full soul. 
“T have been square with men, Tommy, 
square and decent. I believe in law and I 
want to respect it. But when law obeys 
Pulaski Britt’s bidding and takes you by 
the throat and kneels upon you and chokes 
you, and lets such a man as Britt walk past 
on his own business, free and clear, it’s 
law that’s devil-made and not God-in- 
spired.” 

But the incantation of that law was hav- 
ing its effect on a nature that was more doc- 
ile than it realized. In his hot anger he had 
said he would fight Britt with the tyrant’s 
own lawless choice of weapons. He looked 
back and remembered that he had intended 
to do so. A sheriff with a gold badge and 
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a bit of paper had prevailed over his bitter 
resolution when Pulaski Britt and his army 
at his back would have failed to cow him. 

The dull roll of a distant detonation came 
to them in the little silence that followed on 
Wade’s outburst. It came from the west, 
where men of the Enchanted crew were at 
work widening the granite jaws of Blunder 
Gorge to give clear egress to the Enchanted 
drive. In that moment of his utter despair 
the roar of the rend-rock was a mocking 
voice. 

“And that’s all there is to an injunction?” 
demanded Tommy. “Ben Rodliff hands 
you a paper and spits tobacker-juice on the 
snow and calls you a fool and goes down 
past here, like he did a little while ago, 
swingin’ his reins and singin’ a pennyr’yal 
hymn? Only has to do that to tie up the 
whole Enchanted drive that we hundred 
men have sweat and froze and worked to 
get onto the landings?” 

“Only that, Tommy,” replied Wade, 
bitterly. ‘‘ The law is sitting there on Blun- 
der dam. You can’t see it, but it’s there 
and it says ‘Hands off!’” 

“There’s something you can see, though,” 
Tommy declared. ‘You can see two men 
in a shack that’s been built over the gates 
of Blunder Lake dam. One sleeps day- 
times, the other sleeps nights, and they ’ve 
both got Winchesters. I’ve been there 
private and personal and looked ’em over.”’ 

“T don’t want any of my men lurking 
about that dam,” commanded Wade. 

Tommy Eye cinched his worn belt one 
notch tighter over his thin haunches and 
buttoned his checkered wool jacket. “I 
ain’t one of your men,” he growled, with 
such sudden and sullen change in demeanor 
that Wade stared at him in amazement. 
“T’ve gone into the outlaw business, and 
I’ve told you so and I’ve told Ben Rodliff 
so.” 

They heard the thudding boom of dyna- 
mite once more, and the absolutely fiendish 
look that came into Tommy’s face as he 
turned his gaze toward Blunder Valley en- 
lightened his employer. 

“That sounds good to me!” shrieked the 
teamster. It was as though one of his docile 
Dobbins of the hovel had suddenly perked 
ears and tail and begun to play the part of a 
beast of prey. 

When he ran back into the spruces Wade 
shouted after him, insistently and angrily. 
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But Tommy did not reply, and after a time 
he drove on, cursing soulfully the whole in- 
nate devilishness of the woods. That an- 
other weak nature had run amuck after the 
fashion to which he had become accustomed 
in his woods experience seemed probable; 
but he had neither time nor inclination to 
chase Tommy Eye. As to Blunder Lake 
dam, he reflected that the eternal vigilance 
of the Winchesters guaranteed Pulaski 
Britt’s interests in that direction and, soul- 
sick of the whole wicked situation, he was 
glad that the Winchesters were there. He 
had failed. He could at least own that much 
man fashion to Rodburd Ide. 

It was a messenger that he met — not the 
partner himself. And as he had anticipated, 
the messenger summoned him to Castonia. 
The last few miles of his journey took him 
along the bank of the Umcolcus. The big 
river had already thrown off its winter 
sheathing and was running full and free. 
It was waiting for the northern lakes, still 
ice-bound, to surrender their waters and 
sweep the logs down to it. 

Rodburd Ide’s stout soul uttered no com- 
plaints when the two had locked themselves 
in the little back office of the store. But his 
mute distress and bewilderment in the face 
of this calamity that was sanctioned by the 
law touched the young man more than com- 
plaints would have done. 

“T did n’t reckon it could go against us 
that bad, not after what the lawyer said. 
He seemed to know his business, Wade. 
But maybe he was too honest to fight a 
crowd like that. It’s a crusher to come after 
hopes was up like mine was. I even went 
to work the minute the ice slid down-river 
and set our sheer-booms above the logan 
and got the sortin’-gap ready. I was that 
sure our logs were comin’ down. But it 
ain’t your fault, Wade, and it ain’t mine. 
It’s just as I told you once before. It’s 
what we’re up against!” 

And then, striving for pretext to end the 
doleful session, he invited Wade to walk up 
the river-bank. He wanted to show him 
the site for the new great mills. “They 
can’t steal that much away from me, my 
boy,” he said, trying to be cheerful. “The 
mills will have to buy out of the corporation 
drive this year, seeing that we’re coopered 
on our contract. That means so much more 
good profit for Britt and his crowd. They’ve 
got their smell of what’s comin’, too, and 
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that’s probably why they fought so hard to 
get the injunction. They’re in for a big 
make and their own prices this year. But 
the more I know about that charter of the 
Great Independent, the more trouble I can 
see for the old crowd when the next Legis- 
lature gets to tearin’ this thing to pieces. 
The G. I.’s know what they’re doin’. 
They’ll have their rights. And when the 
big wagon starts, little fellers like you and I 
can climb aboard and ride, too. But the 
big wagon won’t start till next year,” he 
added, sadly. 

Out-of-doors they did not talk. The roar 
of the Hulling Machine dominated every- 
thing, and the spume-clouds, swaying above 
it, spat in their faces. On the platform of 
Ide’s store the pathetic brotherhood of the 
“Tt’ll-Git-Ye” club sat in silent conclave, 
stunned into a queer stupor by the bellow 
of the Hulling Machine, even as habitual 
opium-eaters succumb to the blissful influ- 
ence of the drug. 

Above the falls an island divided the 
river. On the channel side the waters raced 
turbulently. The island sentinelled the 
mouth of the logan that deeply indented the 
shore on the quiet side of the river. Ide had 
installed a system of sheer-booms. They 
spanned the current diagonally, and were 
to be the silent herders that would edge the 
log-flocks away from the banks, crowd 
them to centre at the sorting-gap, and keep 
them running free. Below tie sorting-gap 
there were two sheer-booms — divergent. 
One ushered the down-river logs back into 
the current that dashed toward the Hulling 
Machine. The other would swing the logs 
of the Enchanted drive into the quiet hold- 
ing-ground of the logan. 

The thought of the heaped logs in Blunder 
Valley, the memory of the dynamite bellow- 
ing its farewell to him over the tree-tops, 
and now the spectacle of these empty booms 
had the eloquence of despair and the pathos 
of failure for Dwight Wade. And as the 
two of them — he and his partner — stood 
there and gazed silently, they were forced 
to face bitter accentuation of their stricken 
fortunes: Pulaski D. Britt, master of the 
Umcolcus drive, came on his way north at 
the head of his men. It was an army march- 
ing with all its impedimenta. There were 
many huge bateaux swung upon trucks that 
had hauled them around the white-water. 
Men lifted them into the still waters above 
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the Hulling Machine and began to load 
them with tents, cordage, and the wangan 
stores. 

Rodburd Ide and his young partner stood 
at one side and surveyed this scene of ac- 
tivity without speaking. And Britt marched 
up to them, raucous and domineering with 
the masterfulness of the river-tyrant. It 
had long been the saying along the Umcol- 
cus that Pulaski Britt got mad a week be- 
fore the driving-season opened and stayed 
mad a week after it ended. 

“Tde,” he cried, “you and I seem to be 
always in trouble with each other lately, 
But it’s of your own makin’, not mine! 
These sheer-booms that you’ve stuck in here 
obstruct navigation. I want to get my boats 
up. You’ve got to cut these booms loose,” 

“Mr. Britt,” returned Ide, his tones quiv- 
ering with passion, “two men in each 
bateau crew can shove those booms down 
with pick-poles and let a bateau over with- 
out wasting a minute’s time. You’ve 
brought those bateaux over all your own 
sheer-booms below here — you’ve got your 
own booms above. You’ve been riding over 
’em for thirty years. Now be reasonable.” 

“You run back down there to your store 
and get onto your job of sellin’ kerosene and 
crackers,” advised the Honorable Pulaski, 
sarcastically. ‘Don’t you undertake to tell 
me my business. As river-master I say 
those logs obstruct navigation, and what I 
say on this river goes!” 

“You talk, Britt, as though a title that 
you’ve grabbed onto, the same as you have 
everything else along this river, amounted 
to anything in law,” objected the magnate 
of Castonia. ‘I own the land that those 
booms are hitched to, and you’re not goin’ 
to bluff me by any of your obstruction-to- 
navigation talk. You’ve managed to get 
most things along this river this spring your 
own way, but I reckon I know when you’ve 
gone about far enough. Don’t try to rub it 
in!” 

My. Britt, serene in his autocracy as 
drive-master, was in no mood to bandy 
arguments nor waste time on such as Rod- 
burd Ide. 

He whirled away, lifted a wooden box 
from one of the wagons, and set it down 
gingerly. 

“MacLeod!” he called. The boss came 
away from the river-bank, where he was 
superintending stowing of supplies. 
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“Unpack this dynamite and blow dam- 
nation out of those booms. The sortin’-gap 
first!”’ 

The man twisted his face in a queer 

imace. 

“JT don’t think I’ll do it, Mr. Britt,” he 
said, curtly. 

He looked away from Britt when the 
tyrant began to storm at him, and fixed his 
eyes on Wade’s face with an expression 
there was no reading. 

“No, I ain’t no coward, either,” he said, 
at last, interrupting his employer’s flow of 
invective. ‘‘But dynamitin’ other folks’ 
booms with the folks lookin’ at you ain’t 
laid down in a river-driver’s job; and I 
ain’t got any relish for nailin’ boot-heels all 
next summer in a jail workshop.” 

“T’ll take the responsibility of this,” 
shouted Britt. 

“Then you’d better do the job, sir,” 
suggested MacLeod, firmly. “Law has 
queer quirks, and I don’t propose to get 
mixed into it.” 

There was no gainsaying the logic of the 
boss’s position. The Honorable Pulaski 
noted that the men had overheard. He 
noted also that there were no signs of 
any volunteers coming from the ranks. 
And so with the impetuosity of his temper, 
when the eyes of men were upon him, he 
set his own hand to the job. With a cant- 
dog peak he began to pry at the box- 
cover. 

And Colin MacLeod, hesitating a mo- 
ment, walked straight up to Dwight Wade 
—to that young man’s discomposure, it 
must be confessed. Wade set his muscles 
to meet attack. But MacLeod halted off 
against him, folded his arms, and gazed at 
him with something of appeal in his frank 
gray eyes. There was candor in his look. 
In their other meetings Wade had only 
seen blind hate and unreasoning passion 
there. 

“Maybe you’ve got an idea that I’m a 
pretty cheap skate, Mr. Wade,” he blurted. 
“Maybe I am, but it ain’t been so between 
me and men unless there was women mixed 
in. My head ain’t strong where women is 
mixed in. You hold on and let me talk!” 
he cried, putting up his big hand. “I’ve 
got eleven hundred dollars in the bank that 
I’ve saved, my two hands, and a reputation 
of bein’ square between men. That’s all 
I have got, and I want to keep all three. 


I had you sized up wrong at the start. I 
mixed women in without any right to. I 
misjudged the cards as they laid. I used 
you dirty, and I got what was comin’ to me. 
Now I’ve found out. I know how things 
stand with you all along the line, from 
there —” he pointed south toward the out- 
side world that held Lyde Barrett —‘to 
there on Enchanted. And I’m sorry. I’m 
sorry I ever got mistaken and made things 
harder for a square man. You heard what 
I just said to Mr. Britt. I wanted you to 
hear it. All is, I’d like to shake hands with 
you and start fresh. It may have to be man 
to man between us yet on this river, but, by 
God, for myself I want it man fashion.” 

He cast a glance behind him. Britt had 
the box open and had dug out of the saw- 
dust some cylinders in brown paper wrap- 
pings. When MacLeod whirled to face 
Wade, the latter put out his hand without 
reservation in face or gesture. Months be- 
fore, such amazing repentance and con- 
version might have astonished him. But he 
understood the real ingenuousness of the 
woods better now. Pulaski Britt, hardened 
by avarice and outside associations, was not 
of the true life of the woods. This impulsive 
boy, with his mighty muscles and his tender 
heart, was of the woods and only the woods. 

MacLeod came one step nearer to Rod- 
burd Ide and pulled off his hat. 

“Tf it ain’t too much trouble, Mr. Ide, I 
wish you’d tell Miss Nina that I’ve done it 
square and righted it fair. And don’t scowl 
at me that way, Mr. Ide! It was a dream — 
and I’ve woke up! It was a pretty wild 
dream —and a man does queer things in 
his sleep. Your girl ain’t for me or my kind, 
and I know it now that I’ve woke up. I’d 
like to tell her so, and explain, but I don’t 
know how to do it, Mr. Ide. You do it for 
me. I ask you man fashion!” 

He started away from them hastily, strode 
back to the bateaux, and began to swear at 
the men who had stopped work to gaze on 
the Honorable Pulaski. The latter had 
already embarked in a bateau, carrying sev- 
eral of those ominous sticks wrapped in 
their brown paper cases. 

“Britt,” shrilled Ide, “‘we’ve been to law 
with you to find out rights. Ain’t you willin’ 
to take your own medicine?” 

“Hell on your law!” blazed the drive- 
master, contemptuously. 

“Give us time to get an injunction before 
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you destroy our good property,” demanded 
the little man, choking with his ire. 

For answer Britt shook one of the dyna- 
mite sticks above his head without even 
turning to look back. His men crowded 
the boat over the boom at the sorting-gap 
and Britt lighted the fuse and tossed the 
explosive upon the anchored log plat- 
form. 

“‘My God, if our men were only here in- 
stead of at Enchanted,” mourned J.de. 

“They’re just where we ough: to have 
them, Mr. Ide,” the young man gritted. 

Britt was safely away up-river when the 
dynamite did its work; his men had rowed 
like fiends. It was a beautiful job, viewed 
from the standpoint of destruction. The 
downward thrust of the mighty force splin- 
tered the platform into toothpicks and let 
the booms adrift. 

The partners of Enchanted did not ex- 
change comments. They gazed after the 
destroyer. Taking his time, as though to 
prolong their distress, he dynamited the 
booms above and then stood up and jerked 
his arm as a signal for his crew to follow. 
They went splashing up the river, six oars 
to a bateau, and disappeared one after the 
other, bound for the mouth of Jerusalem 
stream. Already the jaws of the Hulling 
. Machine were gulping down the gobbets of 
splintered logs. 

“How soon can you replace those booms, 
Mr. Ide?” The young man edged the 
words through his teeth, as a man stricken 
with lockjaw might have spoken. And with- 
out waiting for reply he hurried on. ‘Put 
’em in, Mr. Ide, because you’re going to 
need ’em. And put along this shore all the 
men in Castonia who can handle guns. 
Winchesters and dynamite, and ‘Hell on 
law,’ for a battle-cry! That’s what he’s 
given us. It’s good enough for me. Will you 
put those booms in, Mr. Ide?” 

“T’ll put ’em in, and I’ll protect ’em 
after they’re put in,” declared the little 
man, stoutly. 

They looked at each other a moment and 
turned and hurried back toward the settle- 
ment. Neither man seemed to feel that 
words could help that situation nor empha- 
size determination. 

Prophet Eli was in front of Ide’s store with 
his little white stallion when the two arrived 
there. The old man surveyed Wade shrewd- 
ly when he hastened to Nina Ide, who was 
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standing at one side. She appeared to be 
waiting word with him. 

“Boy! Boy!” whispered the girl, clasping 
his tanned hand in both of hers, ‘I don’t 
like to see your eyes shine so! They’re 
hard. But I know how to soften them. I 
have a letter for you from the one of all the 
world. Come with me and I'll give it to 
you.” 

“Keep it for me,” he muttered. “Keep 
it until I come for it. I’m not fit to touch it 
now. It might make a decent man of me 
and — and —I don’t want to be, not just 
yet, Miss Nina.” He whirled away, climbed 
upon his jumper, and lashed his horse back 
the trail toward Enchanted. And the words 
of that half-jeering ditty of Prophet Eli’s 
followed him, as they had on that mem- 
orable first day at Castonia: 

“Oh, the little brown bull came down from the 
mountains, 
Shang, ro-ango, 
Whango-whey! 

And as he was feelin’ salutatious 

Chased oid Pratt a mile, by gracious. 

Licked old Shep and two dog Towsers, 

Then marched back home with old Pratt’s trousers, 
Whango-whey!” 

His poor beast was staggering when at 
last he topped the horseback overlooking 
Enchanted Valley. He himself plodded be- 
hind the jumper, clinging to it, walking to 
keep awake. He had started in the dusk, he 
had been nearly twenty-four hours on the 
road from Castonia, and it was growing 
dusk again. He was too utterly weary to be 
surprised when Tommy Eye came hurrying 
down from a knoll that commanded a long 
view of the tote-road. The light of a little 
camp-fire glowed on the knoll and he saw 
that a horse was tethered there. 

“I’m gettin’ to be a worse outlaw than 
ever, Mr. Wade,” declared the teamster. 
“T’ve stole one of your hosses, and grub and 
hay from the store camp, and I’m livin’ here 
in the woods. I’ve been waitin’ for you,” he 
added, wistfully. “I might have slept a 
little last night when I did n’t know, but I 
reckon*I didn’t. I figgered you’d come. 
I’ve been waitin’ for you. They can’t say 
I’m one of your men, Mr. Wade. I’m livin’ 
here in the woods.” 

“Look here, Eye!” blurted his employer, 
roughly. “‘I have n’t any time nor taste for 
fool talk just now. You take that horse back 
to camp and get onto your job.” He started 
on. 
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“You don’t sound as though you’d got 
what you went after,” cried Tommy, un- 
abashed. He came trotting behind. ‘You 
did n’t get satisfaction, then, Mr. Wade! 
Injunction still there, hey? You didn’t 
et —” 

“What did you suppose I’d get from 
Pulaski Britt, you infernal fool?” His own 
brutality toward the faithful servitor made 
him ashamed. But the spirit of evil that 
had taken possession of him was speaking 
through lips that he surrendered in weari- 
ness of body and bitterness of soul. And 
when shade of repentance smote him at 
sight of Tommy trotting sorrowfully at his 
side, he gasped out of his woe, “He has 
dynamited our booms, Tommy. Did it with 
his own hands. And now —” he threw up 
his arms toward Blunder Lake —“ wait till 
to-morrow!”’ 

Tommy Eye stopped without a word and 
let Wade go on. 

“Wait till to-morrow!” he mumbled, as 
he scrambled back up the knoll, “ Wait till 
to-morrow, when I’ve got a two-hoss load 
of canned thunder planted under Blunder 
dam, and the devil helpin’ me by puttin’ 
them two to sleep, snorin’ like quillpigs!”’ 
He waited until Wade had stumbled out of 
sight, then cinched upon his horse the blank- 
ets that had served for couch during his 
vigil, mounted, and urged the animal 
through the woods, kicking heels into its 
flanks, 

There were men of the crew who heard 
an unwonted sound in the midnight hush 
of the Enchanted camp. It was a dull, 
heavy, earth-thudding noise that swept 
down the north over the tree-tops and trav- 
elled on through the forest. Men awoke and 
asked themselves what had awakened them, 
and went to sleep again, and knew not what 
it meant. 

Wade did not hear the sound. Exhaus- 
tion had fettered his senses when he crawled 
into his bunk in the office camp. What he 
did hear as he roused himself in the gray 
of early dawn to set his hand to the desper- 
ate task he was resolved upon was the splat- 
tering rush of a horse’s feet in the spring 
ooze of the tote-road and a human voice 
that squalled hysterically, ‘Man the river, 
damn ye! Man the river!” 

It was Tommy Eye. He was crouched on 
the back of his horse when the men came 
tumbling out. His little eyes were like fire- 
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points. The wattles of his neck were blood- 
gorged. He spat froth as he raved at them. 

“Man the river, I tell ye! She’s b’ilin’ 
full from bank to bank. Ben Rodliff’s in- 
junction busted to blazes and the Enchanted 
drive started slam-whoopin’, and it’s me 
that’s done it!’ 

‘You hellion, have you blowed Blunder 
dam?” shouted the chopping-boss, while 
Dwight Wade was still gasping for words. 

“Blowed Blunder dam?”  shrieked 
Tommy. “Why, I’ve blowed Blunder dam 
so high that Ben Rodliff’s injunction can’t 
get to it in a balloon. I’ve blowed a gouge 
ten feet deep in the bed-rock. I’ve let the 
innards out of Blunder Lake. She’s runnin’ 
valley-full, ice-cakes dancin’ jigs on the black 
water! And when they ask who done it, 
tell em it was me! Tommy Eye, the out- 
law! Tommy Eye, with a two-hoss load of 
canned thunder!” He tried to shake his 
fists above his head, but groaned, and one 
arm dropped as though it were helpless. 
Blood was caked on his hand and wrist. 
He did not wait for Wade to ask the ques- 
tion. 

“Tt’s the pay I got for wakin’ ’em up in 
time to run, Mr. Wade. I give ema chance. 
They give me a thirty-thirty! They’d have 
give me more if they could have shot 
straighter. I’m an outlaw, but there ain’t 
no blood on my head, Mr. Wade.” 

He slid off the horse and staggered toward 
the cook camp. 

“Gimme mine in my hand, cook,” he 
called. ‘“I’ll eat it whilst I’m runnin’. For 
it’s man the river, boys!” 

And the rest of them ate running, too. 
Wade led them, determined that no one 
should head him in the race. He heard the 
husky breathing of the hundred runners at 
his back when he swept around the granite 
dome of Enchanted and came in view of the 
valley. They stopped, panting, and sur- 
veyed the scene fora moment. They saw 
the tumbling waters, yeasty and brown. 
They heard the groan and grunt of dis- 
solving log-piles. And each man took a 
new grip on his cant-dog handle and loped 
on. 
It was plain that Tommy Eye had spoken 
the truth. That flood was not the mere out- 
rush through shattered dam-gates. Blunder 
Lake was emptying itself through a rent 
deeper than Nature had set in its side. Ina 
stream-bed of intervales and broad levels 
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the Enchanted drive would have been scat- 
tered to its own disaster. But Blunder Val- 
ley was slashed deep between the hills. The 
turbid flood that raced there was penned. 
The log-herds could only butt the granite 
cliffs and surge on. 

They “manned the river,” scattering 
along, one man posted at a curve in sight of 
another. A hat waved meant that a jam 
was forming and called for help. And when 
timber jack-strawed too wildly to be readily 
loosened by cant-dog and pick-pole they 
dynamited. There was no time for “knit- 
tin’-work” on that drive. 

Tommy Eye, with meal-sack slung over 
his shoulder, made himself custodian of the 
“canned thunder.” It was Larry Gorman, 
woodsman poet, who first called him “‘Tom- 
my Thunder.” If you go into the north 
country you can probably find some one to 
sing you the song that Larry Gorman com- 
posed, the first verse running: 


Come, listen, good white-water chaps! Who was 
t man, I wonder, 

Who turned himself to an outlaw bold and put 
the bang-juice under? 

Who was it cracked the neck of her, ’way up at 

old Lake Blunder, 
When hell broke loose and sluiced our spruce? 
”T were done by Tommy Thunder!” 


His was the recklessness of mania. Men 
who saw him coming along the shore with 
his horrid burden dodged into the woods. 
Where and when he slept no one knew. 
Day-time and night-time he was racing to 
where logs had cob-piled. Roars that 
boomed among the hills told that he had 
arrived. In the first gray of morning men 
saw him warming his dynamite over a camp- 
fire, and shuddered and hurried away. To 
find the king log of a jam and drop his'car- 
tridge where it would have instant effect, he 
took chances that made men turn their 
backs. It is n’t pleasant to see a man macer- 
ated by grinding logs or scattered across the 
sky. 

No word passed between Tommy Eye and 
Dwight Wade. Those days and nights when 
the Enchanted drive was on its roaring way 
to the Umcolcus were not the sort of days 
that invited conversation. On the ordinary 
stream-drives to the main river, in the des- 
perate hurry of the driving-pitch, men work 
during as many hours as they can stand up. 
With the drive under control, they can at 
least stop sluicing in the dead hours of the 
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night. But the Enchanted drive that spring 
was a wild beast that never closed its eyes, 
As it raged along they did not dare to leave 
it alone for an hour. Men raced beside it, 
clutched at it, clung on as long as they were 
able, and dropped off, stunned by the stupor 
of exhaustion. 

After a few hours some one’s ‘prodding 
foot stirred them back to wakefulness, and 
they stumbled up and began the fight once 
more. Outside of a charge in battle there 
is no place where individual rivalry is so 
keen and eager as in a driving-crew on hard 
waters. Men do not require to be urged to 
do their utmost. “Coward” and “shirk” 
are sneers that cut deeply down-river. 

Wade, rushing from point to point, cant- 
dog in hand, his shoes pulpy with wet, his 
clothes in tatters, saw men asleep with their 
faces in the tin plates that the cookee had 
heaped with food. They had gone to sleep 
with the first mouthful, hungry as demons, 
but overcome the moment their feet stopped 
moving. 

Some he found asleep where they were 
posted to “‘card”’ certain ledges. He beat 
them about the head with the flat of his 
hand, and they awoke and thanked him with 
wistful smiles that touched his heart. But 
brutal force had started the Enchanted 
drive, brutal force marked its rush, and 
brutal force must keep it going. Brutal 
force took toll in the logs that were splintered 
by dynamite, but it was a toll that circum- 
stances demanded. A man unwilling to take 
the chances that Tommy Eye took would 
have wasted thousands of feet instead of 
hundreds, and Wade knew it, and gulped 
words of gratitude when they met, hurrying 
on the shore. 

Halfway to the Umcolcus, Lazy Tom 
stream enters Blunder, and here Wade 
found Barnum Withee rushing in his logs 
and eager to accept an invitation to join 
drives. Withee was asking no questions. 
He did not need to. He understood. What 
had been done up-stream was none of his 
business, he reflected. He could declare 
that much when he got his drive down, and 
could defend himself from being an accom- 
plice. In the meantime he would take ad- 
vantage of the situation. 

There were now one hundred and sixty 
herders of the wild flock, and Barnum 
Withee, one of the best men on the river, to 
take command of the rear. 

















So Wade went to the front — to Castonia, 
sweeping down the swollen Umcolcus in one 
of Withee’s bateaux with four men at the 
oars. He had played violence against vio- 
lence in the big game. It was natural to 
suppose that Pulaski Britt by this time had 
his fists clinched ready to retaliate. 

On either side of his bateau as he hur- 
ried to Castonia the logs ran free. But they 
were all his own logs, this advance guard, 
marked with the double diamond and 
cross. 

Had Rodburd Ide done his part, and were 
they being held at Castonia ? 

He found the booms set again, Rodburd 
Ide in command at the sorting-gap, and 
various members of the “It’ll Git-Ye” club 
sitting along the shore with guns across their 
knees. Every able-bodied man in Castonia 
was on the booms with pick-pole, and al- 
ready the double-diamond logs were swirling 
and herding in the logan. 

“Tt’s done and they’ll have us into court, 
but by the gods we’ll have some ready 
money to fight ’em with!’ yelped the little 
man, grasping Wade’s hand as the bateau 
swung broadside to the sorting-gap plat- 
form. And when he had heard the story of 
“Tommy Thunder, outlaw,” that his part- 
ner hurriedly related, he grinned with his 
mouth, even though his forehead puckered 
with apprehension. 

“But will it let us out, Wade?” he asked. 
“The man took it on himself out of his 
grudge against Britt. But will it let us 
out?” 

“Tt’s your money that is in this thing, and 
not mine,” returned the young man; “and 
I suppose it’s natural for you to think of 
your property first. But as for me, Mr. Ide, 
I'll take what profits are coming to me from 
this operation, and I’ll stand in with poor 
old Tommy Eye, jointly indicted, jointly in 
the dock, jointly in jail, till the last dollar is 
spent.” 

For just an instant Ide’s eyes flickered. 
Then they became shiny. 

“My boy,” he said, “the Enchanted 
Township Lumber Company is incorpo- 
rated and you and I own the stock. With 
your consent I’m goin’ to make over ten 
shares of that stock to Thomas Eye before I 
sleep to-night. I reckon this company 
stands ready to fight its battles and protect 
its members.” 

“Mr. Ide,” gulped Wade, contritely, 
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“forgive me for that hasty speech. But God 
help me, partner, I’ve been in hell since I 
saw you last, and I’m full of the fires of it. 
I think you can understand.” 

He crouched there in the bateau, clutch- 
ing the gunwale with hands that trembled 
until they shook his body to and fro. His 
face was streaked with the grime of days 
and nights of toil. His eyes were haggard 
with sleeplessness. Fasting had hollowed 
his cheeks. Such lines as only the bitter 
things of life can set in the human counte- 
nance were traced deep upon the brown 
skin. In his rags and his weariness he was 
as one who had been conquered, instead of 
one who had fulfilled. The little man of 
Castonia reached down and patted his 
shoulder with hand that had a father’s 
sympathy in its touch. 

“Bub,” he murmured, “I’m goin’ to take 
some other time to tell you what I think of 
you. Just now I want you to go down to the 
house. My girl Nina will know what to say 
to you and what to do for you. She has 
some letters for you to read before you go to 
sleep,and I reckon they’ll give you pleasant 
dreams.” 

The girl Kate Arden opened the door and 
welcomed him with a smile, the first he had 
ever seen on her face. His heart came into 
his mouth at sight of her. Never had she 
seemed so like Lyde Barrett. But before 
he had word with her Nina Ide came run- 
ning, floury hands outspread, her face alight 
above her housewife’s tire. She stood on 
tiptoe, put her arms about his neck, and 
kissed him. 

“Brother Dwight! Brother Dwight!” she 
half sobbed. ‘O Brother Dwight, I did n’t 
know — I did n’t realize — I did n’t under- 
stand, or I would have held you back until 
you had torn these two arms from my shoul- 
ders. I have prayed for you and watched 
for you. They buy their logs with blood up 
here. But it shall not be with your blood, 
Dwight. I have hated father all these days. 
He knew what you were going back to, and 
did n’t stop you!” 

“Tt was all my own affair, little girl.” 
Wade returned, gently; “my duty to which 
I was bound by fair man-promise. And 
I’ve got our logs into the river — but it has 
been the kind of work that blisters souls, 
Sister Nina!” His voice had a pathetic 


quaver of weariness. 
“T was at the sorting-gap when the first 
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one came, and I knelt and kissed it,” she 
said, smiling at him from misty eyes. “And 
then I wrote to the one of all the world and 
told her about a hero.” 

An hour later he lay asleep in a darkened 
room, the tense lines gone from his face, his 
lax hand spread over a letter, finding the 
sweetest solace in slumber he had known 
for many a day. 

At the first peep of light next morning he 
was at the sorting-gap in full command, re- 
moving a burden of responsibility from 
Rodburd Ide that had made that little man 
a quaking wreck of his ordinarily self-reliant 
self; for in every log that had come spinning 
around the upper bend of the Umcolcus his 
fears had seen the peak of Pulaski Britt’s 
rushing bateau. 

That the river-tyrant would come, furious 
beyond the power of tongue to express, was a 
fact accepted by Dwight Wade, and a pros- 
pect he had nerved himself to meet. But 
every hour that passed without bringing the 
drive-master meant so much more toward 
the success of the Enchanted drive. 

The logs came in stampeding droves. 
Withee’s were mixed among the double dia- 
monds, but there were no delays at the sort- 
ing-gap. Two crews fed them through, one 
for day and one for night, with a dozen lan- 
terns lighting their work. Wade was re- 
solved that Britt should lack one argument 
in the bitter contention. The sorting should 
be done faithfully and promptly, and the 
down-river drive should be hurried on its 
way. But at the end of four days not one of 
the logs nicked with the “double hat,” 
Britt’s registered mark, had shown up. Nor 
did Britt himself appear. 

A sullen, suffering man of Britt’s crew, 
who came walking into Castonia with hand 
held above his head to ease the awful, throb- 
bing agony of a felon, brought the first news. 

Blunder Lake dam had been blown, and 
such a chasm had been opened in the bed- 
rock that the lake had vomited its waters to 
the west until the bed of Britt’s shallow 
canal to the east was above the water-line. 
Britt had only his splash dams along Jeru- 
salem for a driving-head. In past years the 
pour of the canal had given him a current 
in Jerusalem dead-water. Now he was try- 
ing to warp his logs across there with head- 
works and anchor. But the south wind was 
howling against him, and no human muscle 
could turn the windlass, even when the oaths 
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of the Honorable Pulaski D. Britt dinned 
the ears of his toilers. All this the new- 
comer related. 

“And it’s something awful to hear!”’ said 
the man. “He walks the platform of that 
head-works, back and forth and back and 
forth. He cusses God and the angels, the 
wind and all it blows acrost. And then 
when he is well worked up to cussin’, he 
’tends to the case of the devils that blowed 
up Blunder Lake dam. And his face is as 
red as my shirt, and the veins stick out on 
his for’ard as big as a baby’s finger. They 
say that you can’t cuss only about so much 
without somethin’ happenin’ to you. I’ve 
read about the cap’n of a ship that done it 
too much once, and his ghost is still a-sailin’, 
All I’ve got to say is that if Pulaski Britt 
don’t stop he’ll get his.” 

The “It’ll-Git-Ye” club had listened to 
this recital intently. It agreed forebodingly. 
In fact, in special session the club passed 
vote of dismal prophecy for the whole Jeru- 
salem operation. 

Two days later the “It’ll-Git-ye’s,” as 
sombre prophets, were distinctly cheered by 
sight of Boss Colin MacLeod borne past 
Rodburd Ide’s store on a litter. They were 
hurrying him to a hospital down-river, and 
he had his teeth set into his lip to keep the 
groans back. 

“No, sir! No fifty more miles of that for 
you, my boy,” declared Ide, when he was 
told that MacLeod’s arm and leg were 
broken. “Into my house you go, and the 
doctor comes here.” And MacLeod was 
put to bed in the spare room, weeping 
quietly. 

“It was the head-works warp done it, Mr. 
Wade,” he moaned, turning hollow eyes 
upon his sympathizer. “ Broke and snapped 
back. I told him man’s strength could n’t 
warp them logs across against that wind, but 
he was bound to make us do it. He said 1 
was a coward, Mr. Wade. But I took the 
place at the guide-block to show I was n't. 
And then he cursed me for gettin’ hurt!” 

When Wade left the room he found Kate 
Arden waiting outside. During the days he 
had been at Castonia the girl had appeared 
to avoid him. She had paled when he spoke 
to her, replied curtly, and hurried away as 
though she feared he was about to broach 
some topic that would distress her. Yet it 
was not toward him, merely, that she had 
displayed that apprehensive reserve. Not 
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even to Nina Ide did she open her heart, and 
Nina had told Wade of this with wonder- 
ment and grief. She had been docile, even 
to the subterfuge of sitting silent by John 
Barrett’s bedside when Lyde Barrett had 
resigned her trust to seek Dwight Wade in 
the wilderness. She had made no comment, 
asked no questions. She had shown dumb 
gratitude and eagerly sought such household 
tasks as could be entrusted to her untrained 
hands. But wistful shrinking, the air of a 
wild thing confined but not tamed, was with 
her ever. 

But when she faced Wade outside the 
door, her eyes shone like stars, her cheeks 
flamed, and the old fearlessness and deter- 
mination were in her features. 

“T shall take care of him,” she said. “I 
shall nurse him, and no one but me! I shall 
know how, Mr. Wade. He’ll need me now. 
You go and tell them all that I shall nurse 
him. No one else shall do it.” 

It was the woods mate claiming her own. 
It was more than love as convention has 
classed it. It was that fire, lighted by the 
primordial torch of passion, that burns and 
does not reason; not to be smothered by re- 
buff or abuse; its pride not the calculating 
pride of a resentment that can avail to di- 
vorce it from its object, but the pride of 
blind, utter loyalty through all. 

Dwight Wade had gone near enough to 
the heart of things to understand this love. 

He looked at her a little while, sympathy 
lighting his eyes and vibrating in his voice 
as he answered her: 

“You shall have him, poor little girl, be- 
cause he needs you.” 

He opened the door for her, closed it be- 
hind her, and left them alone together. 

Two days later the “It’ll-Git-Ye” club 
realized the full climax of ominous prophecy 
and was correspondingly content. The 
Honorable Pulaski D. Britt was brought out 
from Jerusalem dead-water and taken 
down-river, a helpless hulk of a man grunt- 
ing stertorous breaths, his right hand that 
had gestured so despotically all the years 
along Umcolcus now hanging helpless at his 
side, his right leg dangling uselessly as they 
lifted him along to a wagon. 

Astonishment was the mildest of the emo- 
tions of Dwight Wade on beholding him. 
It was the fate that the choleric tyrant had 
invited. That last and mightiest rage of his 
life, when with swollen veins and purple 
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face he had stamped about the head-works 
platform, had done for Pulaski Britt and 
his weakened blood-vessels what those who 
knew him well had predicted. Wade was 
not surprised, for the suppression of Britt 
by this means and at this shrieking climax 
in Britt’s affairs was too entirely logical. It 
came to him suddenly that he felt a sense of 
relief, and then he wondered with shame 
whether he had hoped for this event, logical 
though it was. Then he dismissed the spec- 
ulation as unprofitable and not agreeable. 
The tyrant was in chains of his own forging. 
His logs came limping along in scattered 
squads and were sent through the sorting- 
gap and down-river. The new master of 
the corporation drive was not cordial. But 
he was not hostile, either. He surlily de- 
manded expedition at the Castonia sorting- 
gap, and went on up-river. 

There are some combatants who, seeing 
a crisis approaching, feel that it is their best 
policy to sit down and wait until the crisis 
comes to them. This implies the calcula- 
tion that perhaps the crisis may go around 
the other way, and it is not the policy for the 
intrepid. In his present mood Dwight Wade 
decided to go to meet the crisis, with chin 
up and his shoulders well back. 

He addressed the president of the Um- 
colcus Lumbering and Log-driving Asso- 
ciation requesting a conference with him and 
the directors of the body. If the letter thinly 
screened a demand for that conference it 
was the fault of Dwight Wade’s resolute 
determination to face the music. The let- 
ter remained long unanswered. Its receipt 
was not even acknowledged. The delay 
seemed to be contemptuous turning-down 
of a possible overture of amicable settle- 
ment. Rodburd Ide sadly persuaded him- 
self into that conviction, and daily gazed 
toward the south in search of the sheriff, 
bringing writs of attachment, with as much 
trepidation as he had gazed north in the 
black days when he expected Pulaski Britt. 

Dwight Wade was hardly more sanguine. 
And yet he was heartened by letters from 
his lawyer, who was up and at the foe once 
more. The lawyer intimated that there was 
earnest conference going on among the big 
fellows of the timber interests. In the past, 
prior to sittings of the Legislature, they had 
heard the ominous stampings of the farm- 
ers’ cowhide boots and the mutterings about 
unrighteous privileges, filched State timber- 
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lands, and unequal taxation. In the secret 
sessions of those directors the stand-pat 
roarings of the Honorable Pulaski D. Britt 
had drowned the voices of the people. But 
in these days the Honorable Pulaski Britt 
sat at home, unable to open that vociferous 
mouth, unable to lift that ponderous hand 
that had pounded emphasis. 

In the end, Wade decided that the big 
fellows were waiting to make sure in their 
own minds what they were to say to him, be- 
fore they summoned him to conference. 
That he was correct was proven by the let- 
ter that came at last. It was a courteous 
letter; it appointed a time of meeting, and 
named as the place John Barrett’s office. 

On the evening before Wade left Castonia 
Colin MacLeod summoned him, a cheerful 
convalescent who looked out daily into the 
new flush of June and restlessly moved his 
stiffened limbs in his chair and counted the 
days between himself and the free life out- 
of-doors. 

“Mr. Ide was tellin’ me why you were 
goin’ and where you were goin’,” said Mac- 
Leod, with simple earnestness. Kate Arden 
was sitting with her face on his knee, and 
he held his hand on her head, smoothing her 
hair gently. “I wanted the little girl to stay 
here whilst I talked this to you. I told you 
about my dream once, man fashion. I’ve 
told her about it. I ain’t excusin’ or screen- 
in’ myself. I didn’t know, that’s all. I 
never tried to fool this little girl, Mr. Wade. 
They lied who said I did. I pitied her, Mr. 
Wade. But it’s a hard place to start in 
lovin’ a girl where I saw her first — and I’d 
seen some one else before I saw her. But I 
know now, sir. I’ve told her so all these 
days that she’s been with me, so true and 
tender. I reckon I never was in love before. 
I would n’t have acted that way with you, 
sir, if I was really in love, and trusted. But 
there ain’t no mistake this time, Mr. Wade,” 
he gulped, sob in his throat and a smile in 
his eyes. “I’m her man forever and ever. 
She knows it, and she’s glad. And I know 
she’s all mine, and I’m the happiest man in 
the whole north country.” 

He broke in upon Wade’s eager words of 
congratulation. 

“There’s just one more word I wanted to 
say — sort of in the way of business, Mr. 
Wade. Maybe —” there was a strange look 
on his face —‘‘ maybe when you’re outside, 
some one — some one may drop a word, or 
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inquire about her business — you know — 
something about her.” His look of strange 
significance became deeper, and Wade un- 
derstood. “All is, you might say that she 
and Colin MacLeod is goin’ to get married, 
and Colin MacLeod ain’t askin’ anybody 
for her — only herself and God. God ain’t 
denyin’ His Fathership to a girl as good as 
she is. Colin MacLeod ain’t askin’ any- 
thing else —ain’t allowin’ anything else, 
Say that to ’em! He’s got his own two 
hands and eleven hundred dollars saved, 
and the big woods for her and for him. She 
and I would n’t be happy outside of the big 
woods, Mr. Wade. Say it all to ’em, sir, if 
any one drops a word to you —and they 
probably will, becayse you’ve had words 
with them. You’ll know how to say it. But 
make it plain that it will be dangerous busi- 
ness for any man to reach out his hand to 
her or to me with anything in it — and tell 
‘em it’s Colin MacLeod says that,” he 
added, bitterly. 

“The only things you need in a hand out- 
stretched to you, Colin,” cried Wade, ad- 
vancing towards him, “are good will and 
honest love, and both are in this hand I 
reach to you.” 

At the door he turned. 

“Will you wait until I come back, Colin?” 
he asked. “TI would like to stand up with 
you when you are married — myself and 
Nina Ide.” 

“T’ll wait, Mr. Wade,” returned the other, 
tears of gratitude springing to his eyes. 
“And may luck go with you in the business 
you are starting on.” 

That fervent wish, put again into words, 
followed him next morning, when he de- 
parted from Castonia. This time it was 
Tommy Eye who said it— Tommy Eye, 
fresh down with the rear of the drive, and a 
very timorous and apprehensive figure of an 
outlaw. But he seemed to be a little disap- 
pointed after Wade had assured him that 
the matter of Blunder Lake dam would be 
assumed by the Enchanted company and 
that Tommy himself had nothing to fear. 

“T reckon you can do it, Mr. Wade. You 
can do most anything you set out to,” sighed 
Tommy. “TI kind of figgered on that outlaw 
business to keep me away from down-river. 
The city ain’t good for the likes of me. They 
begin to rattle the keys of the calaboose the 
minute I get off’n the train.” 

“Tommy,” commanded Wade, severely, 
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“don’t you go down-river this season. You 
stay here and attend to the work we’ve got 
laid out for you.” 

“That’s just as good as the outlaw prop- 
osition,” declared Tommy, his face clearing. 
“Orders from you settles things, Mr. Wade. 
Here I stay.” 


It was two days later in the office of the 
Honorable John Barrett. It was a very po- 
lite and amiable body of gentlemen with 
whom Wade had been discussing some de- 
tails of the lumbering business in the north 
country. John Barrett, presiding, had been 
most courteous of all. 

And yet the talk had been too polite. The 
gentlemen had warily edged around the big 
question. At last Wade arose and leaned 
toward them over the big table of the direc- 
tors’ room, 

“Gentlemen,” he said, determinedly, “it 
is time to come to the point and disclose 
what is in our minds. You know as well as 
I the conditions that exist in this State. I’m 
going to tell you very frankly that I propose 
to fight those conditions. I propose to 
organize the small operators. I have been 
fighting; but it has been infernally nasty 
fighting. I assume the responsibility for the 
Blunder Lake affair, and I’m distinctly 
ashamed of being obliged to fight that way 
for common rights that have been usurped. 
I don’t want to fight that way any longer.” 

“Nor we don’t,” broke in one of the di- 
rectors, with fervor. “There’s no money in 
it.” 

“Tama new-comer in the north country,” 
the young man went on—but John Barrett 
arose and broke in, after most conciliatory 
apology. 

“Now just a word here to avoid discus- 
sion that cannot be agreeable or profitable 
to any of us,” he said. ‘You are a new- 
comer, Mr. Wade, to be sure; but you have 
shown qualities that command the respect 
of all of us.”” There was more significance in 
the searching glance he bestowed on Wade 
than in his words. The young man realized 
ina flash that it was undoubtedly John Bar- 
tett who had dominated the preliminary 
conferences, as he was dominating this one. 
“Mr. Britt — and I want to speak no ill of 
our unfortunate associate — has been the 
executive in the north country, and we have 
deplored some of his measures as unwise, 
without having been able to modify his im- 
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petuosity of character. The situation will 
undoubtedly take on a new light from now 
on. We’d like your permission, Mr. Wade, 
to leave the past just as it is. There have 
been mistakes on both sides, and we can 
cancel those scores with honor to both. It 
is no secret that I shall undoubtedly be the 
next Governor of this State. The conven- 
tion has already nominated me, as you 
know, Mr. Wade.” 

He spoke now with greater earnestness. 

“T declare here before my associates, Mr. 
Wade, as I shall pledge later to the people 
of the State, that if I am elected I shall be a 
Governor of the whole people, and not of 
any faction. Personally I shall be glad, Mr. 
Wade, to have you and all others interested 
come before the next Legislature, present 
complaints and arguments, and let this whole 
matter be settled justly. You will find that 
you and your supporters have interests to 
protect against unwarrantable assaults by 
the demagogs. In the new conditions that 
are coming to prevail in these days in public 
matters, those who preserve to themselves 
the full measure of their rights are exceed- 
ingly fortunate. And against those new 
conditions it is folly to fight. But in correct- 
ing abuses the pendulum sometimes swings 
too far. I think we can fairly ask you, Mr. 
Wade, and those operators who may follow 
your leadership, to join us in protecting 
what rightfully belongs to us — to all of us. 
You will understand that I am offering no 
hint of bulldozing nor collusion. It has 
come to a time when we cannot afford to 
jeopardize our party or our property, and 
the safety of both is concerned in a full and 
frank settlement of this question of the 
timber-lands.”’ 

He gazed inquiringly on this young man 
who had come up to the fortress to fight and 
now found fortress and foe dissolving like a 
mirage. 

“Mr. Barrett,” declared Wade, earnestly, 
“on that basis you have my honest co-opera- 
tion.” He took his hat. There was no ex- 
cuse for remaining longer in a directors’ 
meeting of Umcolcus Lumbering Associa- 
tion. His head whirled with the stunning 
suddenness of it all. 

“Er — Mr. Wade!” called Barrett, ad- 
vancing to him. “I would like to speak to 
you on a small matter of business — a little 
personal matter, gentlemen,” he explained, 
with a glance at them over his shoulder. 
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When they were well apart John Barrett 
placed his hand on Wade’s arm. 

“Er — Mr. Wade,” he said, still with a 
queer little hesitation in his tones, but with 
the utmost cordiality in his face, “I was 
speaking to my daughter, Lyde, to-day — 
telling her that you were to be at the direc- 
tors’ meeting at three, and —I believe it 
was by my suggestion — she is coming with 
her phaeton to take you for a bit of a turn 
about town. And it would give us great de- 
light if you would dine with us. I thought 
that — er —after such a strenuous winter 
in the woods a bit of social relaxation would 
not be amiss.” He patted the young man’s 
arm, 

Wade could not see the Honorable John 
Barrett’s face just then, for the mists had 
come into his eyes. But he stammered 
something while he groped for the out- 
stretched hand. 

“You will find her waiting at the curb, I 
think,” cried Mr. Barrett after him, and 
turned back into his office with a smile that 
was a smile of singular sweetness for the 
Honorable John Barrett. 

Wade ran down the broad stairway, with 
his hat in his hand, and came upon the side- 
walk into the glare of the June sunshine. 
She was there! The silk of the phaeton 
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parasol strained a soft and tender light upon 
her face, and her glorious eyes took him ip 
as he came toward her, as though into ap 
embrace. He swayed a little as he crossed 
the sidewalk, and his eyes blinked dizzily, 
And before he reached her, he turned sud. 
denly and cast one look back at the great 
building behind him. He seemed to want 
to reassure himself about something —to 
behold solid bricks and stone — to convince 
himself that it was not an Aladdin’s palace 
in which he had so amazingly and sud- 
denly found the full fruition of all his 
hopes. 

“What have they been doing to you up 
there in the ogres’ den, Dwight, boy?” she 
asked, a ripple of laughter in her voice. 

“T —I don’t know!” he stammered. “It 
all happened so suddenly. Take me away, 
sweetheart, where I can see a tree. I want 
to find my bearings once more!” 

And they rode away together down the 
street toward the glorious open country of 
the June, careless of all eyes, the pony trot- 
ting so demurely that the girl was able to 
surrender a hand to him that he held hidden 
and tight-clutched between them. 

And you and I, my reader, may stand in 
the sunshine and watch them out of sight, 
and sigh for the joy of it! 
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VIEW OF NEW YORK FROM WEEHAWKEN 


" EEHAWKEN is slighted by the traveller ascending to the bolder 
and brighter glories of the Highlands above; and few visit except — 


‘The prisoner to the city’s pent-up air,’ 


who, making a blest holiday of a summer’s afternoon, crosses thither to 
set his foot on the green grass, and mount the rocks for a view of our new- 
sprung Babylon and its waters. There is no part of ‘the country’ which 
‘God made’ so blest in its offices of freshening the spirit, and giving health 
to the blood, as the rural suburb of a metropolis. The free breath drawn 
there, the green herb looked on before it is trodden down, the tree beautiful 
simply for the freedom of its leaves from the dust of the street, the humblest 
bird, or the meanest butterfly are dispensers of happiness in another meas- 
ure than falls elsewhere to their lot. 

“Weehawken is the ‘Chalk Farm’ of New York, and a small spot en- 
closed by rocks, and open to observation only from the river, is celebrated 
as having been the ground on which Hamilton fought his fatal duel with 
Aaron Burr. A small obelisk was erected on the spot, by the St. Andrews 
Society, to the memory of Hamilton, but it has been removed. His body 
was interred in the churchyard of Trinity, in Broadway, where his mon- 
ument now stands. 

“It is to be regretted that the fashion of visiting Haboken and Wee- 
hawken has yielded to an impression among the ‘fashionable’ that it is a 
vulgar resort. This willingness to relinquish an agreeable promenade be- 
cause it is enjoyed as well by the poorer classes of society, is one of the 
superfine ideas which we imitate from our English ancestors, and in which 
the more philosophic continentals are so superior to us. What enlivens the 
Tuileries and St. Cloud at Paris, the Monte-Pincio at Rome, the Volks- 
garten at Vienna, and the Corso and Villa Reale at Naples, but the pres- 
ence of innumerable ‘vulgarians’? They are considered there like the 
chorus in a pantomine, as producing all the back-ground effect as necessary 
to the ensemble. The place would be nothing — would be desolate without 
them ; yet in Enlgand and America it is sufficient to vulgarize any — the 
most agreeable resort, to find it frequented by the ‘people’!”’ 
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THE NARROWS FROM FORT HAMILTON 


OT quite one hundred years after Verrazzano’s discovery of the Bay 

of New York, during all which period we have no account of its be- 
ing visited by an European vessel, Hudson made the Capes of Virginia on 
his third cruise in search of the north-west passage. Standing still on a 
northward course, he arrived in sight of the Narrows, distinguishing from 
a great distance the Highlands of Never Sink, which his mate, Robert 
Juet, describes in the Journal he kept as a ‘very good land to fall in with, 
and a pleasant land to see.’ 

“The most interesting peculiarity of our country to a European ob- 
server, is the freshness of its early history, and the strong contrast it pre- 
sents of most of the features of a highly civilized land, with the youth and 
recent adventure of a newly discovered one. The details of these first dis- 
coveries are becoming every day more interesting: and to accompany a 
drawing of the Narrows, or entrance to the Bay of New York, the most fit 
illustration is that part of the journal of the great navigator which relates 
to his first view of them. The following extract describes the Narrows as 
they were two hundred years ago: the drawing presents them as they are. 

“* At three of the clock in the afternoone, we came to three great rivers. 
So we stood along to the northernmost, thinking to have gone into it, but 
we found it to have a very shoald barre before it, for we had but ten foot 
water. Then we cast about to the southward, and found two fathoms, 
three fathoms, and three and a quarter, till we came to the souther side of 
them, then we had five or six fathoms, and anchored. So we sent in our 
boat to sound, and they found no less water than foure, five, six, and seven 
fathoms, and returned in an hour and a halfe. So we weighed and went in, 
and rode in five fathoms, ose groun and saw many salmons, and mullets, 
and rayes very great.’” 
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THE NARROWS AT STATEN ISLAND 


? LMOST any land looks beautiful after a long voyage; and it would 

not be surprising if the Narrows, oftenest seen and described by those 

who have just come off the passage of the Atlantic, should have this reputa- 

tion. It does not require an eye long reprived of verdure, however, to relish 

the bold shores, the bright green banks, the clustering woods, and tasteful 
villas, which make up the charms of this lovely strait. 

“Busier waters than the Narrows could scarcely be found; and it is dif- 
ficult to imagine, amid so much bustle and civilization, the scene that pre- 
sented itself to Hendrick Hudson, when the little Halve-Mane stole in on her 
voyage of discovery two hundred years ago. Hoofden, or the Highlands, as 
he then named the hills in this neighborhood, ‘ were covered with grass and 
wild flowers, and the air was filled with fragrance.’ Groups of friendly na- 
tives, clothed in elk skins, stood on the beach, singing, and offering him 
welcome, and, anchoring his little bark, he explored with his boats the chan- 
nel and inlets, and penetrated to the mouth of the river which was to bear 
his name. It appears, however, that the Indians on the Long Island side 
were less friendly; and in one of the excursions into the Bay of Manhattan, 
his boat was attacked by a party of twenty-nine savages of a ferocious tribe, 
and an English sailor, named Colman, was killed by an arrow-shot in the 
shoulder. Other unfriendly demonstrations from the same tribe, induced 
Hudson to leave his anchorage at Sandy Hook, and he drew into the Bay 
of New York, which he found most safe and commodious, and where he 
still continued his intercourse with the Indians of Staten Island, receiving 
them on board his vessel, dressing them, to their extravagant delight, in red 
coats, and purchasing from them fish and fruits in abundance. 

“At this day there stands a villa on every picturesque point; a thriving 
town lies on the left shore; hospitals and private sanitary establishments 
extend their white edifices in the neighborhood of the quarantine-ground; 
and between the little fleets of merchantmen, lying with the yellow flag at 
their peak, fly rapidly and skilfully a constant succession of steam-boats, 
gaily painted and beautifully modelled, bearing on their airy decks the pop- 
ulation of one of the first cities of the world. Yet of Manhattan Island, on 
which New York is built, Hudson writes, only two hundred years ago, that 
‘it was wild and rough; a thick forest cowered the parts where anything 
would grow; its beach was broken and sandy, and full of inlets; its inte- 
rior presented hills of stony and sandy alluvion, masses of rock, ponds, 
swamps, and marshes.’”’ 
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VIEW OF THE FERRY AT BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


“ ROOKLYN is as much a part of New York, for purposes of residence 
and communication, as ‘the Borough’ is of London. The steam 
ferry-boats cross the half-mile between it and the city every five minutes; 
and in less time than it usually takes to thread the press of vehicles 
on London Bridge, the elegant equipages of the wealthy cross to Long 
Island for the afternoon drive; morning visits are interchanged between 
the residents in both places—and, indeed, the East River is hardly more of 
a separation than the same distance in a street. 

“Brooklyn is the shire-town of King’s County, and by this time, prob- 
ably, is second in population only to New York. Land there, has risen in 
value to an enormous extent within the last few years; and it has become 
the fashion for business-men of New York to build and live on the healthy 
heights above the river, where they are nearer their business, and much 
better situated than in the outskirts of the city itself. The town of Brook- 
lyn is built on the summit and sides of an elevation springing directly from 
the bank of the river, and commanding some of the finest views in Amer- 
ica. The prospect embraces a large part of East River, crowded with ship- 
ping, and tracked by an endless variety of steamers, flying through the 
channel in quick succession; of the city of New York, extending, as far as 
eye can see, in closely piled masses of architecture; of the Hudson, and the 
shore of Jersey, beyond; of the bay and its bright islands, and of a consid- 
erable part of Long and Staten Islands, and the Highlands of Neversink. 
A more comprehensive, lively and interesting view is nowhere to be found. 

“ Historically, Brooklyn will long be remembered for the battle fought 
in its neighborhood between the British and Hessians under the command 
of General Howe, and the Americans under the immediate command of 
Generals Putnam and Sullivan. It was a contest of a body of ill-disciplined 
militia against twice their number of regular troops, and ended in defeat; 
but the retreat conducted by General Washington saved the army, and 
relieved a little the dark fortunes of the day.” 
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VIEW FROM THE TELEGRAPH SIGNAL, 
NEW YORK BAY 


HE first visitor to the Bay of New York, and the writer of the first 

description on record, was John de Verrazzano, a Florentine, in the 
service of Francis the First. This bold navigator had been for some time 
in command of four ships, cruising against the Spaniards. But his little 
fleet being separated in a storm, Verrazzano determined, with one of them, 
the Dauphin, to take a voyage in search of new countries. He arrived on 
the American coast, somewhere near North Carolina, and first proceeded 
south as far as ‘the region of palm-trees,’ probably Florida. He then turned 
and proceeded north till he entered a harbor, which he describes thus, in a 
passage of a letter addressed to his Royal master: 

“This land is situated in the paralele of Rome, in forty-one degrees 
and two terces; but somewhat more cold by accidentall causes. The mouth 
of the haven lieth open to the south, half a league broad; and being entred 
within it, between the east and the north, it stretcheth twelve leagues, where 
it wareth broader and broader, and maketh a gulfe about twenty leagues in 
compass, wherein are five small islands, very fruitfull and pleasant, full of 
hie and broad trees, among the which islands, any great navie may ride 
safe without any fear of tempest or other danger.’ 

“In this harbor Verrazzano appears to have remained about fifteen 
days. He and his men frequently went on shore to obtain supplies and see 
the country. He says in another part of his letter — ‘Sometimes our men 
stayed two or three dies on a little island near the ship for divers necessa- 
ries. We were oftentimes within the land five or six leagues, which we 
found as pleasant as is possible to declare, very apt for any kind of hus- 
bandry, of corne, wine, and ayle. We entered afterwards into the woods, 
which we found so thicke that an army, were it never so great, might have 
hid itself therein; the trees whereof are okes, cypresse-trees, and other 
sortes unknown in Europe.’”’ 
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BRIDGE AT GLEN’S FALLS, ON THE HUDSON 


9 EW of our readers who will not consider this subject as one of the most 

picturesque in our collection, and yet many of them, we fear, have 

passed over the bridge in our View unconscious of the proximity of so ex- 
traordinary a scene as the Falls of the Hudson at this spot. 

“This was, at least, our own case when first visiting Lake George, from 
Saratoga; and we would counsel everyone to steal a few minutes, even if 
travelling by the stage, to descend from the covered bridge to the rocky bed 
of the river. Miss Martineau observes —‘ We were all astonished at the 
splendour of Glen’s Falls. The full, though narrow Hudson, rushes along 
amidst enormous masses of rock, and leaps sixty feet down the chasms and 
precipices which occur in the passage, sweeping between dark banks of 
shelving rocks below, its current speckled with foam. The noise is so tre- 
mendous, that I cannot conceive how people can fix their dwellings in the 
immediate neighborhood. There is a long bridge over the roaring floods, 
which vibrates incessantly; and clusters of saw-mills deform the scene. 
There is stone-cutting as well as planking done at these mills. The fine 
black marble of the place is cut into slabs, and sent down to New York to 
be polished. It was the busiest scene that I saw near any water-power in 
America.’ 

“Her description is excellent, but as regards the mills, we cannot agree 
with her; they certainly add much to the picturesque effect of the scene.” 
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HORSESHOE FALLS AT NIAGARA 
(Seen from Goat Island) 


IAGARA is the outlet of several bodies of water, covering, it is esti- 

mated, 150,000 square miles! Dr. Dwight considers the Falls as part 
of the St. Lawrence, following that river back to the sources near the Mis- 
sissippi; and, doing away with the intermediate names of St. Marie, Detroit, 
St. Clair, Iroquois, and Cataraqui, he traces its course through the lakes 
Superior, Huron, Erie, and Ontario, as the Rhone is followed through the 
Lake of Geneva, and the Rhine through Lake Constance. In this view the 
St. Lawrence is doubtless the first river in the world. It meets the tide of 
the sea four hundred miles from its mouth, which is ninety-five miles broad; 
and to this height fleets of men of war may ascend and find ample room for 
an engagement. Merchantmen of all sizes go up to Montreal, which is six 
hundred miles from the sea; and its navigation for three thousand miles is 
only interrupted in three places — Niagara Falls, the rapids of the Iroquois, 
and the part called the river St. Marie. The St. Marie is navigable for boats, 
though not for larger vessels; a portage of ten miles (soon to be superseded 
by ship canal) conveys merchandise around the Falls of Niagara, and the 
rapids of the Iroquois present so slight a hinderance, that goods are brought 
from Montreal to Queenston for nearly the same price as they would pay 
by unobstructed navigation. 

‘Tt is necessary to remember the extent of the waters which feed Ni- 
agara, to conceive, when standing for an hour only on the projecting rocks, 
how this almighty wonder can go on so long. Even then,— that these in- 
land seas lie above, tranquil and unexhausted, scarce varying their high- 
water mark perceptibly, from year to year, yet supplying, for every hour, the 
‘ninety millions of tons,’ which, it is estimated, plunge over the cataract,— 
it affords you a standard for the extent of those lakes, to which the utmost 
stretch of mind seems scarcely competent.” 
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NIAGARA FALLS 
(From the top of the ladder on the American side) 


s Shines is often the first near and general view of the falls, and it is well 

calculated to produce the most astonishing impression on any one sud- 
denly introduced to it. Supposing him to have arrived from Lockport, by 
a tedious progress through the forests, the visitor is conducted through a 
beautiful wood, presenting scenery of the softest character. But, with the 
roar of the cataract in his ear, he hurries rapidly through, till he stands on 
the very verge of the Fall, at the point where its mighty waters descend in 
one solemn unbroken mass into a gulf of spray, rising in clouds from the 
tortured waves beneath, and driven about by the gusts, till sometimes the 
whole river beneath, and the opposite shores, are momentarily concealed 
As this misty curtain is withdrawn, the whole scene is disclosed. Beyond 
the American fall, which is immediately before him, and the wooded steeps 
of Goat Island, he sees the sublime curve of the Horse-shoe Fall, from be- 
low the centre of which, where the greatest mass of water descends, arises 
a tall and beautiful column of silvery vapour far into the sky. 

“At this spot is the entrance of the long covered ladder by which the 
descent to the ferry is accomplished. At an opening in it, half way down 
the precipice, people usually stop (in spite of their hurry, and that absorb- 
ing matter, the care of their baggage) to enjoy the only view, perhaps, which 
brings them near to the falling column in the midst of its descent. It is, in- 
deed, ‘horribly beautiful.’ No one has better described the effect some- 
times produced on the mind at Niagara, than Basil Hall. 

“On Sunday night, the eighth of July, we returned to the Falls, and 
walked down to the Table Rock, to view them by moonlight. Our expec- 
tations, as may be supposed, were high, but the sight was more impressive 
than we had expected. It possessed, it is true, what may be called a more 
sober kind of interest than that belonging to the wild scene behind the sheet 
of water above described. I may mention one curious effect: —it seemed to 
the imagination not impossible that the Fall might swell up, and grasp us 
in its vortex.’” 
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THE LANDING ON THE AMERICAN SIDE 
(Falls of Niagara) 


« JT was formerly thought impossible for anybody living to come at the 
island that is in the middle of the Fall; but an accident that happened 
twelve years ago made it appear otherwise. The history is this: Two In- 
dians of the Six Nations went out from Niagara Fort to hunt upon an island 
that is in the middle of the river, or strait, some miles above the great Fall, 
on which there used to be abundance of deer. They took some French 
brandy with them from the fort, which they tasted several times as they were 
carrying their canoe around the Fall; and when they were in the canoe, they 
now and then took a dram, and so went along up the strait toward the island 
where they proposed to hunt; but growing sleepy, they laid themselves down 
in the canoe, which, getting loose, drove back with the stream further and 
further down, till it came nigh that island that is in the middle of the Fall. 
Here, one of them, awakened by the noise, cries out to the other that they 
were gone! — yet they tried if possible to save life. This island between the 
Falls was nighest, and with much working they got there. At first, they 
were glad; but when they had considered everything, they thought them- 
selves hardly in a better state than if they had-gone down the Fall, since they 
had now no other choice than either to throw themselves down the same, or 
to perish with hunger: but hard necessity put them on invention. At the 
lower end of the island the rock is perpendicular, and there is a break in the 
Fall. The island having plenty of wood, they went to work directly and 
made a ladder, or shrouds, of the bark of linden-tree, which is very tough 
and strong, so long, that it would reach to the edge of the water below. One 
end of this bark ladder they tied fast to a great tree that grew at the side of 
a rock above the Fall, and let the other end down to the water. 

“‘So they went down their newly invented stairs; and when they came 
to the bottom in the middle of the Fall they rested a little; and as the water 
next below the Fall is not rapid, they threw themselves into it, thinking to 
swim on shore. Hardly had the Indians began to swim, before the waves of 
the eddy threw them with violence against the rock from whence they 
started. They tried it several times, but at last were weary, and being often 
thrown against the rock they were much bruised, and the skin of their bod- 
ies torn in many places. So they were obliged to climb up their stairs again 
to the island, not knowing what to do. After some time they perceived In- 
dians on the opposite shore, to whom they cried out. These two pitied 
them, but gave them little hopes of help; yet they made haste down to the 
fort, and told the French commander where two of their brethren were. He 
persuaded them to try all possible means of relieving the two Indians; and 
it was done in this manner. The water that runs on the east side of the 
island is shallow, and breaks with rapids over the rocks. The commandant 
caused poles to be made and pointed with iron: two Indians determined to 
walk to this island by the help of these poles, to save the others, or perish. 
They took leave of their friends as if they were going to death. Each had 
two such poles in his hands to set against the bottom of the stream to keep 
them steady: so they went and got to the island, and having given poles to 
the poor Indians there, they all returned safely to the main. The unfortu- 
nate creatures had been nine days on the island and were almost starved to 
death.” 
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VIEW FROM TABLE ROCK 


HE interest of the view under this impending cliff is somewhat height- 

ened by the probability that it will fall into the abyss sometime within 
the next six months. Since the fall of the most projecting part of it, two or 
three winters since, a large and very deep crack has widened around the re- 
maining area of the platform above, and it is thought that it will scarce sur- 
vive the next frost. At present, spite of the threat, troops of ladies and gentle- 
men crowd its broad summit at all hours, walking, drawing, gazing, and 
philandering, in the fullest confidence that rocks have bases. And so it will 
go on, probably, till the ‘one (thunder) too many’ hammers through its 
crack of doom. 

“The path leading behind the sheet of Horse-shoe Fall, runs close under 
the cliff of Table Rock; and between the spray and the small rivulets that 
trickle over the sharp edge, or find their way out of the numerous crevices, 
on the face of the precipices, it is as wet as the lawn blessed with ‘perpetual 
rain’ by the Witch of Atlas. We were of a considerable part that visited 
this Naiad’s palace in the close of the last summer. A small shanty stands 
at the head of the staircase, kept by a very civil Englishman, who, with the 
assistance of his daughter and two sons, keeps a reading-room and registry, 
vends curious walking-sticks cut at Niagara, minerals, spars and stuffed 
scorpions, besides officiating as guide under the Falls, and selling brandy 
and water to those who survive the expedition. 

“The guide went before and we followed close under the cliff. A cold 
clammy wind blew strong in our faces from the moment we left the shelter 
of the staircase; and a few steps brought us into a pelting, fine rain, that pen- 
etrated every opening of our dresses, and made our foothold very slippery 
and difficult. We were not yet near the sheet of water we were to walk 
through; but one or two of the party gave out and returned, declaring it was 
impossible to breathe; and the rest, imitating the guide, bent nearly double 
to keep the beating spray from their nostrils, and pushed on, with enough to 
do to keep sight of his heels. 

“Tt is difficult enough to breathe within; but with a little self-control 
and management, the nostrils may be guarded from the watery particle in the 
atmosphere, and then an impression is made upon the mind by the extraor- 
dinary pavilion above and around, which never loses its vividness. The 
natural bend of the falling cataract, and the backward shelve of the preci- 
pice, form an immense area like the interior of a tent, but so pervaded by 
discharges of mist and spray, that it is impossible to see far inward. Out- 
ward the light struggles brokenly through the crystal wall of the cataract; 
and when the sun shines directly on its face, it is a scene of unimaginable 
glory. The footing is rather unsteadfast, a small shelf composed of loose 
and slippery stones; and the abyss below boils like — it is difficult to find a 
comparison. On the whole, it is an undertaking rather pleasanter to re- 
member than to achieve.” 








View below Table Rock, Niagara Falls 





















































































































































Senatorial Homes in Washington : 


MEN AND AFFAIRS AT WASHINGTON 


By DAVID S. BARRY 







The Rebuke to William Windom : Senaiors Whose 


Homes Are in Washington and New York Rather than in Their Districts : 
The Hotel Habit : Tom Reed’s Way : How Some oj the Elder 
Statesmen Did It : “ Private’ John Allen’s Joke : How 


SJ so William Windom, of Min- 
4 nesota, afterwards Secretary of 
swee))\| the Treasury in the Cabinet of 
= JY 





dramatically stricken by death while ad- 
dressing the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce at its annual dinner January 29, 
1891, was reported to have been defeated 
for reélection to the United States Senate 
because he had built in Washington a 
modest residence for the occupancy of 
himself and his family. 

In those days public opinion had not 
been educated up to the point of admitting 
with complacency that a Senator of the 
United States could be rich enough to own 
a house in Washington, if, indeed, he could 
so hypnotize his constituents as to induce 
them to forgive him for living any greater 
length of time during each year in Washing- 
ton than was absolutely necessary for the 
faithful performance of his public duties. 
In other words, the public in the old days 
believed that a Senator of the United States 
should live just about as the average of his 
constituents lived. It was demanded of him 
that he should live in a boarding-house or 
second-rate hotel,— because there were 
none other in Washington until recent 
years and a Senator’s salary would not have 
permitted him to live in it if there had been, 
—and to go back to the city, village, or 
rural community whence he came as soon 
as the sessions of Congress were over. 

Of course there were exceptions to this 
rule laid down for senatorial living, just as 
there are exceptions to all other rules, but 
the number of Senators, however rich they 
might be, who had their own houses in 
Washington, whether by purchase or rental, 
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New England Senators Live in Washington. 


could be counted’ on the fingers of one hand. 
There have always been, of course, men in 
all walks of public life of sufficient inde- 
pendence of character and of means to do 
as they saw fit without regard to the pe- 
culiar notions of right living held by their 
constituents. But since the days when Mr. 
Windom was rebuked by the aid of pho- 
tographs, sent broadcast over the State of 
Minnesota, of a very moderate dwelling- 
house on Vermont Avenue which he had 
erected for the occupancy of his family, 
times have changed, and now a public man, 
whether a Senator, a Representative, or 
occupying any other elective or appointive 
office, feels justified in living in any style 
of which his conscience approves and which 
his pocket-book will stand without laying 
himself open to the charge of being either 
an aristocrat or a grafter. 

After the Minnesota Senator had been 
disciplined he lived in Washington in more 
than one house more pretentious than the 
one that brought about the enforced hiatus 
in his public career, although he was never 
a man of large means, and nobody in Min- 
nesota or elsewhere seemed disposed to 
find fault with him on that account. It is 
probable that what his constituents re- 
sented at that time more particularly was 
that which in some States is yet held to be 
a flaW in the make-up of a public man; 
namely, the practice of representing a 
State in Congress while residing the greater 
part of the year either in Washington or at 
some place remote from and, presumably, 
more attractive than that place whence 
come the votes. 

Some public men can afford to brave 
their constituents, while others would fail 
if they attempted it. The late Senator 
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Calvin S. Brice, of Ohio, for instance, 
lived in New York when elected to the Sen- 
ate and never after had his home elsewhere. 
His visits to Lima, from which he had emi- 
grated many years before going to the Sen- 
ate, were few and far between, and of very 
brief duration. Senator Newlands, of Ne- 
vada, too, for many years, has not been in 
the habit of visiting that State — although 
it is possible it has attractions for him now 
that it is again becoming prolific of gold; 
and ex-Senator Wetmore, of Rhode Island, 
who will probably be elected again in Jan- 
uary, although in the Congressional Record 
he gives Newport as his residence, lives 
there but a few months during the summer 
social season. At other times his family re- 
side either in New York, where they have 
long had their settled permanent residence, 
or in Washington during a portion of the 
time that Congress is in session. Senator 
Knox, of Pennsylvania, also, whose home 
is supposed to be in Pittsburg, rarely lives 
there. He has a beautiful house in Wash- 
ington, which he purchased when he was 
Attorney-General, and a year or two ago 
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Senator Stephenson, of Wisconsin, the mil- 
lionaire successor to John C. Spooner 




















Representative Peter Porter, of New York, who 
defeated ** Jimmie ” Wadsworth in the 
campaign growing out of the 
beef trust investigation 


he bought the charming and celebrated 
Valley Forge Farm near Philadelphia, his- 
torically famous as the headquarters of 
Washington. His married daughter lives 
there in a house furnished in the style of 
the period when Valley Forge was in the 
minds of everybody, and so the Smoky 
City sees very little of its Senator. 

Senator Eugene Hale, of Maine, too, 
lives nearly all of the time, when not in 
Europe or at Bar Harbor in the summer, 
in his pretentious Washington house, within 
half a block of that of Senator Knox, built 
by his wife, the daughter of the late Sen- 
ator Zachariah Chandler, of Michigan. 

Twenty years ago a study of the Con- 
gressional directory, then not so bulky a 
volume as now, would show that nearly all 
of the Senators and Representatives and 
high officials of the Government, no matter 
how big their salaries or how fat their 
pocket-books, lived in hotels and boarding- 
houses. To-day the number is compara- 
tively small. Times have indeed changed 
since Washington was a mud-hole and its 



































































































































































Senator Robert G. Owens, of the new State 
of Oklahoma 


statesmen nearly all lived in Georgetown, 
— many of them at the City Hotel, still in 
existence,— whence, there being no such 
things as trolley-cars, and the mud at cer- 
tain seasons of the year being hub high on 
vehicles, they travelled to the Capitol, four 
miles or so distant, on horseback. 
Representatives in Congress, even when 
they are wealthy men, are not so apt to 
have fine residences at the capital as Sen- 
ators are, because the term of a Representa - 
tive lasts but two years and he does not in 
that time, or even if he is reélected to such 
a frequently changing body, become a pait 
of the city of Washington. The Senate, 
being under the Constitution a continuous 
body, goes on for ever, and many of the 
members go along with it. Senator Allison, 
“the Father of the Senate,” has lived nearly 
half a century of public life in Washington, 
either in a boarding-house or in a modest 
brick ‘structure on Thomas Circle, which 
was the property of his first wife. This 
house now has a “For Sale” sign in the 
front yard, indicating that the Senator, who 
is a widower for the second time, with no 
members of his family or immediate rela- 
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tives to look after him, will for the remainder 
of his career in Congress patronize a hotel, 

A few of the wealthiest and most influ. 
ential men in Congress never have got over 
the hotel habit, because, having fine houses 
at their own homes, they spend no more time 
in Washington than they are absolutely com- 
pelled to and are never here unless Congress 
is in session. Conspicuous among this class 
is Senator Aldrich, of Rhode Island, pop- 
ularly reputed to be a very wealthy man, 
Mr. Aldrich has at times rented a house in 
Washington, but for nearly all of his Con- 
gressional career, which has continued for 
nearly thirty years, he has lived at the 
Arlington Hotel. The Senator has a house 
in Providence, and a fine estate at War- 
wick Neck, twelve miles below, on Narra- 
gansett Bay, equally distant from New- 
port. He has an extensive water-front 
and can on clear days get a view of the 
dancing blue waters of the bay as far down 
as the ocean. Mr. Aldrich has on his beau- 
tiful place a stone tower, near the top of 
which is located his private study, reached 
only by a ladder which the Senator, when 
he desires to be uninterrupted, pulls up 























Senator Thomas Gore, of the new State 


of Oklahoma 

















after him. The view from the windows of 
this tower on a clear day is superb, com- 
manding as they do practically all of Nar- 
ragansett Bay, and practically the whole 
State of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations, as well as a corner of Massa- 
chusetts. 

he late Thomas B. Reed always be- 
lieved that it was not at all necessary for a 
man, however prominent in public life, 
to set up a private establishment at the 
capital. As for himself, he never owned or 
rented a house in Washington. He lived 
for many years until he became Speaker 
in a second-class hotel where his fellow 
boarders were for the most part recruited 
from among his obscure colleagues in the 
House of Representatives. Afterwards Mr. 
Reed went to a more pretentious hotel, 
where he occupied a modest suite of four 
rooms and never did any entertaining. 
Being something of a bon vivant and al- 
ways “‘a jolly good fellow,” he occasionally 
gave stag dinners at a down-town restau- 
rant famous for its sea food and wild game, 
but did not entertain generally. His wife 
and daughter cared nothing for the ordi- 
nary general society of Washington and 
took little or no part in it. Mr. Reed him- 
self was always a central figure at all sorts 
of gatherings —a social as well as a polit- 
ical lion. 

Speaker Cannon has a house on Vermont 
Avenue, but he lived for a great many years 
at an unfashionable down-town hotel and 
only came up-town when absolutely com- 
pelled by circumstances to do so. As 
Speaker he has been liberal and indiscrim- 
inate in his entertainments. 

Mr. Cannon’s predecessor, ‘‘ Dave’’ Hen- 
derson, lived in a hotel also, and had noth- 
ing but his salary to spend. This he did 
with a lavish hand, but the public knew 
little of what he was doing in a social way. 

As for the Democratic Speakers of the 
House, Mr. Crisp, of Georgia, who suc- 
ceeded Mr. Reed, and was in turn succeeded 
by him, lived obscurely in the down-town 
hotel which is the recognized headquarters 
of the Southern contingent in Congress. 
Samuel J. Randall owned a little house on 
a side street on Capitol Hill, and his family 
were not known in the social world. John 
G. Carlisle, of Kentucky, when Speaker, 
lived in a hotel, but afterwards, when Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and Senator, purchased 
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Jeff Davis, the new Senator from Arkansas 


a modest house on K Street, which he had 
not succeeded in paying for at the time 
when he left Washington and hung out his 
shingle as a lawyer in New York. Now 
Mr. Carlisle is able to buy half a dozen 
houses if he wanted them, but as there are 
no members of his immediate family left he 
is not worried about such things. It has 
been rumored in Washington of late that 
Mr. Carlisle was about to be married again, 
and this time to a widow, a member of the 
Tucker family of Virginia, but the report has 
not been verified. 

In “the old days,” that is at a time before 
the present generation of statesmen came 
on deck, a Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was expected to do more enter- 
taining than is demanded of him to-day. 
James G. Blaine recognized the obliga- 
tion, and much of his remarkable popu- 
larity was due undoubtedly to his habit of 
living in a fine house and leaving the latch- 
string on the outside. When Speaker, Mr. 
Blaine lived in a house on Fifteenth Street, 
where the late Fernando Wood was his 
neighbor on one side, and on the other, 
General Sherman. Across the street was 
the home of Hamilton Fish, Secretary of 
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. Senator Jonathan Bourne, of Oregon, second- 
term boomer 


State in Grant’s Cabinet, which has since 
been occupied by various men prominent 
in public life. This famous house has but 
recently been converted by its present 
owner, John R. McLean, proprietor of the 
Cincinnati Enquirer and the Washington 
Post, president of the Washington Gas 
Company, and influential in many other 
corporations of the District of Columbia, 
into a replica of an Italian villa which he 
once visited. Whatever else may be said 
of the McLean house, it is unique, and the 
popular verdict is that it is either strikingly 
handsome or wonderfully ugly. 

Blaine afterwards built a great pile of red 
brick out on Dupont Circle, but sold it 
when the death of President Garfield caused 
him to become again a private citizen. The 
house is now owned by George Westing- 
house, of Pittsburg, who has occasionally 
occupied it during the winter social season, 
but for the past year or more it has been va- 
cant. Upon entering Harrison’s Cabinet 
Mr. Blaine bought the old house on Lafay- 
ette Square, opposite the White House, 
which was the home. of William H. Seward, 
and where an attempt was made to kill him 


on the night that Lincoln was assassinated, 
Blaine died in this house. It was after. 
wards torn down to make room for a theatre, 
on the walls of which there is to-day a 
bronze tablet giving the history of the site, 
Vice-President Fairbanks has about given 
up his long-cherished hope of walking off 
with the Presidential nomination next year, 
but has renewed the lease on his handsome 
house and will probably live there until the 
expiration of his term, March 4, 19009. 
Mr. Fairbanks does not seem to be afraid 
of the effect of making a social splurge in 
Washington, notwithstanding the laudable 
but ineffective efforts of those in charge of 
his literary bureau to have the country be- 
lieve that their candidate was born in the 
regular candidate fashion — in a log hut — 
instead of in the very comfortable house in 
which his parents resided after they were 
married. Wholesale entertaining has been 
one of the weapons used by the Vice- 
President to kill off his rivals, and the differ- 
ence between the temperance views of the 
people of Washington and those of Indiana 
is shown by the fact that Fairbanks cock- 
tails as well as Fairbanks other things in 


the liquor line are habitually served in the 
K Street house without offending the sen- 
sibilities of anybody. 

It is a little singular that although the 
Presidential tickets will be put in the field 
in about six months, little or nothing is 
being said in the public press about the 


nominee for Vice-President. Of course, 
that will depend largely upon who is selected 
for the head of the ticket; and the ordinary 
rule, doubtless, will be followed — of having 
the East and West represented. If Roose- 
velt, Hughes, or Cortelyou is nominated it 
would leave Mr. Fairbanks eligible for the 
second place, so that really the only man he 
has to fear of the candidates now supposed 
to be the lead is Taft. So far as can be 
learned here, nobody has heard the Vice- 
President say that he would like to be re- 
nomfnated for his present office; but on the 
other hand, nobody has heard him say to 
the contrary. 

The late Garret A. Hobart, who served 
during President McKinley’s first term, was 
the only Vice-President in recent years who 
had a house in Washington. The others as 
far back as the present generation can re- 
member lived in boarding-houses and hotels. 
The list includes Schuyler Colfax, Henry 




















Wilson, William A. Wheeler, Thomas A. 
Hendricks, Adlai E. Stevenson, and per- 

haps others, it being difficult for the public 

to carry very distinct impressions of the 

long list of Vice-Presidents who have come 

and gone. 

Mr. Hobart broke the precedent. He 
was a rich man and could afford to do it, 
and so when he took a lease of the historic 
Ogle Tayloe house on Lafayette Square — 
or Madison Place, as it is technically known 
— he became more prominent in the official 
and social life of Washington than any of 
his immediate predecessors. He was even 
more of a factor because President McKin- 
ley made a confidant and friend of him, 
consulting him on political and legislative 
matters and not allowing him or the country 
to feel too strongly that he was playing sec- 
ond fiddle. Mr. Hobart’s residence soon 
came to be known as the “Cream White 
House” because of the color and the polit- 
ical status of its occupant. The house was 
afterwards leased by Senator Hanna, who 
lived in it several years; and although it 
was built a hundred years or so ago, it 
maintains its prestige and is in great de- 
mand as a place of residence by wealthy 
and socially ambitious Congressmen. The 
house is owned by former Senator Don 
Cameron, of Pennsylvania, who made ex- 
tensive improvements in and about it be- 
fore leasing it to Vice-President Hobart, 
but had the good sense and good taste not 
to destroy its old-fashioned appearance, 
which is its chief charm. The house stands 
between a club and a theatre, and yet main- 
tains its air of attractive exclusiveness. 

Washington is being so rapidly trans- 
formed into a modern and pretentious city 
that the houses of Senators and other pub- 
lic men which were regarded as marvels at- 
tract no attention now. An illustration of 
this class of buildings is that which former 
Senator Thomas W. Palmer, of Michigan, 
built during his second term in the Senate, 
which expired in 1889. It is what is known 
as a “New York house” built of brown 
stone, beautifully carved, five stories high, 
with a kitchen under the roof, a passenger- 
elevator, and all the modern conveniences. 
The woodwork was specially selected and 
prepared by Mr. Palmer in Michigan, where 
he was and still is a wealthy lumber-dealer, 
and it was said at the time that it was the 
best built house in Washington. To-day it 
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Representative J. R. Sherwood, of Ohio 


is one of three dwelling-houses occupied by 
the Department of Justice, which owns no 
building of its own. The Lowery house, one 
of the best private residences in the city, 
which has been occupied at various times 
by very wealthy and prominent people, in- 
cluding the Cornelius Vanderbilts, who 
lived in it one season, is the second of the 
Department of Justice houses; and the 
Payson house, also well known, the third. 
The Palmer house is in the centre, but the 
beauty of its construction, finishing, and 
decoration, and its costliness, are lost sight 
of in its use as a public office. 

It was in this house that “ Private” John 
Allen, of Mississippi, who for several years 
held the record as the most popular wit of 
the House of Representatives, made the fa- 
mous remark that is still quoted and laughed 
at in Washington clubs and drawing-rooms, 
Mr. Palmer, a cultivated, well-read, widely 
travelled man, a genial soul, who was 
wont to draw about him in his palatial 
dining-room those whom he admired and 
cared for, regardless of their political status 
or worldly surroundings, gave a dinner of 
unusual elegance one night, at which Mr. 
Allen was one of the guests. The solemn 





































































































































































Senator Simon Guggenheim, of Colorado, head 
of the smelter trust 


visaged Mississippian with a Washington 
belle on his arm reached the door of the 
dining-room, when he stopped suddenly, as 
though overcome, and wiped an imaginary 
tear from his eye. 

“Why, Mr. Allen,” anxiously asked his 
fair companion, “what is the matter? Are 
you ill?” 

“No, Madam, no,” replied Mr. Allen, in 
a choking voice, “I’m better now. But the 
lights, the flowers, the music, the glass, the 
silver, the whole room — oh, it reminds me 
so of my own dear little home in Tupelo!’’ 

Many public men in Washington, al- 
though well able to maintain pretentious 
establishments, prefer to live quietly and 
modestly in a hotel or in one of the many 
fine apartment-houses erected in Washing- 
ton in the past ten years, in order to be rid 
of the bothers of housekeeping and the 
worry of looking after servants. Indeed, if 
their wives or daughters are not socially am- 
bitious, or if they have none, they are, as a 
rule, inclined to take things easy and not 
“put on style,” as living in one’s own house 
was once regarded in Washington. Sen- 
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ator “Tom” Platt, of New York, for ip. 
stance, has always lived in a hotel, although 
his colleague, Mr. Depew, has had a big 
house and given big entertainments ever 
since he has been in the Senate. Mr. Depew 
now occupies the spacious house that See. 
retary Root formerly lived in; and as he ap. 
pears to be completely restored to health, 
he and his young wife may be expected to 
entertain again on the scale which they set 
up in the early days of his term in the 
Senate, when he brought her, a bride, from 
Paris. 

Former Senator Dryden, of New Jersey, 
who is a very wealthy man, being the head 
of one of the largest insurance companies 
in the United States which did not gei badly 
squeezed in the recent collision between the 
companies and the public, had a big house 
while he was in the Senate, and’‘so had his 
colleague, John Kean, whose family is in 
some way related to that of President Roose- 
velt. Mr. Kean is a bachelor, but his sis- 
ters keep house for him and are important 
factors in the social life of Washington. 

The public, which is always ready to be- 
lieve that Senators are the richest people on 
earth, expect them to spend the money if 
they have it. When a man known to be 
unusually wealthy comes to Washington 
the first thing the public does is to select a 
house for him. Sometimes, however, they 
make a mistake. This was done in the 
case of Mr. Simon Guggenheim, head of 
the smelting trust, who has as much 
money, perhaps, as any man in the Sen- 
ate, and who will be sworn in next De- 
cember for the term beginning on the fourth 
of March last. So it was announced that 
Mr. Guggenheim, who publicly admitted 
that he spent a good deal of his money but 
not all of it in getting elected to the Senate, 
would lease the house of “the Colorado 
mining-king,”” Thomas F. Walsh, of Col- 
orado and Washington, which is about the 
most costly and showy private residence in 
Wa'shington. About the time that it was all 
settled Mr. Guggenheim should live there 
and entertain Washington like a prince, Mr. 
Walsh announced that he would occupy the 
house himself, and entertain or not as he 
saw fit. Judging from the disastrous result 
that followed his attempt last winter to give 
Washington society a good time without any 
limit, it is thought Mr. Walsh will be a little 
more careful this season. Mr. Guggenheim 
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may be a little careful, too, as he is said to 
possess all the shrewdness and foresight of 
his family and race. 

The New England Senators live well in 
Washington, but not ostentatiously. The 
Lodge house is one of the best known in the 
city, and one of the most comfortable and 
attractive. Mr. Crane, when he was a wid- 
ower, ‘boarded round,” but this season he 
is occupying, with his young wife and new 
baby, the pleasant but unpretentious house 
in which William A. Clark, of Montana, 
“the copper king,” whose term ended last 
March, lived. It is at the corner of Massa- 
chusetts Avenue and Twentieth Street, the 
most desirable and fashionable section of 
the city. 

There are some very rich men in the 
House of Representatives, and a few of 
them maintain big establishments in Wash- 
ington, but somehow the public seems in- 
terested chiefly in the doings of Senators and 
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the high officials of the Administration. 
Some of the members of President Roose- 
velt’s Cabinet are very rich men, notably 
Secretary Root and Postmaster-General 
Meyer. The latter has moved into a very 
handsome and spacious house at the inter- 
section of Connecticut Avenue and Twenty- 
first Street, and it is thought that he and his 
family will be the most extensive entertain- 
ers of the Cabinet circle. Mrs. Root does 
not care for general society, and the daugh- 
ter of the house, recently married to Lieut. 
Ulysses S. Grant, III., U. S. A., will not 
hereafter reside in Washington. The fam- 
ily of Assistant Secretary of State “Bob” 
Bacon, who was the business partner of J. 
Pierpont Morgan, are expected to be lib- 
eral hosts also, as they have taken a fine 
new colonial house on K Street, which has 
just been completed. It is a type of the 
luxurious homes for which Washington is 
fast becoming noted. 





MISS SUSAN 


ROBBINS 


By EDITH MINITER 


Year November came in August, 
Winter, it began in fall, 

Year we saw but little-sunshine, 
Indian summer not at all; 

Year the cider had no flavor, 
Year each balmy wind was cool — 

That’s the year Miss Susan Robbins 
Went to take another school. 


Wa’ n’t no profit goin’ to meetin’, 
Choir a-singin’ out of tune, 

Parson preachin’ hell-damnation 
Way up into afternoon; 

No more sweet ’n’ cheerin’ sermons 

Such as once had been the rule 

Sundays, ere Miss Susan Robbins 
Went to take another school. 


Wa’ n’t no fun at quiltin’-parties, 
Games were never started right, 

And we’d no one to oblige with 

“Curfew shall not ring to-night.” 


Fellow tried to sing ‘‘ Juanita,” 
All the rest would ridicule — 
Just because Miss Susan Robbins 
Went to take another school. 


Wa’ n’t no sale in our village 
For red neckties or such things, 
And the sheriff closed out Siegel, 
Dealer in Gents’ Furnishings. 
To the dogs went Henry Boland, 
Took to drink an’ played the fool; 
Started downhill soon as Susan 
Went to take another school. 


But hurrah! A new year ’s comin’, 
An’ our folks will smile again; 
Delegation for Miss Robbins 
Went to Chatham on the train, 
Begged her to come back ’n’ snatch us 
From our limbo of misrule — 
Chatham’s turn to mourn, ’cause Susy’s 
Went an’ took another school. 








































PETER FADA’S DAUGHTER 






AN AMUSING IRISH STORY 


By CAHIR HEALY 








i, a only themselves. I’m 
‘su SY thinking you met people like 
him before, and not about the corners of 
Derryconnly, either. Peter was a gentle- 
man — in a kind of way; he paid his just 
debts and minded his own business, and was 
a friend in need to all the poor of the parish. 
Only for his strange way of getting on he 
would have been a model for all the men in 
the country. They all knew that Peter was 
an oddity and a curiosity. Howsomever 
that may be, he had a long head on him, for 
all his eccentric ways, and it was seldom that 
he did not come out on the right side; but 
then, maybe that was because the rest of 
them were usually on the wrong. He had a 
way of his own for doing all things, if it was 
only polishing his boots or cleaning the 
chimney once a year with a thorn-bush.- 
Peter Fada never did things the same way 
as others, yet he prospered. Seeing this, 
some of them would begin to imitate his 
methods on the sly, and then Peter would 
change again. Briney Friel, the school- 
master, used to say that if Peter Fada had 
been a crow he would be sure to whitewash 
himself. 

Peter had nobody but himself and his 
daughter Maura. A fine good-looking cailin 
she was. Even if she had n’t a piece or 
penny to bless herself with she would have 
no want of admirers. But with her father’s 
wealth to back up her natural charms, she 
had all the boys of the parish at her feet. 

Now, to tell the truth, Peter was no miser. 
He had his own fads and fancies (he’s a 
curiosity, the man that has no faults), but 
meanness was certainly not one of his 
faults. Above and beyond everything else he 
had a mighty grau (regard) for cleverness. 
Money did not count with Peter. 

And so when it came to a question of ar- 
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ranging for Maura’s future it was n’t fora 
monied man he looked out, but for a sensible 
one — one that, as he put it himself, “ would 
have his head square on his shoulders.” A 
level head and a long head and a clever head 
was what he wanted. 

You see, he prided himself greatly upon 
having made all his own money by cuteness 
and quickness. He wanted to make sartin 
that when he was laid to his rest his savings 
and his lands would be safe in other hands, 
That was why he gave it out that only the 
boy who could satisfy him of his cleverness 
would ever get Maura. There were no other 
restrictions; the poorest would have an 
equal chance with the richest. That was 
Peter Fada’s way. 

When the word went out that the one who 
could satisfy Peter Fada could have his 
daughter in welcome, with the farm and the 
stock and the money thrown in, all the boys 
who could count a shilling of coppers (with- 
out making threepence of a mistake) set 
their caps jauntily on the back of their 
heads. Now was their chance. 

To the first that came to try his luck, 
Peter Fada said he would have to boil an 
egg for him. 

“There’s not much in that,” said the boy. 

‘Maybe there’s more than you think. 
like it soft and I like it hard, and I don’t like 
it either soft or hard.” 

The lad set-to at once. He was n’t told 
how long the egg was to be boiled, or how. 
That was his own lookout. So, by way of 
experiment, he boiled the first one soft. 

“No good,” said Peter, when he opened 
it; ‘it’s too soft.” 

So far so good. The boy took care that 
the next one was harder. He said to him- 
self that he would please the old man even 
if it took him for a year anda day. A good- 
looking girl and a big fortune are n’t things 
one would care to throw over one’s shoulder. 

He kept the other egg boiling longer. 
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“This one is far worse,” said Peter; “it’s 
too hard.” 

“T’ll be comin’ near to it the next time,” 
he replied. 

He was saying to himself that between 
the hard and the soft he would soon find a 
mean to suit Peter Fada. 

The next egg was a little less done. 

“Too soft — too soft,’”’ said Peter. 

And the next was boiled the eighth of a 
minute longer. 

“Too hard —too hard,” said the old 


man. 

And although the poor fella stayed for 
many a long day and many a short one, too, 
it was always the selfsame cry — too soft or 
too hard. Nobody could please him. You 
might boil two eggs for the exactsame length, 
and when Peter Fada looked at them he 
would tell you that one was overdone and 
the other underdone. 

It looked as if he had laid down a condi- 
tion that nobody could fulfill. 

Many a one tried his skill with Peter. 
And just as many failed. It became a by- 
word the length and breadth of Ireland. 
“You are as hard to please as Peter Fada;”’ 
and, “It’s with Peter Fada you ought to 
be,”’ were what you could hear from one 
end of the year to the other. 

It seemed as if Peter Fada’s daughter 
would be a good round age before she got 
married. 

And maybe it’s the same thought was be- 
ginning to take shape in Peter’s own mind. 
Yet he was not willing to vary the terms. A 
clever son-in-law was what he wanted. 

One day, when everybody had grown 
tired of hearing about-the matter, who came 
stepping up to the door of Peter Fada only a 
fine, strapping young fella — a good-looking 
boy with merry, twinkling blue eyes, and 
him as lithe as a willow. 

“Who are you?” said the man of the 
house, “or what’s your errand?” 

“T’m Shaun MacShane, from Lisnas- 
kea,” said the lad back again, “and I come 
to try for the hand of your daughter.” 

The colleen herself was within the porch, 
and when she overheard that her cheeks 
went crimson. 

“T wish you good-luck, Shaun MacShane, 
from Lisnaskea,” said she to herself. It was 
the first time she had said the like to any of 
the suitors. 

“Well, the terms are that you are to boil 


an egg to my satisfaction,” said Peter Fada. 
“I like it soft, and I like it hard, and I don’t 
like it either soft or hard.” 

“That won’t give me much trouble,” he 
replied. 

The other smiled. ‘“ Wait till it’s done.” 

My fine lad got an egg and put it in the 
red-hot ashes. 

One end of the egg only he put down in 
the ashes to roast. The other end was above 
the ashes. So that when one end was 
roasted hard the other half was raw. 

He put the egg before Peter Fada. 

“Tf that does n’t please you, I would like 
to see what will. Hard or soft, it all depends 
on the side of the egg you open,” he said. 
“The white side is nearly raw; the other is 
toasted hard.” 

““You’re the cleverest boy of the lot,” 
Peter replied. 

“T’m glad you think so,” Shaun replied. 

“Only you must stay with me here until 
such times as you get the better of me in 
something else. When that comes you can 
marry my daughter any time you please.” 

“Well and good,” said Shaun. “I’m 
quite satisfied with that.” 

Next morning, when he got out of bed, he 
was told all he had to do for the day. fA 
day’s work it was in earnest — more like a 
week’s work, 

At breakfast-time he was called in, but 
what they set before him would not take the 
edge off his hunger. 

Shaun said in his own mind that Peter 
Fada was going to have the better of him, 
after all. He was going to starve him. 

He put his head in his hands for a while, 
and began to think it over. He knew he 
would have to adopt some plan or other, 
little use in wailing over it. 

“How do you like the place?” Peter 
Fada asked, sarcastically, coming in. 

“‘Purty well,” said Shaun, not making 
any remark about the breakfast. 

“I’m glad you like it,” he answered, with 
his tongue in his cheek. 

“Only,” said Shaun again, “if it would 
be all the same to you, and in order to save 
time, I would like to take my dinner now.” 

“Oh, sartinly,” he replied. ‘It’ll suit us 
every bit as well.” 

Throth, he was laughing in his sleeve at 
the discomfiture of my poor Shaun, eating 
two meals at the same time. 

Sothey fetched him in his dinner. 
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Shaun laid-to, and it was not long till the 
dinner had gone the same way as the break- 
fast. It was an easy matter getting rid of the 
same feed. A man could eat five of them. 

“Well, are you satisfied now?” 

“Quite satisfied,’ Shaun replied. ‘‘ No- 
body could be otherwise. Only,’ said he 
again, “if it would not be a great incon- 
venience to you, I might as well take my 
supper now, too.” 

“*No inconvenience at all,’”’ and the other 
smiled at the fun he hoped to have with 
Shaun by-and-by, when he began to feel 
hungry and had nothing to eat. 

“Well,” said Peter Fada, when he saw 
the end of the supper, ‘I hope you’re well 
satisfied now?” 

“T could n’t be better,” said Shaun. 
“Throth, one might travel far till they would 
meet with such a.good house for food.” 

“T’m delighted to hear it.” He well 
knew that Shaun meant the very oppo- 
site. 

“And now as to the day’s work — what’s 
to be done here after supper ?”’ 

“After supper,” said Peter, going over the 
items of the day’s work, “we go to bed.” 

“Nothing else to be done.” 
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“ Nothing.” 

“Then,” said the boy from Lisnaskea, 
cutely, ‘“‘as I have just eaten my supper, I 
think I’ll follow the usual course, and go 
off to bed, too.” 

“What!” said Peter, opening his eyes 
very wide. “Would you go to bed at this 
hour in the morning ?”’ 

“T would n’t, for a fortune, break the 
rules of the house,” said the lad, laughing. 

Peter Fada saw through the other’s 
scheme in an instant. First it displeased 
him; then it gave him pleasure. For this 
was just the very boy he was wanting for a 
son-in-law —a clever, long-headed fella. 

“You’re the smartest chap I ever came 
across,” he said, ““and you can marry my 
daughter any time you choose.” 

“Thank you kindly,” said Shaun; “and 
I hope we’ll get on well together.” 

So the colleen got her wish, and Peter 
Fada got his, and Shaun, the boy from 
Lisnaskea, won the prettiest wife in all the 
parish. 

And if they were n’t as happy as the day 
is long for the rest of their lives — well, if 
they were n’t, you are welcome to put the 
blame on me. 


ENERGETIC AUNT SALLY 


By GRACE STONE FIELD 


Aunt Sally was a tidy soul 
As ever wielded broom. 

Most ev’ry day she swept and scrubbed 
In pantry, hall, and room. 


And then she brushed and beat and shook 
And aired the household goods; 
And after she had scoured the floor 


She went and scoured the woods! 

















THE UPCOMING OF DANIEL DEEGAN 


By FREEMAN HARDING 


CHAPTER I 


ae RING was in John Clumber’s 
jheart as he stepped off the 
wv N — -—_ New ps — 
(ga) ¢'Y\\ beamed affectionately on the 
ph he) suburban village of Beech- 
hurst. Its neat frame dwellings were visible 
through the roadside maples just bursting 
into leaf. From the raked lawns and last 
year’s gardens arose the pungent smell of 
burning rubbish. Robins were calling 
among the trees, and there was a shrill 
squabbling of sparrows in the roadway. 

Clumber drew in a big breath. He was 
more than glad to make his annual exit from 
the noise and confusion of the big city. Not 
far away “ Broadacres” awaited his coming; 
its woods and fields stretching invitingly 
along a mile of rocky, tide-lapped shore. 

Looking down the length of the train, he 
saw his dozeh trunks come tumbling out of 
the baggage-car. In swift succession they 
dropped into the hands of an overalled bag- 
gage-handler, under whose deft manipula- 
tion they fell on the truck without shock or 
jar; after which he trundled the tower of 
luggage alongside of a waiting wagon and 
helped the driver stack it up, firing off, as 
he did so, a string of jokes that made the 
man haw-haw. 

Meantime Parks, the station-agent, came 
forward to welcome his old friend Clumber, 
who, as they shook hands, remarked, “I 
see, Frank, that you’ve picked up a new 
baggage-man.”’ 

“Yes, sir,” was the reply. “It’s Pat 
Deegan’s big boy Dan. I guess you re- 
member the old man. He was section boss 
for twenty years, and passed in his checks 
last winter the way they all do—an ex- 
press got ’im. Dan stood at the top of his 
class in Beechhurst school and was calcu- 
latin’ to graduate this year. But he had to 
git busy earnin’ a livin’ for his folks. Best 
man I ever had around the depot.” 

With outstretched arm, the young fellow 
was flagging a train. Clumber noted the 












fine poise of that six feet of lithe humanity; 
he glanced at the freckled face, made humor- 
ous by a tilted nose. It was lit up by blue 
eyes with a smile in them; there were droll 
quirks around the corners of the big mouth; 
the reddish hair was curly. 

“T like the looks of that fellow,” said the 
merchant, heartily. “‘He’s got good stuff 
in him.” For Clumber took a friendly in- 
terest in the village near which he was ac- 
customed each year to pass many pleasant 
months. Everybody in the place knew 
him, swapped greetings with him, and sold 
him no end of tickets for fairs and festi- 
vals. 

John Clumber went into the city each 
morning on the express, and returned by 
the four o’clock train. In his goings and 
comings he incidentally saw a good deal of 
Dan, who led the busy life of a station-man- 
of-all-work,— checking baggage, wrestling 
with trunks, flagging trains, spelling the 
agent at mealtimes, and keeping the hack- 
men in order,— all of which he did as if he 
liked his job. 

One morning John Clumber was waiting 
for his regular train when he remembered 
that he had left his umbrella in the station. 
He hurried across the tracks to get it, pass- 
ing in front of a held-up freight, whose loco- 
motive was panting, wheezing, and belching 
volumes of black smoke. Out of those 
bituminous clouds bore down upon him the 
rushing “Limited.” Leaping back, he 
stumbled and fell. There was a warning 
shout. A human projectile hurtled toward 
him. Clumber felt the grip of steely arms; 
much jarred and very pale, he found himself 
sitting upon the platform as the train tore 
shrieking by. 

“Close shave!” said Dan, and hurried 
away to check a trunk. With uncertain 
footsteps, the rescued man followed him. 

“Dan, you saved my life,” he said, in a 
broken voice. 

“You’d have got out of the way without 
help,” laughed the young fellow. “ You’re 
plenty spry enough.”’ 
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Making his way to the ticket-office, 
Clumber spoke to the agent. 

“Frank,” he said, huskily, still very white 
about the lips, “‘ Dan has just saved me from 
being ground to pieces under the ‘ Limited.’ 
I want to do something for him.” 

“You do look considerable shook up,’’ 
said Parks, commiseratingly, coming out 
of his pen with a whisk-broom and brushing 
the dirt off of the agitated man. “If you 
want to help Dan, give him a show in your 
store. I’d hate to lose him, but he’s too 
good for this.” 

“He shall have a place,” said Clumber. 


CHAPTER II 


‘J. Clumber” was the firm name under 
which the sole owner carried on his prosper- 
ous business. It was housed in a big build- 
ing of which the ground floor served as a 
packing and shipping room. All day long, 
wagons, backed up to the curb in front of 
the open portals, were receiving and de- 
livering goods. Porters trundled and rolled 
a continuous succession of boxes, bales, and 
barrels over skids bridging the space be- 
tween truck and door; and over those same 
skids, like contestants in an obstacle race, 
clambered the passers-by. 

On the floor above were the offices. 
There, from behind a long table on a raised 
platform, John Clumber overlooked ranges 
of desks, where, under the master’s eye, 
worked half a hundred clerks. Through the 
aisles between bustled messengers and 
office-boys. The scuffle of their hurrying 
feet, the staccato clicking of typewriters, the 
buzz of electric calls, and the raised voices 
at the desk telephones all blended into a 
continuous hum. 

Not far away from his chief, behind a 
glazed partition, sat Timothy Timmins, 
long the supervising buyer of the house,— 
a thin, nervous man, with earnest eyes and 
rasping voice. Near him were grouped his 
satellites, among whom was to be seen 
Daniel Deegan, sometime baggage-man at 
Beechhurst station. During two active 
years he had made himself an important 
wheel in the Clumber machine, which 
ground out such satisfactory profits. 

Timmins was his immediate chief, who, 
after vain searchings, had found in Dan an 
assistant with an infallible memory for peo- 


ple and prices. He used him as a human 
pigeonhole, from which he extracted any de- 
sired information. Naturally, when the 
head buyer went on his vacation he urged 
that Deegan be put in temporary charge of 
the buying. 

“Tt’s only for a month, Mr. Clumber,” 
said Timothy; “he’ll keep things running in 
good shape until I get back.” 

One morning, a few days after Timmins’s 
departure, while Dan was deep in a nego- 
tiation with a caller, Eben Hilgus, selling- 
agent for the “Adamant” Tool Company, 
walked into the buying-office. He was an 
obese man, smooth shaven, red-faced, and 
bald-headed. His thick lips shut firmly to- 
gether, and there was an obstinate look in 
his cold, gray eye. He was by no means a 
favorite with Deegan, who had noticed with 
wonder the hypnotic fascination he exer- 
cised over the supervising buyer. With his 
customary arrogance, the  selling-agent 
dropped his bulky body into a chair. 
“Howdy, Dan,” said he. 

“You did n’t happen to notice that I’m 
busy talking to this gentleman or you’d have 
waited outside until you were asked in,” 
said Deegan. There was decisiveness in his 
voice. The astounded Hilgus glared angrily 
at the young fellow; but, meeting the in- 
sistent gaze of his steel-blue eyes, he got up 
abruptly and, with a rumbling curse, took 
his place among the other salesmen, on the 
long bench provided for them. Broodingly 
he waited until he heard Dan’s voice calling, 
“Come in, Hilgus.” The offended man, 
with lowering brow, stood stiffly by the 
young fellow’s desk. 

“TI met Campa last night,” he said, sul- 
lenly. “'Told me he’d give you an order for 
tools. I’ve come for it.” 

“And so you’ve come for that order,” 
said Dan, meditatively. ‘Well, another 
man called for it last night; and got it, too.” 

Fierce-eyed, lower lip protruding, Hilgus 
glared at him. Then he shouted hoarsely, 
“Deegan, you’re discriminatin’ against our 
goods. I’ve always got on fine with Tim 
Timmins. I guess he won’t like the way 
you throw down his friendssoon’s his back’s 
turned. He’ll settle that with you when he 
gits back. But I wanter know right now 
why you went by me in placin’ that order.” 

“That’s my business,” was the curt reply. 
“But some time you’ll find out, all right.” 

Hilgus gasped. His mouth opened to 
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pour forth denunciations. Then, controlling 
himself, he shut the office door and dropped 
into a chair. Elbows on Dan’s desk, he 
leaned forward till their faces were close to- 
gether, and spoke in a wheezy whisper. 

“JT kin make it worth your while not to go 
by me agin. Folks wot looks out for 
‘Adamant’ Hilgus gits taken care of. Tim- 
mins ain’t no poorer for favorin’ the best 
tools on God Almighty’s earth. See? Come 
out to lunch with me. We'll have a talk on 
the q. t. and fix things up.” 

“You’d be wasting your money,” an- 
swered Dan. ‘“There’s nothing to fix up. 
If I get orders for ‘Adamant’ tools I shall 
buy ‘Adamant’ tools; if for other people’s, I 
shall buy theirs. If no brand is specified I 
shall buy the best value irrespective of make. 
I don’t play favorites.” 

The lower jaw of Hilgus dropped upon a 
cushion of double chin. Bloodshot eyes and 
glittering, porcelain teeth flashed threaten- 
ings at Deegan, who, concluding with a curt 
“Good-day,” turned to his work. 

With an apoplectic grunt the outraged 
man struggled out of his chair and jerked 
open the office door. Putting his feet down 
heavily, as if trampling somebody, he 
marched to the platform where Clumber 
sat. \ 
“Glad to see you, Hilgus,” said he. “ You 
look worried. What’s the matter?” 

“Matter!”? was the stertorous reply. 
“That feller Deegan what you’ve put on 
Timmins’s job is discriminatin’ aginst our 
goods. He’s substitutin’ other folks’s. 
'T ain’t right. For years we’ve give you a 
price lower’n anybody else gits so’s to make 
it pay you to push the ‘Adamant’ brand. 
Yistidy that red-headed Irishman bought a 
big lot from somebody else. Campa, who’s 
allus had our goods, give him an order and I 
did n’t git a smell at it. I’ve had fellers in 
other concerns act that way when they was 
wantin’ to be took care of,” he added, sig- 
nificantly. 

As he noted the fiery visage of the in- 
censed man Clumber’s face took on a 
troubled look. 

“We’ve done business together for a good 
many years,” said he. “ You may be sure 
that you will suffer no injustice at my 
hands. Come in again in the morning. 
Meantime I shall investigate.” 

“That’s all any feller could ask,” said 
the gratified Hilgus. ‘“I’ll be here.” 
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Passing the open door of Dan’s office on 
his way out, he shot through it a vindictive 
look. “TI’ll find a way to cook that feller’s 
goose,” he muttered. 

As was his habit when disturbed, Clumber 
paced to and fro. 

“Too bad!” said he to himself, “‘Dan’s 
slopping over this way. I suppose it was a 
blunder to saddle him with so much respon- 
sibility; but I did n’t think he’d do anything 
foolish. This has got to be straightened out 
at once. Sorry to interrupt Timmins’s vaca- 
tion, but it’ll have to be done. I’ll wire for 
him to be here in the morning.” 


CHAPTER III 


It was a muggy morning in mid-August, 
and John Clumber, who had reluctantly 
foregone a yachting-trip, arrived at the 
office much wilted as to collar and uncertain 
as to temper. 

“Tf Dan had n’t lost his head I need n’t 
have come to the city this beast of a day,” 
he grumbled. “Joe,” he said to an office- 
boy, “when Mr. Timmins gets here send 
him to my room, and bring in Mr. Hilgus 
when he comes.” Gathering up the morn- 
ing mail he shut himself into his private 
office. 

“Glad to see you looking rested, Tim- 
mins,”’ he said, as that individual put in his 
appearance. “I hated to break in on your 
vacation. But there’s been friction between 
Deegan and Hilgus, who will be here soon. 
He’s complaining bitterly of the way Dan 
is treating him. We must talk it over to- 
gether and make up our minds what’s best 
to do.” 

“T was hoping things would go smooth 
while I was away,” said Timmins, with a 
martyred air. “We’d fixed up for a picnic 
to-day. But when your wire came I gave it 
up. Mrs. Timmins came along with me. 
We'll stay at the flat to-night, but I’m 
mighty anxious to get back to a clambake 
to-morrow. I’m surprised about Dan. 
When Hilgus complains he’s got a reason. 
What’s the trouble?” 

With a preliminary rap the selling-agent 
opened the door and walked in. 

“Good-morning,” said Clumber. “After 
our talk yesterday I wired for Timmins. I 
want you to tell him about your difficulty 
with Deegan.” 
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“You won’t mind my takin’ off my coat. 
It’s awful hot.” Then, seating himself, 
Hilgus mopped his crimson countenance 
and began. “You see, Tim,” he explained, 
“it came about this way. I happened to 
run up against that Mexican merchant 
Campa at his hotel. Told him I hoped he’d 
brung along a big order for tools. Said he 
had; that he’d give it to Deegan. So, 
yistidy, I come in for it. Soon’s I got in his 
office, Dan, mighty grand, ordered me to set 
down outside and wait.” 

“He knows I always see you as soon as 
you come in,” interrupted Timmins, quer- 
ulously. “I can’t think what made him act 
so.” 

“He kept me waitin’ most an hour,” 
Hilgus went on. “When he let me in I 
asked ’im fer Campa’s order. He said, 
careless-like, that he’d give it to somebody 
else. I was clean stumped, and wanted to 
know why he’d treated me so. He allowed 
it was n’t none of my business. I told ’im 
that you, Timmins, would n’t like the way 
he threw your friends down soon’s your 
back was turned. He jawed back. Said 
that as long’s he was buyer he’d buy where 
he pleased; that he did n’t play favorites, 
like you did.” 

White with anger, Timmins jumped to 
his feet. ‘“I’ll show that ungrateful —” 

“Wait!” commanded Clumber, laying a 
restraining hand on the head buyer’s arm. 
“We have heard Hilgus. Now we will listen 
to Deegan. Dan,” he called through the 
telephone at his elbow, “I want you in the 
private office.” 

“Yes, sir, I’ll be right there,” was the 
reply. 

When he opened the door and saw Tim- 
mins, loyalty and devotion shone in his eyes. 
“T wasn’t expecting you back so soon,” 
said he. “You’re looking better.” 

“°T aint your fault I ain’t lookin’ worse,” 
shrilled Timmins. “I’ve had to break into 
my vacation because you’ve been makin’ a 
fool of yourself.” 

Deegan, startled, gazed in astonishment 
at his accuser. Then he saw Hilgus, and 
understood. Around his closed lips hovered 
his fighting smile. Standing very straight, 
he fixed his fearless eyes on Clumber. 

“You asked me to come in, sir?” 

“Yes, Dan,” said his employer — there 
was kindness in his tone —“‘ Mr. Hilgus 
complains that you have given an order 
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for ‘Adamant’ tools to another manufac- 
turer.” 

“That is what happened,” answered the 
young fellow, cheerfully. 

“Don’t you know that we havean arrange- 
ment to push ‘Adamant’ tools in preference 
to others?” 

“Mr. Timmins told me that Mr. Hilgus 
was to have every blessed order we could 
turn his way,” was the reply. 

“Have you any explanation of your ex- 
traordinary violation of instructions ?” asked 
Clumber, gravely. 

“Td like to tell a story that will answer 
that question.” 

“Tell it!”” was the laconic order. 

“Well, sir, when Mr. Campa came in day 
before yesterday, instead of turning him 
over to a salesman I looked after him my- 
self. I’d noticed that it was a good while 
since he had given us any orders for edge 
tools; I tried hard to sell him some, but it 
was no go. Finally, I got out of him that he 
was dealing direct with the ‘Adamant’ 
company. I explained that we bought such 
big lots that we could furnish the goods at 
manufacturers’ prices. To prove it I offered 
him twenty per cent discount. He shook his 
head; said he could do five per cent better. 
That meant that the ‘Adamant’ company 
was giving to him the special price they 
claimed to allow only to us.” 

“You let that cunning Mexican fool you,” 
snapped Timmins. Meantime, Hilgus was 
nervously swabbing his face and furtively 
studying the impassive countenance of the 
merchant. 

“At first,” continued Dan, “I thought he 
was bluffing, just as Mr. Timmins says; but 
he convinced me that he wasn’t. Then I 
did my best to induce him to substitute 
‘Cutter’ tools for ‘Adamant.’ It was a 
hard job, but I got him to do it. Later I 
called up Cutter & Company and arranged 
for a discount that makes it good business. 
You were away that afternoon, Mr. Clum- 
ber;*Campa was leaving by the evening 
train, and I had to use my own judgment. 
I knew that if I did right you would back 
me up.” 

“You had no business to meddle with and 
upset confidential arrangements,” snarled 
Timmins. “I’ve been pushing you ahead; 
but, from now on, I won’t have you around. 
Mr. Clumber,” he added, with hectic irrita- 
tion, ‘I want that smart Aleck fired.” 














“Don’t interrupt!” said the merchant, 
sternly. “Go on, Dan!” 

Deegan, deeply wounded by Timmins’s 
attack, turned pale; then, bracing himself, 
he proceeded: 

“I told Mr. Hilgus that I’d placed 
Campa’s order with somebody else, and he 
tried to browbeat me. When he found that 
did n’t work, he started on another tack; 
asked me to go to lunch with him. Said he’d 
fix things so that it would be worth my while 
not to go by him another time.” 

“That’s a damned lie!” roared the 
purple-faced Hilgus. “I never said no such 
thing. Young feller, you’ll —” 

“Keep quiet!”? was Clumber’s brusque 
command. ‘‘Go on, Dan!” 

“T refused to lunch with him, and told 
him there was nothing to fix. I did n’t mind 
his abusing me; but when he said that Mr. 
Timmins wasn’t any poorer for favoring 
‘Adamant’ goods, I wanted to hammer him 
for slandering an honest man behind his 
back.” Dan’s eyes flashed defiance at the 
selling-agent, who, breathing hard, glared 
back at him ferociously. 

“Hilgus!”” demanded Clumber, “have 
you been dishonorable enough to sell goods 
direct to our customer Campa at your low- 
est prices to us?” 

With weighty fist the selling-agent struck 
the table a resounding blow. 

“No!” he vociferated, “‘Campa’s mighty 
sly. He see that Deegan was green, and so 
he lied to git better prices.” 

“Dan, what proof have you that Campa 
was telling the truth?” asked the merchant. 
“With me the word of Mr. Hilgus goes a 
long way.” 

“He showed me this,” said Dan, simply, 
handing a paper to his chief. As he studied 
it, his face grew black. 

“T hold in my hand,” he said, “an in- 
voice from the ‘Adamant’ Tool Company to 
Campa and Company. The discount is 
twenty and an extra five per cent, the ‘ex- 
clusive’ price allowed us. Hilgus, you 
have lied to me.” Both indignation and 
contempt were manifest in his voice and 
glance. 

“Lemme see that!”’ demanded the wor- 
tied-looking man. Clumber gave it to him. 
He examined it minutely, and then broke 
out: 

“This is a blunder of that fool invoice- 
clerk of mine while I was on vacation. I’ll 
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bounce the feller p. d. q. It sha’n’t never 
happen agin.” 

With a quizzical smile, Dan put into his 
employer’s hand a letterhead on which was 
typed an offer to Campa to supply “Ada- 
mant”’ tools direct at twenty and five per 
cent discount. It bore the sprawling signa- 
ture of “Eben Hilgus, Selling Agent.” 

“T suppose some clerk forged this,” was 
Clumber’s sarcastic comment, as he handed 
it to Hilgus. “Dan, you have proved your 
case. Timmins,” he added, fixing a suspi- 
cious glance on the head buyer, “ what have 
you got to say to the insinuation of your in- 
timate friend that you are in his pay?” 

The face of the head buyer became 
ghastly. There was a white streak around 
his drawn mouth; he was breathing irreg- 
ularly. 

“It’s alla lie!a horrible lie!” he screamed. 
“T never took a dollar from him — nor 
from no one else. Sometimes he’s been to 
our flat to dinner — Mrs. Timmins likes to 
have him come — he may have made her a 
few presents —little things.” Then he 
turned on Hilgus, face livid, eyes blaz- 
ing. “So you lied to Deegan about me,” 
he shrieked, hysterically. ‘ You’re trying to 
ruin me. I’ll show you!” and, springing on 
his friend, he clawed viciously at his face. 
Dan pulled him off and held him while 
Hilgus struggled out of his chair. Blood 
was dribbling from his lacerated features. 
He dabbed at these with his handkerchief. 
There was an evil light in his eyes. 

“You nasty little cuss!” he hissed, artic- 
ulating with difficulty. “I’ve handed your 
wife hundreds of dollars in greenbacks. 
Had to, to keep your trade. Lots of folks 
know you’re for sale. Only you don’t take 
your graft likea man. We have to give it to 
your wife, so’s you can say you hain’t had 
nothin’. Mr. Clumber,” appealing tothe mer- 
chant, who was eying him grimly, “for three 
years I’ve had to divide my sellin’-commis- 
sion with that cat there. I could n’t afford 
it. And that’s why I done business direct 
with Campa — to save payin’ Timmins.” 

Horrified at this atrocious charge, Dan 
turned on the slandered man a look of deep- 
est sympathy, which changed to dismay as, 
with a whimper, the head buyer collapsed. 
He laid him geatly on a sofa. Clumber pro- 
duced some whiskey from a cupboard and 
forced it down the throat of the unconscious 
man. Gradually he revived and, as his eyes 
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opened, he fixed them first furtively, then 
beseechingly, on his employer. In a piteous 
voice he began to make explanation. 

“Mr. Clumber, you’ve never been mar- 
ried. You don’t know what it is to have an 
extravagant wife always begging for money, 
more money. But I’ll put my foot down. 
She’s got to live economically. I’ll never 
take another cent from any man again, so 
help me God! Give me just one more 
chance.” 

“Dan,” said Clumber, disgustedly, “‘ order 
a cab and take that creature home to the 
wife he tries to lay the blame on. When you 
get back, clear all his private papers out of 
the desk he has been using and send them to 
him. His job and his pay are yours.” 





CHAPTER IV 


John Clumber was lounging on the piazza 
of the mansion at “Broadacres.” He was 
snuggled down into a wicker chair. By his 
side stood a table, its top littered with bottles 
and syphons, companioned by an open box 
of long, smooth cigars. The table separated 
him from another chair in which sat a tall, 
ruddy man, with reddish, curly hair. He 
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was dressed in a white yachting-suit and 
poising something iced, while his eye dwelt 
lovingly on the lines of a racing-yacht lying 
near the landing. 

Clumber’s contented gaze traversed a 
stretch of close-cut lawn sloping to wide 
waters ruffled into wavelets by a gentle 
southerly breeze. The distant hills of the 
farther shore loomed a misty blue. In front 
of the house of the Deep Cove Yacht Club 
dozens of yachts lay at their moorings. The 
harbor was seamed with the wakes of hurry- 
ing motor-boats. At last his wandering 
glance rested with satisfaction on a cottage, 
half hidden in trees, and crowning a rocky 
point. 

“Dan,” said Clumber, “I’m glad your 
house is finished at last. I want Mary and 
that kid you’ve handicapped with my name 
close by. It was a lucky day for me when I 
stubbed my toe in front of that train. You’re 
a horse for work, you are. And I’m glad 
that you’re willing to take race week off. I 
hope the‘ Spindrift’ ’ll pinch no end of mugs. 
She looks fit to do the trick. 

“Say, Dan, I don’t want you to accept 
that nomination for Congress. Why, I’d 
have to take hold and work. Since you’ve 
been my partner I’ve forgotten how.” 






































LETTERS OF A WELLESLEY GIRL 


By H. B. ADAMS 


Ix. 
ORPHEUS WITH HIS LUTE 


“Roman toga, hair all loose, 
’T is our charming, sweet Orpheus. 
(Note that this pronunciation 
Guiltless is of all pronation).” 
— Hospital Hymns. 


=aap JE have just had the grandest, 
Ben gorgeous and glorious 







ton play. 

ZS Before I tell you about it, I 
suppose I had better enlighten your density 
a little in re Societies, Clubs, and the like. 
You asked me, in your last letter, several 
questions that reveal a distressing ignorance 
in one who is the father of so sophisticated a 
damsel as the undersigned. 

You inquire, for instance, to how many 
of these Greek-letter societies I belong! I 
fear you are‘ hopeless. Why, a new-born 
babe ought to know that you can’t belong to 
more than one. 

And then your other questions reveal such 
a wide and comprehensive ignorance! You 
know a great deal, perhaps, about literature 
and law and business, but I fear you have 
acquired very little really useful information, 
you darling old humbug! 

Now I’ll hand you a few Kaltere Auf- 
schnitte of wisdom. Please read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest them, so that I 
shall be no more humiliated by paternal 
verdancy. 

Firstly: there are six Societies; to wit, 
namely, ss., the Zeta Alpha and the Phi 
Sigma (which two are the oldest and were 
founded by Mr. Durant, the founder and 
cause of all this disease known as Wellesley- 
itis), the Shakespeare Society (dramatic), 
the Agora (debating and political), the Tau 
Zeta Epsilon (art), and the Alpha Kappa 
Chi (classic). 

Each one is the only one and the very best, 
of course, and all the others are viewed with 
scorn. 

Each has a house; said houses ranging in 


size from a little tool-house, as the A. K. X. 
to a pretentious dwelling, as the Shake- 
speare, which is built in imitation of the man 
who wrote Bacon. These houses are scat- 
tered through the woods. The girls visit 
them when they please, and once a month 
have a “program meeting,” at which they 
are presumed to do something useful. 

The T. Z. E. give “living pictures” once 
a year, in which the girls appear in a series 
of tableaux. Awfully good! 

The Shakespeares give a play each spring 
out in the open, in a sort of natural amphi- 
theatre, where the spectators sit on a gently 
rising slope, and the stage is formed by an 
opposing slope, the actors making their 
exits and their entrances over the brow of 
the hill. This is always a great occasion — 
when it does n’t rain. 

Besides these Societies, there are a num- 
ber of Clubs, which are more social in their 
nature and are not supposed to be “earnest.” 
For instance, there are the Consumers and 
the Pie-Eaters, “and I will not deny what 
that same might imply.” 

Again, there are Bunches, Cliques, Sets, 
Crowds, etc., as it is natural for human 
atoms to group themselves into various 
molecules according to physical affinity. 
And so on, the feminine integers group 
themselves, down to the dual composition 
known as Chums. 

There! you have the diagram of the 
Wellesley principles of coagulation. Please 
keep this letter for reference, and don’t ask 
any more fool questions. 

Now for the play. 

Down in front of the row of Chapter- 
houses, and between them and the lake, is a 
sloping greensward facing a group of trees 
and shrubbery. (This is not where the 
Shakespeares give their exhibitions; they 
spiel over in another part of the grounds.) 
Here the audience sat on the grass, or rather 
on pillows and cushions and things strewn 
over the grass. Two great trees, a conve- 
nient distance apart, formed the setting of 
the stage, on either side of which brush- 
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wood was placed to form dressing-rooms. 
The background of the stage was made by 
the dearest little clump of white birches. 
Behind the audience was set a calcium light 
which illuminated the stage. 

All the girls of our crowd were to be in 
the play, except me, who am enjoying a 
sprained ankle. Naturally, I was very much 
interested. I have heard nothing but dra- 
matic spouting fora week. Any girl I might 
want to see I would find in her room waving 
her arms and Venus de Miloing her attitudes 
before the mirror, or before a clump of ad- 
miring onlookers. 

Well, we were all at the appointed time 
and place. The night was divine, made to 
order. The music.started up. It was beau- 
tiful, composed by Conried of Boston espe- 
cially for this affair, all drawn from old 
Italian chants and things. 

First there was a dance of wood-nymphs, 
who swayed and posed around awhile, until 
they were interrupted by the advent of a 
Shepherd (Madge Bates — too cute for any- 
thing), who announced in tuneful measures 
the death of Eurydice. Great consternation 
among the nymphs, who seemed to have set 
considerable store by the defunct. 

Now we hear Br’er Orpheus outside 
twanging his lute and vocalizing. Pretty 
soon he comes in(Belle — perfectly lovely). 
The wood-nymphs tell him of the decease of 
his June-spice, whereat he throws a Del- 
sarte fit or so, and says—not fos them 
to go, but — that he’ll go to — Hades, there 
to get said damosel, upon which he is as- 
sumed to be assotted. 

The lights are turned off for a space. 
When they shine again we see what is sup- 
posed to be the realm of the dead. Two 
thrones. Enter Pluto and Proserpine (Sybil 
Perkins and Blanche Ward — don’t look 
diabolical a bit), attended by their retinue, 
who all gyrate for a while — comme il faut. 

By and by they hear music without. It is 
Orpheus, who enters, kneels, and asks per- 
mission to withdraw his beloved from their 
esteemed society. Refused. Agony and 
gestures. Then—happy thought. He 
seizes his lute and lum-te-tums for them a 
few selections of that music of his which 


“Made trees, 
And the mountain-tops that freeze, 
Bow their heads and then lay by.” 


This does the business. Pluto is strangely 
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warmed in his satanic inwards, and for once 
relents. He grants Orpheus his request, 
stipulating, however, that he is not once to 
look at his lady love until he is out of the 
confines of the nether regions. 

Eurydice is led in(Lida Trevelyan — and 
she surely looked like a real “angel ever 
bright and fair”). Her “gentleman friend” 
leads her out, keeping his head averted. 

Lights off again, for an interval, during 
which the thrones are dragged out, and the 
lovers are supposed to have travelled many 
weary parasangs. 

Lights onagain. Enter the two fond ones, 
She is evidently fatigued. He supports her 
with an arm about her waist. As they reach 
the centre of the stage she faints, and flops 
all togetherish-like. In his confusion and 
alarm he forgets his warning and turns to 
look at her, whereupon she is drawn away 
from him by magic, and he rooted to the spot 
by the same uncanny power. She disap- 
pears, alleging in tuneful lay that, thanks to 
his carelessness, she now must go back to 
Hades, while he goes forward “back to 
Manistee,” or wherever he is supposed to 
live. 

When she is gone, and when Orpheus 
comes to, he proceeds to tear his hair and 
objurgate in a genteel way. From that he 
goes on to say that he is disgusted with life, 
love, music, and everything of the sort, and 
that he will do all manner of naughty and 
untoward things. 

Exit Orpheus saying things he should n’t. 
Enter chorus of nymphs. They have over- 
heard Orpheus and ask one another what 
they shall do to punish him for his evil 
words and to prevent him doing all the harm 
he said he would do. They decide to de- 
stroy him. They rush out and are presumed 
to have torn him limb from limb, or slapped 
his wrist, or something terrible. 

It was awfully well done. The girls acted 
and sang splendidly. And the night was so 
delicious, and the music was so delightful, 
and the spectators so enthusiastic! I simply 
adore that old Italian music; it is so tuneful 
and romantic. 

I got the box of goodies you sent me. 
After the show was over the whole bunch of 
girls came into my room and, my! did n’t we 
eat! And I slept like a marmot after it, too. 
That’s more than you could do. You know 
Holmes says that the young male animal is 
distinguished from the old by the fact that 
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the former wants to and can eat at any time 
of the day or night. 

Good-by, old stubby-whiskers. I love you 
to death. 


Your EDNA. 


X. 
A TRAGEDY 


“The trees are all a-weeping, 
And the clouds are hanging low; 
The ghosts abroad are creeping, 
And it is the time for woe.” 
— The Fall of Ali Ebn Bekar. 


O Babbo, I have the most terrible thing to 
tell you about! It’s just too awful! I don’t 
know how to begin. I’m dreadfully home- 
sick to-night. The rain has been falling all 
day, one of those persistent, drippy, drizzly 
rains that never get worse nor better, but 
just oozes out of the clouds continuously, 
and drips from the roof, tap, tap, tap, on my 
window-ledge, until I feel as if I were in a 
mill or a factory and machines were going 
on everlastingly around me. 

I’m lonesome, and scared, and spooky, 
and I want my dear daddy. But as I can’t 
have him, I’ll tell him all about it. 

Life here is usually very bright and lively. 
We have our friends and our interests, and 
the days are crowded with business of one 
sort or another. But there are eleven hun- 
dred or so girls, and just piles and piles of 
them that one does not and cannot know. It 
is n’t like a little boarding-school where you 
know everybody. I have been exceedingly 
fortunate myself in making friends, and 
know just loads of nice girls, and have many 


very dear friends. And I did n’t realize that _ 


one could be lonesome here — at least not 
till now. Now I understand how the very 
bigness of the place could be oppressive, 
and how, if one were morbid or peculiar, 
and could n’t make friends, all the gay life 
around could simply crucify one. 

There was a girl here from Arkansas, 
named Southworth, Anna Southworth. 
She roomed right across the hall from me, 
a little way down. No one seemed to know 
her, and she seemed to know no one. I 
tried several times to talk with her, but each 
time she cut me off short and acted as 
though she did n’t like me; and so I was a 
little piqued and said to myself that if she 
did n’t like me she did n’t have to, as there 
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were others who did. The other girls had 
the same experience. We often spoke of her 
and wondered about her, but finally set her 
down as a freak and did n’t pay any atten- 
tion to her. She was a tall girl, with dark 
eyes and glossy black hair; rather pretty in 
an uncanny sort of way. 

Of course stories got to floating around 
concerning her. She did queer things. She 
would take long walks, always alone, through 
the woods. Frequently she did not come to 
meals, She was never at any of our social 
gatherings but once, and then she sat the 
whole evening in one chair, answered all 
questions in monosyllables, and rather put a 
damper upon the party. 

She did indifferently well in her lessons, 
except in English, and then she was a wiz. 
(That means wizard, and is the usual term 
applied to any student who gets her lessons 
and more also.) She would hand in some 
of the finest themes you ever saw. The pro- 
fessor read one of them to the class, and said 
it was positively a work of genius, We tried 
to congratulate her upon it, but she acted as 
though she resented our advances, and so 
we did n’t try any more, 

Well, Tuesday she did not appear at any 
of her classes. When the maid went to at- 
tend to her room she would not admit her, 
but said she would look after the room her- 
self. Wednesday she still did not appear. 
Wednesday morning I met the maid in the 
hall, and she said, “I have knocked at Miss 
Southworth’s room, and she does n’t answer 
me. I’m afraid something is wrong.” 

I went with the maid and we both knocked 
and called, but got no response. I tried the 
door. It was locked. Then I told the maid 
she had better call the matron, and she ran 
to do so. By this time several of the other 
girls came up, and we were standing there 
talking when the matron came. 

She undid the door and threw it wide 
open. Anna Southworth was in bed, lying 
on her back, with her hands folded outside 
the cover across her breast. The matron 
went up to her and spoke. Then she put 
her hand on the white face. And then she 
turned to us girls, huddled in the door, and 
said: 

“You’d better go to your rooms, girls. 
I’m afraid something has happened. Please 
say nothing about this toany one.” And we 
all went away with a great fear upon us. 

Something had happened. She was dead. 
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A bottle containing laudanum was found on 
her table. She had been dead some hours 
before we reached her. 

You can imagine what a horrible gloom 
was cast over the whole community. Her 
mother was sent for, and came on in a few 
days. She was a beautiful old woman, but 
looked as if she had seen a great deal of 
sorrow, for the lines were deep in her 
face. 

After the funeral the mother was in her 
daughter’s room, looking after her effects. 
I was passing the door and caught a glimpse 
of her. Acting upon an impulse I went in 
and said to her: 

“Mrs. Southworth, I feel somehow as if I 
had been a little guilty in this. I tried sev- 
eral times to get acquainted with Anna, but 
it was hard, and I gave it up. Perhaps if I 
had persevered, as I ought, she might have 
been gotten out of herself a little.” 

She smiled kindly at me and took my 
hand. “Sit down here by me,” she said. 
“Do not afflict yourself by such thoughts. 
You could have done nothing, I fear. This 
had to be. I will tell you about Anna, if you 
would like to know.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Southworth. And oh, I’m so, 
so sorry!”’? And then I had to cry, and she 
put her arms around me and smoothed my 
hair, and talked to me awfully sweet and 
soothingly. 

When my spell was over she said: 

“Anna was always a very strange child, 
very different from other children. As she 
grew up I thought she would outlive this, 
but she did not. The more we tried to get 
her out of herself, and induce her to asso- 
ciate with young people of her own age, and 
be happy, the more she withdrew into her- 
self. At length I sent her here, thinking 
the different atmosphere might help her. 

“TI will read you a part of the letter she 
left me. This will give you an idea of her 
nature better than anything else.” 

She drew a letter from her pocket and 
read: “‘ Try not and think too severely of me, 
Mother. But I simply find life too great a 
burden. Whatever that other life may be, 
it cannot be worse than this. I am so lonely! 
It is no one’s fault, I know, save mine. They 
try to reach out their hands to me, these 
girls. But their arms are too short. They 
cannot extend across the chasm which sepa- 
rates my soul from my fellows. I see them 
moving around like distant stars. I see 
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them pass me, a derelict, like far-off ships, 
They make signals to me. I cannot answer 
them. 

“T am alone and I suffer. Even you, 
Mother, I have never known, and you have 
never known me. Do not accuse yourself, 
You are not to blame. I was born too far 
off. I think God must have made a mistake 
and had me born in the wrong planet. It 
does not seem that I belong upon Tellus. 

“And yet I love, like others; that is, foun- 
tains of love are within me. I crave fellow- 
ship. But I cannot find it. When they offer 
it me it is as if I was seized with an uncon- 
querable repugnance, as if an irresistible 
electrical force in me repelled me from any 
one who advanced to me. 

“To-day I read in Goethe’s Wilhelm 
Meister, ‘This world is so waste and empty 
when we figure but towns and hills and 
rivers in it; but to know that some one is 
living on with us, even in silence, this makes 
our earthly ball a peopled garden.’ 

“Such a one I shall never find. I have 
looked everywhere for him or for her. I 
have scrutinized my companions’ faces, I 
have searched in the woods and streams, 
thinking maybe I might find a dog or cat or 
fish or insect whom I could love and who 
could love me. But no! 

“Lonely! Iam lonely! Swarms of fellow- 
humans. Rooms full of girls. Ways 
crowded with people — people wise and 
simple, good and bad. But none for me. I 
am a desert island in the sea of humanity. 
My soul is charged with negative electricity. 
I never felt so much alone as now, when I 
have left our isolated home, and have come 
here among these swirls and shoals of folk. 
Now I am persuaded of eternal solitude. 

“Good-by, Mother. It was a mistake 
when you brought me into the world. But 
I forgive you. You have always given me 
the best of your life and thought. I can 
think of no one thing you’ve ever said or 
done to me that was not kindness itself, and 
love.’ My one regret at going is the pain I 
shall cause you. Yet it is better to give you 
one grand pain and quit than to live and 
pain you daily. 

“T havea favor toask. Do not bury me in 
our family lot. Bury me here away from 
home, and please put no mark or stone on 
my grave. 

“Tf I were to have an epitaph — and I do 
not want one — it would be this: 








LETTERS OF A WELLESLEY GIRL 


“O Jesu, Jesu, make my bed, 
And tenderly tuck the sod; 
Draw the green coverlet over my head, 
And forget to tell my God.” 


There, Babbo, enough of this! Clarice 
has just come in to sleep with me, for I 
would n’t sleep alone to-night for worlds. 
We are going to leave the light burning, 
too. 

Oh, I wish you were here, with your good 
gray whiskers and your cool blue eyes. For 
you’re sc sane, Daddy, and see through 
everything so clearly, and know so much, 
and are so dear, and could tell me all about 
this, and just what was the matter with the 
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poor girl, and give her trouble some long 
Latin name which I would n’t understand, 
but which would sound so satisfying, for it 
does help things so much when you can 
stick a Latin label on them. But it’s a 
strange world, none the less, and has more 
things in it than are dreamed of, Horatio, 
does n’t it? 

Good-night. Clarice is scolding me for 
not coming to bed. The little brass clock is 
clearing its throat to say eleven. A plague on 
the rain! I wish it would stop. It must be 
awfully dark and cold out in the woods. 

Your 
EDNA. 





THE HEART OF MARY 


By MAUDE BROWNE 


Hush thee! Sleep! 
In thine eyes I see 
Wondrous things, 
And strange they seem to me. 


Hush thee! Sleep! 
But yesternight — 

Or so it seems — 
We saw the Heavens alight, 
We saw the angels bright, 


Thou and I! 


But then, ah then, 
Mine eyes were blinded quite, 
And thou alone didst look 
Into that glorious sight. 


The meaning thou sawest, I know, 
Of this thy life and mine. 

Lay thy head on my bosom, so; 
Then tell me, soft and low, 

That none but I may hear, 

(That none but I may hear,) 
What meant the songs so sweet ? 
Why knelt they at thy feet ? 

Tell — I am thy mother, dear. 





a: ae ATHAN BABCOCK would 
i a. have done better with his dish- 
NS washing if he had not felt con- 
a =wee/))| Strained to keep one eye on the 
22g Widow Slocum’s back yard. 

What he saw was a very small woman 
with a very large spade trying to makean 
impression on the hard-baked soil of her 
garden. Whenever she raised her head from 
her work Nathan dodged suddenly behind 
the half-closed window-blind, and in one of 
these disappearances the plate round which 
his hand had made an indefinite number of 
revolutions was dashed against the wall and 
broke in pieces. 

Nathan picked up the bits abstractedly, 
and was about to cross the kitchen for an- 
other when suddenly he changed his mind, 
and, flinging his towel into the corner, 
rushed out of the back door and stepped 
across the low white fence which separated 
his yard from that of his neighbor. 

' The little widow looked up and nodded 
brightly. She had a tidy little figure and a 
youthful, rosy face, sleek, dark hair drawn 
smoothly back into a shining knot. at the 
nape of her neck, and a pair of snapping 
black eyes. Her dress was of the simplest 
sort; but as Nathan looked at it, and noted 
the trimly-shod, pretty foot she rested on 
her spade, he grew uncomfortably conscious 
of his collarless condition, and realized the 
fact that he had been neglecting his appear- 
ance lately. He would have been glad to 
retreat if he could have done so with dignity. 

“ Mornin’, Mis’ Slocum,” he said, briefly. 
“Better give me that there spade. Diggin’ 
don’t seem to be a woman’s work, some- 
how.” 

He took the spade from her without wait- 
ing for an answer, and fell to digging furi- 
ously to hide his embarrassment. 

“You’re real good, Mister Babcock,” 
said the little widow, gratefully; “now I can 
go and set down.” 

Nathan had hoped that she would stand 
and talk to him while he worked, and his 
face fell; but she did not seem to notice it, 
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THE LAZY WOMAN 


By ELIZABETH PATON McGILVARY 







and tripped indoors. Presently, however, 
she returned with a huge basinful of green 
apples, and, dropping into a low, rush- 
seated rocker, she attacked the apples with 
astonishing energy, pealing and slicing as if 
her life depended upon getting them done 
immediately. 

“Tt seems mighty queer settin’ here and 
restin’ while other folks does my work,” 
she remarked. 

Nathan winked as he watched the flash- 
ing knife. ‘‘Do you call that restin’?” he 
inquired. “What a sight of apples! Should 
n’t think that you could eat ’em all.” 

“Do I look like I could eat a bushel of 
apples?” she laughed. “I am going to 
make a mess of apple-sass for Mis’ Perkins’s 
children. There’s ten of ’em, and she don’t 
have much to give ’em.” 

“That’s real good of you,” said Nathan, 
admiringly. 

“Just selfishness,” she assured him. “I 
was too lazy to dry ’em like I ought, and 
thought it would save a lot of trouble to get 
’em eat up quick.” 

Nathan had finished the spading now, 
and stood beside her leaning against the 
post of the porch, apparently fascinated by 
her flying fingers. 

“Set down,” said the widow. ‘I’m that 
lazy it makes me tired to see folks stand 
when they don’t have to, and diggin’ is 
hard work.” 

“That was n’t nothin’,” responded Nat, 
politely, sitting down on the step at her feet. 
“T’ll spade the hull of it up for you come 
spring. 
She looked up quickly. “Ain’t you goin’ 
back to,the city then?” she asked. 

“Nope,” responded the young man, 
briefly. 

“But don’t you find it lonesome, now 
that your ma is gone?” said she. 

“Well, it did seem some lonesome at first; 
but, talk of lonesomeness, the city’s a heap 
lonesomer than the country if you don’t 
know folks. My godin’ there was all ma’s 
notion. Centerville ’s good enough for me. 

























































I ain’t got much ambition. Reckon I’m 
lazy, perhaps.” 

The Widow Slocum nodded. 
folks is,” she said. “I know I am.” 

The young fellow laughed. “You!” he 
said. ‘You ain’t got a lazy hair in your 
head.” 

“How do you know?” said the widow, 
shrewdly, eying him with bright eyes and 
head on one side like a bird. ‘You ain’t 
seen much of me since we was children.” 

Nat colored. He felt that she knew that 
he had been watching her, but he answered, 
hastily, “I can’t help seein’ how you work. 
Guess you wash your winders every week, 
don’t you?” 

“Of course,” she said, promptly. “I’m 
too lazy to get up and rub my nose against 
the pane every time I want to see what’s 
passin’.”” 

“Well, you wash the curtains pretty fre- 
quent,” said he. 

“There ain’t anything like dirty curtains 
for makin’ work,’”’ she retorted. ‘‘ Hold the 
dirt and shake it out over the furniture 
every time the wind blows.” 

“You paint your porch oftener than most 
folks,”’ he persisted. 

“Saves scrubbin’,” said she,-and laughed 
musically. * 

““Well,”’ said Nathan, in a final tone, “if 
you’re lazy, I don’t know anybody that likes 
work.” 

“Land!” said she, ‘then you don’t know 
much. Talk of folks that likes work! You 
just ought to have known poor Lige. How 
he did like work, dearie; dear!”’ 

At this surprising statement Nathan 
almost fell off the steps in astonishment. 
He recalled the slouching figure of Lige 
Slocum, and looked at the little widow in 
some indignation, for it seemed as if she 
must be mocking the departed; but her 
face, though cheerful, was perfectly serious. 

“Lige Slocum! Liked work! Why, I 
always thought he was the laziest, shiftless- 
est, good-for-nothingest cuss in the village.” 
He stopped short in some confusion, as he 
realized that he was speaking of the little 
widow’s late husband, but she did not seem 
offended. 

“Yes, yes,” she said, quickly; “folks said 
so, but, land! they did n’t know him. Why, 
the way that man loved to work was simply 
wonderful. He fairly made work, he loved 
it so. Why, will you believe it, he did n’t 
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mind puttin’ the loose rocker on this very 
chair every time he used it, when I got so 
tired just doin’ it once that I had to get the 
glue-pot and fix it right off. Then look how 
he would mend the harness with a bit of 
string every time he hitched, and me — I’d 
have had that harness at the harness- 
maker’s in no time, I’m that lazy.” 

Nat laughed, though he still stared at her 
curiously. ‘‘Oh!’ he said, and could seem 
to find no further remark. 

“Land! Yes,” she went on, ‘and he’d 
make ten trips to the well to fill the trough 
when two would have been enough if he’d 
a-mended the bucket, and he’d as lief shoo 
the cow out of the garden forty times as put 
up the fence-rail once. Yes, yes; I guess 
there ain’t many folks as willin’ to work as 
poor Lige was,” and she sighed gently. 

Centerville gossip had always found it a 
matter for wonderment that Melissa Davis, 
the prettiest, smartest girl in the place, had 
thrown herself away on the village ne’er-do- 
weel, Some were of the opinion that she 
had married him in pity, or to reform him; 
others declared that “ M’liss” was such a 
hustler that in order to find sufficient vent 
for her energies she must needs pick out the 
man of all men who would leave her the 
most to do. But Melissa herself, when ap- 
proached on the subject, always maintained 
with whimsical perversity the view of Lige’s 
character which she had just given to Nathan 
Babcock, and no one could say to a certainty 
that it was not her honest opinion. 

The explanation of her late husband’s 
peculiarities which she had just given him 
appeared to Nat so novel that he could only 
ponder it in silence some time, but he did 
not look pleased. 

“Guess I’d better be goin’,” he remarked, 
sulkily. 

“Don’t hurry,” said the widow, watching 
him slyly. ‘‘ How are you gettin’ along with 
your housekeepin’ ?” 

“All right,” he answered. “’T ain’t half 
the work that women-folks likes to make 
out.” 

“Tf it ain’t,” she retorted, “it must be be- 
cause you keep a mighty dirty place over 
there. I never see you sweep it a mite. 
Your ma would turn in her grave if she 
knew it. Ain’t you all cluttered up?” 

““T —I don’t know,” stammered Nathan, 
surprised. “TI ain’t thought about it. I’ve 
been out a good deal lately, bein’ kinder 
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lonesome, and I fair forgot to sweep. I’ll 
do it the minute I git home.” 

“T would if I was you,” said the widow, 
“or you’ll have to dig it out with a spade 
pretty soon.” 

She was regarding him with dancing eyes, 
and caught her breath as she spoke with 
something very like a chuckle, and Nathan 
saw with satisfaction that even two years of 
life with Lige Slocum had not obliterated a 
certain dimple he had known of old. But 
even as he watched it he saw it fade, and 
her mobile mouth took on a mournful droop 
at the corners. 

“T useter go over to your house every day 
when your ma was alive,” she said, solemnly, 
“but I could n’t bear to go in now and see 
everythin’ turned ’round.” 

“How’s that?” asked Nathan, surprised. 
“T ain’t changed anythin’.” 

“No?” said Mrs. Slocum, in apparent 
astonishment. “Ain’t you moved your 
kitchen table over by the winder?” 

Nathan blushed crimson. So she had 
seen him after all. 

“N—no,” he stammered, “I ain’t 
touched it,” and retired hastily, followed by 
the widow’s mocking laugh. 

True to his promise, however, as soon as 
he got inside the house he looked about for a 
broom. For a room so long neglected, the 
kitchen was wonderfully clean, but this did 
not strike him at once, for it was of Melissa 
Slocum’s dimple he was thinking. As he 
began to warm to his work, however, he 
noticed this, and a certain suspicion made 
him glance about critically. The stove was 
as bright as if it had just been polished, and 
yet he was sure that it had been in a terrible 
mess only yesterday when he had finished 
frying his bacon. And the kitchen table — 
was he mistaken in thinking that it had been 
scrubbed with sand? How else could the 
ring left by the coffee-pot have disappeared 
so completely? Suddenly it flashed over 
him that Melissa’s dimples held a clue to 
the mystery; and with the growing convic- 
tion that the little rogue knew more of the 
interior of his kitchen than she ever did be- 
fore, his face grew radiant. She must care 
for him to have done this. He resolved to 
tax her with her kindly deceit at once, but 
a glance at his clothes made him decide to 
wait until he could present himself before 
her in a more becoming garb. 

After he had hastily cleared away his 
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lunch he started for the village shop; but as 
he was about to pass her gate, the sight of 
Mrs. Slocum in a fresh blue gown, with a 
clean white apron pinned up over her round 
bosom, made him halt involuntarily. 

“Come in,” she called, cheerily, looking 
up from her sewing. 

“Can’t stop but a minute,” he said, en- 
tering the gate; “but you do look mighty 
nice and comfortable.” 

“Guess you think I’m mighty queer to be 
settin’ down and dressed at two o’clock, but 
I told you I was lazy. I never work after- 
noons.”’ 

“Don’t you call sewin’ work, neither?” he 
asked, smiling. “I think it is the darndest 
hard work I know about,” and he eyed his 
queerly patched elbows. 

“Some sewin’ is,” she answered, “but 
this ain’t. It’s jest doll-rags.” 

“Doll-rags?”” he asked, wonderingly. 
“What for?” 

“For a live doll,” she laughed; ‘for Mis’ 
Perkins’s baby. Ain’t it cute?” and she dis- 
played a Liliputian garment of pink cal- 
ico. 

He admitted that it was “awful cute;” 
then added, awkwardly, “Seems to me for a 
lazy woman you do a heap for other folks. 
Guess you’ve been doin’ me a lot of good 
turns unbeknownst, ain’t you?” 

“What makes you think so?” said the 
little widow, innocently. 

“Why, ain’t you been cleanin’ up for me 
some lately?” queried Nat, growing hot all 
over as she eyed him coolly. 

“Of course not,” said the widow, with 
brazen composure. “What call has a lazy 
woman like me to be doin’ other folks’ 
housework ?” she added, with scorn. 

Nathan was utterly crushed. “Well,” he 
stammered, miserably, “I did n’t know but 
you might have. ’T would be just like you, 
seein’ how you are always doin’ for Mis’ 
Perkins and sech.” 

“Oh,” she replied, quickly, “if I had n’t 
a-cut down this old dress for the baby I’d 
a-had to wash it and make new sleeves for it, 
and so I just did this to save bother. It’s 
all my laziness.” 

Nathan made no reply, and presently she 
added softly, almost as if she were thinking 
aloud, while a faint shadow stole over her 
bright face, “I never had children of my 
own to do for.” 

“Children is a heap of bother sometimes,”’ 
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said Nathan, feeling called upon to make 
some remark, 

“Land, yes,” she agreed; “I suppose lazy 
folks ought to be glad not to have any, but 
then I don’t know but children pay. They’re 
real useful someways. Everythin’ gets eat 
up at meal-times; besides, they finish the 
crusts — crusts make a heap of work when 
it comes to dryin’ and rollin’ and siftin’ 
them.” 

Nat was so silent that the widow supposed 
he had found food for meditation in her 
view of the usefulness of children, hence his 
next remark was all the more startling in its 
unexpectedness. “Ever think of marryin’ 
again?” said he. 

Melissa’s thread snapped short with a 
sudden jerk, and her rosy face grew rosier 
as she gave the speaker a sharp glance. He 
was gazing abstractedly into the far distance, 
and his face was absolutely expression- 
less. 

“No,” she said shortly, “I ain’t had any 
call to think of it.” 

“Well,” said Nathan, calmly, “I would 
if I was you,” and he walked away, leaving 
the little widow filled with mixed emotions. 


When, dressed in his new clothes, Nat 
entered his kitchen upon his return from 
the shop, his nostrils were assailed by a 
delicious odor of warm apples and cinna- 
mon, and there in the centre of the table 
stood a golden-brown, flaky pie of most en- 
ticing appearance. Here was proof enough 
of a woman’s regard, and after one glance, 
and one ecstatic sniff at the spicy love-token, 
Nat made a bee-line for his neighbor’s. She 
was still sewing, and he did not wait for an 
invitation this time, but went straight to her 
side. Her quick eye took instant notice of 
the new suit, but Nat had forgotten every- 
thing except his errand. 

He looked at her with shining eyes. ‘Was 
the kitchen much changed ?” said he. 

The little widow only laughed, and hid 
her eyes from his bold glance. 

_“Tt was real good of you to make that 
pie,” said he, pressing closer. 

“°T was n’t anythin’,” she answered, with 
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sudden shyness. ‘I made too much apple- 
sass, and thought I might as well bake you a 
pie to get rid of it.” 

He laid his hand on her arm. “Say,” he 
said, “you ain’t told me what you think of 
my idea.” 

“What idea ?’’ said she; but she colored 
brightly. : 

“Why, marryin’ me,” said Nat, calmly. | 

“T ain’t thought a thing about it,” she 
returned, her black eyes fixed on the pink 
calico frock. 

“?T ain’t a bad idea,” said Nat, imper- 
sonally. ‘’S’pose you think of it now.” 

She pretended still to sew, but he saw with 
satisfaction that her fingers were trembling. 
When she finally spoke, the lazy woman’s 
reply was characteristic. “’T would save 
you aheap of troubleto have only one garden 
to dig up, come spring,” said she, thought- 
fully. 

“°*T ain’t that,” cried Nathan, eagerly. 
“T’d scratch the hull earth up with my 
fingers if so ’t would please you; but, come, 
say yes.” 

“Well,” she said, slowly, “seein’ that it 
might save us both some work, I don’t know 
but I will.” 

The happy Nat instantly put an arm 
about her, but she drew back stiffly. 
“Land!” she cried, in apparent indignation, 
but casting a sidelong glance at him from 
her pretty eyes. ‘You act as if you thought 
I was takin’ you because I cared for you, in- 
stead of just to save my sweepin’ two houses, 
and me only livin’ in one.” 

Nathan only squeezed her closer. “If you 
did n’t care for me, what did you do it for, 
you little fibber?” 

“T was n’t goin’ to have all your dust and 
dirt blowin’ in and makin’ me double work,”’ 
she retorted, defiantly. 

But when, in spite of this discourage- 
ment, Nathan actually dared to put his 
laughing lips to hers, she certainly made very 
little resistance. “‘If you don’t like me, why 
don’t you push me away?” he whispered, 
his eyes dancing. 

“Oh!” said the lazy woman, snuggling 
closer, ‘‘’t would be too much like work!” 
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New World Cathedrals 


| ape year sees a new output of books, 
describing in detail the great cathe- 
drals of the Old World and ranging in char- 
acter from some unknown’s “Impressions of 
My Summer Abroad” to profound technical 
treatises by distinguished scholars, but of 
the cathedrals of America we hear little. It 
is an interesting subject, however, for around 
the structures of “Old New Spain” still 
lingers an atmosphere as romantic as that of 
the Old World itself, and the Protestant 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, now rising 
above Morningside Heights, is worthy of the 
grandest traditions of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture. Between this huge pile, the arches 
and columns of which already tower high 
above New York, and the little building 
thatched with straw and costing at the most 
twenty dollars, in which the Mexican 
Bishop of Guadalajara found his first home, 
there is a wide gap, but a gap filled with 
structures of every degree of size and in- 
terest. 

In the Spanish adventurers, who followed 
hard on the heels of Columbus, devotion to 
their Church mingled strangely with a fierce 
lust for gold. The unfortunate natives, who 
were slaughtered without mercy in massacre 
after massacre or devoted to a more gradual 
annihilation under the brutal system of “‘re- 
partimientos,”’ were at the same time con- 
verted to Christianity by the zeal and hero- 
ism of missionaries to whom no sacrifice was 
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too great and no suffering too severe. Within 
twenty years of the day when Columbus first 
caught sight of the New World work was be- 
gun on a cathedral in Santo Domingo, the 
capital of Hispaniola,—“ Little Spain,”—as 
the first colony of the infant empire was called. 
The adventurers had but just begun to push 
on to the mainland, and, little dreaming to 
what extent their conquests would be car- 
ried, they intended the new cathedral to 
become the religious capital of their empire, 
Before the building was finished, in 1540, 
the bones of Diego Colon, the son of the 
great discoverer and Lord High Admiral of 
the Indies, were laid in it, to be followed ina 
short time by those of his father. When 
Spain was no longer strong enough to hold 
the lands he gave her and Santo Domingo 
was ceded to France, in 1795, the body of 
Christopher Columbus was removed to the 
Cathedral of Havana, to remain there until 
Spain lost the last of its American empire in 
the war of 1898. When the Spanish flag 
was hauled down in Cuba the coffin of 
Columbus was carried with the evacuating 
army back to Europe. 

A few years after the Cathedral of Santo 
Domingo was begun Hermando Cortes up- 
set the plans of the rulers of the New World 
by his conquest of Mexico. Before the real 
and imagined wealth of the empire: of the 
Aztecs the island of Hispaniola dwindled 
into insignificance and Mexico became the 
chief seat of the Spanish power. As ever, 
churches sprang up in the footsteps of the 
conquerors. To force an entrance, in 1521, 
into Montezuma’s capital Cortes was com- 
pelled to tear it down house by house, and 
before the Aztecs, roused at last by despair 
to face their strange foes, gave up the 
struggle there was little left but ruins of the 
once populous city. Cortes at once pro- 
ceeded to rebuild the city, a small church 
being one of the first structures erected. In 
1524 the great temple of Huitzilotochtle, the 
stronghold of the Aztec priesthood and the 
favorite site for their human sacrifices, from 
the broad summit of which the Spaniards, 
after a fierce hand-to-hand conflict with the 
picked troops of the Aztec army, had hurled 
the dreaded image of the Mexican God of 
War, was torn down to make room for an- 
other church. It is on the site of this church 
that the Cathedral of Mexico now stands, 
with its resplendent columns gilded from 
base to capital. 
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The see of Mexico was created in 1527, 
and in 1545 Juan de Zumaraga, its first 
bishop, was raised to the dignity of Arch- 
bishop; but it was not until 1573 that the 
first stone of the cathedral was laid. The 
work, however, progressed no more rapidly 
than the majority of similar undertakings, 
and in 1629 it was stopped altogether by a 
great inundation which threatened the very 
existence of the city. It is hard for the mod- 
ern traveller to realize that the city of Mex- 
ico, now as high and dry as any city can ask 
to be, was once a lake citadel reached only 
by causeways and built largely on piles. It 
was the water which offered the most serious 
obstacles to the Spanish conquerors in 1521, 
and it was the water which stopped the 
building of their great cathedral from 1629 
to 1635. In the latter year work was re- 
sumed, but it was not until 1667 that the 
main part of the structure was finished, and 
the two towers, each 203 feet high, were not 
completed until more than a hundred years 
later. The entire building represents an 
expenditure of about $2,000,000 — some- 
thing less than has already been spent on the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, but an 
amount which in those days was regarded 
asenormous., Built of gray stone set off with 
white marble, the cathedral is 387 feet long 
and 177 feet wide. Only a small part of the 
structure is Gothic in style, and in accord- 
ance with the Spanish custom the choir is 
placed in the middle of the nave —a stri- 
king arrangement to one accustomed to the 
cathedrals of northern Europe. Probably 
the most striking feature, however, of the 
Mexican cathedral is the interior, divided 
into five aisles by gilded columns and in- 
dicating in its gorgeousness the aim of the 
missionaries to dazzle their Indian converts. 

Three or four miles from the city of Mex- 
ico is the favorite shrine of the Indian popu- 
lation, the Collegiate Church of Our Lady 
of Guadalupe. Though not the seat of.a 
bishop, the dignity which this church draws 
from the tradition of its origin resulted in 
1749 in its being declared collegiate — in 
other words, given the same organization 
as that of a cathedral chapter of priests. 
According to the legend, the church, finished 
in 1719 at a cost of $1,181,000, stands on the 
spot where the Virgin Mary appeared to a 
poor Indian named Juan Diego, and gave 
to him roses picked from an absolutely 
barren hillside. In 1531, the legend says, 
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Diego on his return from mass was crossing 
the Hill of Tepeyacoc, where there then 
stood an Aztec temple to Tonantzin, the 
“Mother of Gods.” Suddenly he saw in 
front of him the Virgin, who commanded 
him to tell the bishop to erect a chapel on the 
hill in her honor. The incredulous bishop 
turned a deaf ear to the Indian, and Diego 
returned disconsolate to the Virgin. She 
told him to come to the same place two days 
later. She then-gave him the roses, which 
sprang miraculously from the ground, and 
with these under his cloak the Indian has- 
tened to the Episcopal palace. When he 
drew the roses from under his cloak the por- 
trait of the Virgin was found imprinted on it. 
It is this picture which forms the greatest 
treasure of the church of Guadalupe. It has 
been examined closely by artists, but no one 
has yet been able to discover the secret of its 
composition. The church itself, built en- 
tirely by small gifts from the people, has 
been enriched with decorations, hangings, 
and precious stones, the total value of which 
is close to a million dollars. Our Lady of 
Guadalupe was chosen by the Indians as 
their patron saint, and it was around her 
banner that the Revolutionists rallied in the 
stormy period between 1810 and 1821. With 
the independence of Mexico, December 12, 
the date of the Virgin’s appearance to Juan 
Diego, became a national holiday. 

In their historic interest the churches of 
New Spain, of which those of Mexico City 
and Guadalupe are typical, are unrivalled 
in America. ‘The settlements of New France 
along the St. Lawrence had stormier his- 
tories than the colonies of Spain, and the 
Iroquois and the English were more formid- 
able foes than the peaceful Indians of the 
South. The French colonists lived with 
their muskets by their sides, and in their old 
capital of Quebec the citadel crowning the 
cliffs above the river is a more conspicuous 
object than the cathedral. But the church 
was as active if not as unopposed in Canada 
as in Mexico or the West Indies. On the 
site of the Chapelle de la Recouvrance, 
which Champlain, the great explorer of 
New France, built in 1633, the foundations 
of the Cathedral of Quebec were laid in 
1666, though the building as a whole dates 
only from the second half of the eighteenth 
century. Somewhat later an attempt was 
made to reproduce on a smaller scale in this 
country St. Peter’s in Rome, the largest 
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church in the world, the entire cost of which 
has been estimated at $70,000,000. The 
builders of Montreal, however, had no such 
resources at their command as the forty- 
three popes who lived and died while St. 
Peter’s was building, and the American 
structure is hardly half the size of its Italian 
model. The distance, for example, from the 
pavement to the top of the cross on the dome 
of St. Peter’s is 488 feet; and to the top of 
the cross on the Cathedral of Montreal, 250 
feet. About the middle of the last century 
an Anglican cathedral, somewhat smaller 
than the older Catholic structure, was also 
erected in Montreal. 

In actual size, indeed, none of the existing 
cathedrals of America can compare with the 
huge structures of the Old World, and they 
will all be dwarfed by St. John the Divine in 
New York. The thirteen years that have 
elapsed since the beginning of work, in 
1892, have been devoted to laying the deep 
foundations; to building one of the four 
great arches which are to support the cen- 
tral lantern 445 feet high, and are to be the 
structural core of the whole edifice; to the 
piers of the three other arches; and to work 
on the walls and columns of the choir — the 
part of the cathedral which is to be finished 
at once. When the choir and the “crossing,” 
as the junction of the nave and transepts is 
technically known, are roofed in they alone 
will constitute a church capable of holding 
five thousand persons. Four or five years 
more, it is thought, will be sufficient for this 
work. Much, in fact, has already been done. 
The limits of the crossing are defined by the 
huge piers of the central tower, the walls of 
the choir have been carried up a consider- 
able distance, the eight great monoliths 
which are to be such a distinctive part of the 
interior have been erected, and the floor of 
the ambulatory which separates the choir 
from the surrounding semicircle of chapels 
has been laid. 

Of these seven chapels,— the Chapels of 
the Tongues, they have been named, from 
the fact that in them services for the benefit 
of New York’s foreign population will be 
held in English, German, Swedish, French, 
Spanish, and Italian,—the one at the eastern 
extremity of the cathedral is now almost 
completed. It is a complete church in itself, 
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a structure which compensates for its lack 
of size by the beauty of its proportions and 
the richness of its decorations. The gift of 
August Belmont, and a memorial to his 
mother, its final cost has been estimated at 
close to $200,000, although it is only about 
30 X 50 feet in size. The vaulted and tiled 
roof, forty feet above the floor, is supported 
by columns whose capitals have been elab- 
orately carved, niches in the walls are filled 
with statues of saints and angels, and a 
great stained-glass window is destined to 
take up practically all of the eastern end, 
Officially, this remarkable bit of ecclesias- 
tical architecture is known as the Chapel of 
the Oriental Rite, but in common use it is 
called St. Saviour’s. The six other chapels, 
the foundations of one of which, St. Col- 
umba’s, are already well under way, have 
been dedicated in the name of the saint most 
closely associated with the history of the 
people whose language will be used in the 
services, 

Interesting from an architectural point of 
view as these chapels are; they are equally 
significant of the wide scope of the activities 
of which the cathedral is to be the centre, 
These activities, indeed, have already be- 
gun, though it will still be many years before 
the great building itself, with its area of 
99,500 square feet, is completed. Services 
have been held for some time in the crypt 
under the choir, and this summer open-air 
services were held in the adjoining park for 
the benefit of the women and children whom 
the cathedral authorities brought each Sun- 
day from the roasting, overcrowded region 
around Stanton Street to the fresh air of 
Morningside Heights. The choir school, 
where the cathedral choristers are trained 
to use their minds as well as their voices, has 
also been installed in the old orphan asylum 
on the grounds, and some day the Deacon- 
esses’ Institution, which trains women for a 
varied life of usefulness in many fields of 
charitable and church work, will also have 
its home on Morningside Heights. Before 
sO many years have gone by one of the 
largest buildings in the world will crown 
Morningside Heights, the central point of an 
organization whose influence will be felt in 
every remote corner of the city stretched out 
beneath the lofty spire. 
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DEFYING NAPOLEON 


By EDWARD CLARENCE PLUMMER 


or) HAT a Yankee sailor, but little 

ee fj more than twenty-one years of 
= WW age, should rescue an entrapped 
(2 [¥7a) blockader from under the very 
BAA eyes of Napoleon Bonaparte 
and, running the gauntlet of one hundred 
French cannon, live to be appointed to office 
by Abraham Lincoln, is an odd bit of his- 
tory; yet the man in whose life of adventure 
the feat here referred to, which called from 
the great Corsican the admiring exclama- 
tion: “If I had fifty captains like him I’d 
sweep the English from the sea,” was but an 
incident, was living less than a generation 
ago—and official records tell his story, 
both as a bold privateersman and a success- 
ful captain of merchantmen. 

This man was William Cammett, of Port- 
land, Me. 

The voyage which brought him into con- 
flict with the French forces in European 
waters was begun for an entirely different 
purpose — as if Chance had taken the helm 
in charge and resolved on a trip of its own. 
It happened thus. 

The conflicting maritime decrees of Eng- 
land and Napoleon, followed by the Em- 
bargo Act of the United States, had literally 
paralyzed the merchant fleets of America. 
To go upon the sea for a foreign voyage 
meant defiance of home authorities and the 
practical certainty of becoming a prize to 
the British or French war-ships — condi- 
tions which caused “the grass to grow in the 
streets of northern ports.” 

But with this same grass there sprang up a 
spirit that would not submit to such de- 
structive conditions — men appeared pre- 
pared to maintain their rights on the sea 
regardless of all authority. While they 
recognized their inability to match those 
European war-vessels with little merchant 
craft, so far as cannon was concerned, they 
were more than willing to try them in a con- 
test of speed and seamanship. Thus swift 
blockade-runners began to appear, one of 
the finest being the brig Rapid, of Portland. 

This vessel was built by the Jewetts, well- 


known shipping-men,.in 1808, their order 
calling for the fastest craft their builder 
could construct. American vessels had al- 
ready acquired world-wide fame as speedy 
craft, and apparently the Rapid was the best 
that the New England yards of those days 
produced. As soon as she had been “tried 
out” and proved herself what was wanted 
she was fitted out to run the blockade which 
the English were then maintaining around 
the island of Guadaloupe. Her commander 
was a nervy old sea-dog, Captain Curtis, 
the second in command being William Cam- 
mett. 

Born on the Maine coast, young Cammett, 
at a time when the boys of to-day are at 
school, began the life of a sailor. His 
marked ability, resourcefulness, and in- 
trepidity soon fixed the eyes of his captains 
upon him, and he came to be known as a 
picked man even among the men who then 
were making the seaports of Portland and 
Bath famous. Therefore when the Rapid 
set out, in 1809, to run the guns of the Eng- 
lish fleet this young man of twenty-four 
sailed as her first mate. 

But before the Rapid reached Guada- 
loupe that island had surrendered, thus 
spoiling the voyage as it had been originally 
planned. Unwilling to return home empty- 
handed, one of her owners, who had shown 
his confidence in the craft and her crew by 
accompanying the brig on this risky trip, 
proposed that they proceed to Charleston, 
S.C., and take a cargo of cotton to England, 
trusting to existing war conditions for a good 
price if they could escape the French cruis- 
ers. To this the ship’s crew readily agreed 
— it meant a bounty to each man on board. 

The brig reached Falmouth, England, 
without even sighting a hostile sail. There 
it was learned that cotton was then worth 
one dollar a pound in Memel, Prussia, Na- 
poleon’s forces having cut off supplies from 
that country. 

No native Yankee could resist a tempta- 
tion like that. The meaning of one dollar 
for every pound of that cargo caused owner 
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and crew alike to reject with contempt the 
very handsome price which the English 
merchants were offering them for their cot- 
ton; the characteristic disposition to risk 
anything for a profit prevailed. Accordingly, 
the Rapid remained at anchor until the 
North Sea fleet of merchantmen was ready 
to sail, when she joined them and started on 
her voyage toward Memel under a powerful 
British convoy, one of the line of battle- 
ships with them being the Victory, on which 
Nelson had lost his life four years before. 
With such guards the voyage into the Baltic 
Sea was made without danger, and off the 
Gulf of Danzic the Rapid left her com- 
panions to enter Memel alone. 

But there another of those kaleidoscopic 
changes so common in Europe when “the 
emperor” was at war awaited the Amer- 
icans. While the Rapid had been at sea the 
French forces had captured Memel; and as 
the possession of this position gave them an 
opportunity to prey on the commerce which 
entered the Niemen River, no unnecessary 
display of authority was made. Asa result, 
the Rapid was the fourth vessel to enter this 
harbor under the belief that the Prussians 
were still in control, only to learn the truth 
when they were hemmed in by 

No sooner had the brig dropped her 
anchor than a harbor boat came alongside 
and took possession, the commander taking 
the captain and owner on shore but leaving 
sixteen guards to hold the vessel. The case 
was clearly against the brig. Her papers 
showed that she came from an English port 
(Falmouth), she had been convoyed the 
greater part of the way by English war-ships, 
and when the hearing before the court had 
ended the Rapid was declared a prize to the 
French authorities. 


Perhaps the maddest man on board the 
brig when her fate was reported to him was 


William Cammett. Never before had he 
been compelled to surrender a vessel, and 
when Jewett began preparations for leaving 
the craft to its captors he proposed the des- 
perate chance of running the French batter- 
ies and escaping. He argued that the seem- 
ing impossibility of such an escape was the 
one thing that made it practicable, and his 
enthusiasm at last won over the owner. As 
for the crew, there was no hesitation what- 
ever on their part. In accordance with the 
practice of those days, each had an interest 
in the profits of the voyage. Therefore when 
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it came to a choice of losing money which 
they had come to look upon as already 
theirs, or risking their necks in an attempt 
to escape, they chose the alternative that at 
least had something to offer them. 

As the cook could speak French, he proved 
of great assistance in carrying out the plan 
which Cammett revealed to him. Pretend- 
ing to accept the loss of the brig as a settled 
fact, he paid assiduous attention to the com- 
mander of the guard, soliciting his assistance 
in securing a position as cook ‘in one of the 
“emperor’s”’ war-ships. He also explained 
that several of the Rapid’s sailors were anx- 
ious to enter the same service — all of which 
pleased the officer and caused him to relax 
even the slight vigilance which he had at 
first exercised. 

As the guards outnumbered the Amer- 
icans, and as it was assumed that these sea- 
men had no interest in the fate of the vessel, 
the Rapid’s crew enjoyed perfect freedom, 
apparently deeply impressed by those heavy 
muskets. 

Finally, the local pilots came on board 
with orders to remove the brig from her 
anchorage to a berth in the upper harbor, 
where she would be secure from the ice. 
This was the opportunity for which Cam- 
mett had waited. When all was in readiness 
the crew manned the windlass, only to re- 
port, as the cable “hove short,” that the 
anchor was foul —a perfectly natural con- 
dition of things where a vessel has been 
lying for several days in a tideway. 

After working for some time at the ob- 
stinate cable, Cammett suggested that they 
set the lower sails for the purpose of work- 
ing the vessel clear. This, too, was a per- 
fectly proper proceeding under such cir- 
cumstances, and the pilots agreed that it 
should be done. 

Under cover of the mixed English, 
French, and German being talked at one 
time on that little craft, it was easy for the 
American sailors to loosen practically all the 
brig’s canvas and get the big topsails spread. 
Steadily the sailors worked, increasing the 
amount of sail swiftly, but with a careless- 
ness which deceived the pilots, until they 
attempted to hoist the jib. Then the pilots 
took alarm. 

With the first shout, Cammett, who had 
been standing by the windlass as if to watch 
for signs of the anchor yielding, seized an 
axe which he had placed in readiness there, 
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and with a single stroke cut the hempen 
cable on the wood, the jib going up on the 
run. Then each sailor grasped one of those 
heavy oaken capstan bars and followed the 
axe-swinging Cammett on his charge to 
the quarter-deck. The astonished guards 
rushed for their muskets, but the sly cook 
had removed the flints from their locks, and 
so those warriors, who had regaled the 
steward with so many tales of their achieve- 
ments on the fields of Jena and Austerlitz, 
tumbled over one another in their hurry to 
reach their boat before the wild charge of 
those brawny New Englanders in whose 
hands those heavy bars became as deadly 
as battle-axes. The captain of the guard 
attempted to fight, but before he could 
realize the kind of contest he was entering, 
Cammett, who was almost a giant in size, 
had picked him up and thrown him over- 
board, sword and all. Then with the quick- 
ness born of skill and danger, the crew ran 
into the rigging and spread the light sails 
while Cammett headed the craft for the 
open sea. The French flag, which the 
guards had kept flying, still remained at the 
peak, and thus created an uncertainty in the 
minds of the gunners as to whether or not 
the brig was the cause of the uproar which 
existed in the boat she was leaving; and be- 
fore the alarm could be given to the batter- 
ies, the Rapid was under full sail and skim- 
ming down the harbor. 

Then the cannonade began, one hundred 
guns sending shot at that little flying craft. 
Around her, over her, through her rigging 
the iron storm swept, but still she held her 
course. Shot after shot pierced her canvas, 
but not a spar was touched. How she es- 
caped destruction can only be explained by 
the fact that she was still loaded, the cargo 
having remained intact pending the de- 
cision of the prize court, and thus presented 
a low broadside, while the French, like the 
English of those days, had the fault of firing 
high. Now and then a sheet was cut, but 
instantly a man was in the rigging splicing 
the parted rope. The fresh breeze and the 
swell from the ocean favored the craft — 
she was not an easy target as she plunged 
on her way, and one by one she passed the 
dreaded batteries in safety. The frantic 
commander of the port ordered the one 
war-ship which he possessed to chase that 
craft and sink it; but that order only added 
to the number of unexecuted commands 
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with which men have been loaded, for be- 
fore this ship could be got underway the 
Rapid was on the horizon, and an hour later 
had gone from the sight of her pursuer. 

Then the brig took an easterly course, 
rounded the great cape, and entered the 
port at Riga, Russia, where even a better 
market was found for the cotton than Memel 
had offered. 

There the vessel was discharged, her hull 
careened and cleaned, her sails and rigging 
thoroughly overhauled, a general cargo 
sufficient to bring the brig into good sailing- 
trim taken on board, and the trip down the 
Baltic begun. Through the straits she 
passed in safety, defiantly passing down the 
English Channel, and entered the port of 
London, where she discharged. Another 
cargo was secured, and the brig started 
across the Atlantic, on which voyage she 
proved once more her well-established title 
to her name, Rapid, by completing the trip 
in the then record time of fifteen days. 

This adventure secured for Cammett 
offers of command on the best merchant 
vessels in New England. When the War of 
1812 came on he took command of several 
crack privateers, winning many prizes and 
never losing a ship. At the close of the war 
he resumed command in the merchant 
service, which kept him employed until 
President Lincoln appointed him an in- 
spector in the customs service at Portland, 
which city was his home until his death, in 
1880 — he, like so many other lovers of 
perilous adventures, ending a long life in 
peace. 

The subsequent history of the Rapid is 
well worth reciting. 

In the 1812 war she was one of the first 
privateers to take the sea —but Fortune 
had forgotten her. She cruised for several 
months without taking a prize, and then re- 
turned to Portland to refit. When she next 
sailed she had a new master — Capt. Joseph 
Weeks. While cruising to the eastward she 
ran into a fog which “killed” the wind. 
When the fog lifted, on the morning of 
Oct. 18, 1812, it disclosed two English 
frigates, the Maidstone and the Spartan, 
which, all unconsciously, had drifted during 
the night to within about three miles of the 
Yankee craft. There being no wind, the 
crews could only watch each other from 
the decks of their idly rolling vessels; but 
at last a breeze sprang up — coming from 
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the direction of the English ships. Before 
the Rapid could get in motion, the Maid- 
stone, a very fast cruiser, was within long 
cannon range — yet Captain Weeks made a 
desperate struggle to escape. As he could 
not hope to fight his heavily armed pursuer, 
he threw overboard eight of his then useless 
cannon, cut away the stern boat and finally 
his largest anchor; but the heavy swell 
bothered the little craft in that light wind, 
while the big cruiser moved along un- 
troubled, so that in a few hours the Maid- 
Stone was in a position to sink the helpless 
privateer. Then Captain Weeks surren- 
dered. 

The speed of the craft, which had become 
well known to the Englishmen, caused the 
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Rapid to be recommended for enrolment as 
a member of the regular war fleet of Great 
Britain. She was accepted, her name was 
changed to the Nova Scotia, and during the 
remainder of that war she successfully 
preyed on American commerce — the news- 
paper reports of those times mentioning 
several craft as “‘prize to H. B. M. ship 
Nova Scotia.” 

The men who knew her so well tried hard 
to catch her with some of their crack pri- 
vateers, but none of them ever found her. 
Like the mate who had once commanded 
her, she passed through the war in safety 
and, so far as known, came to a quiet 
end in the service which had adopted 
her. 





LOYALISTS OF THE KENNEBEC 


By CHARLES E. ALLEN 


are ungrateful. When we con- 
Ni sider the treatment accorded 
Wi the Loyalists of the American 
Revolution, for more than a 
hundred years from the time of their exile, 
we may conclude that the people of one Re- 
public can be cruelly and needlessly vindic- 
tive. Our sneers at them have kept us from 
considering their story, and for this reason 
our history has been one-sided and partial. 
And yet who were they but Americans who 
during the struggle for independence suf- 
fered persecution, privation, exile, and even 
death because of their loyalty to their con- 
scientious convictions of duty to their king ? 
Even if we are constrained to believe they 
were in the wrong, we may no longer refuse 
them fair consideration while we examine 
their motives of action; for no cause, civil, 
religious, or’ political, which claims the ad- 
herence of any considerable body of intelli- 
gent and upright men and women should 
ever be treated with contempt and dis- 
missed with a sneer. 

Lorenzo Sabine, Professor M. C. Tyler, 
and others have written dispassionately upon 
this subject of the Tories, as they are 
wrongly called, or Refugees, as they styled 
themselves, or Loyalists, as they really were. 
The terms Whig and Tory designated two 
political parties which existed in England 
and in her American colonies long before 
the time of the revolt of the latter; and 
American members of both these parties 
were found alike in the ranks of the “pa- 
triots” and in those of the Loyalists. For 
this reason we may discard entirely the term 
Tory when considering those Americans 
who all through the historic struggle re- 
mained true to the cause of the prince whom 
they regarded as their lawful sovereign, and 
who numbered at least one million out of 
three millions whom King George claimed 
as his American subjects. And they were 
men of all classes and conditions. This was 
their country, and they loved it. Some of 


them had served it and their king on the 
field of battle, and upon the seas. They had 
triumphed at Louisburg not many years 
before. Among them were Sir William Pep- 
perell, son of the only New England baro- 
net created in colonial times, and members 
of the family of the Maine shipbuilder, Sir 
William Phips, New England’s one colonial 
knight, and the first Royalist Governor of 
Massachusetts. In their ranks were found 
graduates of our colleges — Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, Pennsylvania, and William and 
Mary. These were not people to be dis- 
missed with a sneer, even though they ad- 
hered to a lost cause. 

The opinions of the leading Loyalists of 
the Kennebec section, as they will appear in 
the course of this article, were so nearly like 
those of the party of the Loyalists, as given 
by Professor Tyler and others, that it should 
be said by way of introduction that speech 
was very free both in England and in her 
American colonies at the time of the events 
which led up to the Revolution. And during 
the period of conflict the language of Pitt 
and Pownall and Barre and others, both in 
and out of Parliament, is evidence that 
speech remained free in the mother country; 
while in America, a poor clergyman of the 
Church of England, who prayed for his king 
in the wilderness of Maine, was among the 
many who were mobbed and maltreated, 
and finally driven into exile. And yet men 
had for years freely discussed political ques- 
tions, even denouncing the acts of the king, 
his ministers, and the Parliament, without 
let or hindrance. All, including Washing- 
ton, were loyal to their king until 1776; and 
most of them, including those who remained 
loyal to the end, denounced such measures 
as the Stamp Act, the restrictions placed 
upon the colonists by the Parliament and 
the ministry, certain tariff taxes; and they 
regretted the lack of representation in Par- 
liament. But they pointed to the fact that 
many of the wrongs that had been com- 
plained of had been righted, and they be- 
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lieved that with patience all would in time 
be made satisfactory without resorting to 
revolution or rebellion. 

The Kennebec region was. then the 
County of Lincoln, with Pownalborough 
as its county town. The people of Massa- 
chusetts proper — the Bay Colony — knew 
comparatively little about this part of their 
domains, the people of which were largely 
engaged in lumbering, ship-building and 
navigation, and to a lesser extent in agri- 
culture. These people were quiet, prosper- 
ous, and contented and happy while they 
freighted lumber to British ports and to the 
West Indies, where it was readily exchanged 
for rum and molasses. Although they had 
suffered at times from Indians, they were at 
least as prosperous as frontier communities 
could be in those days. Town meetings 
called in the name of his Majesty George 
III. were very like those called after 1776 in 
the name of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, or after 1820 in the name of the 
State of Maine — except in one particular. 
Before 1776 there was never any complaint 
about taxation, while after that year for 
some time complaints of distress were fre- 
quent, loud, and long-continued. The sec- 
tion was far removed from the more turbu- 
lent Boston; and it was not until an appeal 
came from the Boston Committee of Cor- 
respondence that any movement was made 
on the Kennebec towards aiding the cause 
of revolt. The appeal was responded to by 
the adoption by the town of Pownalborough, 
then the most important settlement east of 
Falmouth, of a lengthy response to the Bos- 
ton committee. This document, which was 
probably written by Timothy Langdon, was 
adopted in town meeting in1773, and 
pledged the town to support the revolt. It 
was forcibly written, and sparkled with elo- 
quent passages, although it was rather 
needlessly long. Langdon, a brother of 
Governor John Langdon of New Hamp- 
shire, was then a lawyer in Pownalborough. 

After this, bands of men called Sons of 
Liberty roved about the country, annoying 
those who were suspected of loyalty to their 
king, although they gave more attention to 
those against whom they held some personal 
enmity than they did to others. They seized 
tea and threw it into Kennebec River, thus 
following the example set by the famous 
“Tea Party” in Boston. 

Some have claimed that the office-holders 
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were generally loyal, while the poorer classes 
espoused the cause of the colonies. This 
was not wholly the case on the Kennebec, 
however it may have been in other sections, 
Practically all the officers of Lincoln County 
joined the party of rebellion. Sheriff Charles 
Cushing, brother of Judge William Cush- 
ing, received his commission from Goy- 
ernor Hutchinson in 1772, and in returning 
his thanks, said: ‘It is not in my power to 
make your Excellency better amends than 
by endeavouring at such a life as shall de- 
nominate me one of his Majesty’s faithful 
subjects.” At the same time he subscribed 
the oath of allegiance and fidelity to George 
III. Two years afterwards, or in the autumn 
of 1774, the Sons of Liberty assaulted him, 
called him “a d——d Tory,” and de- 
manded the surrender of that commission. 
Cushing declared that he had not taken any 
“under the present government,” was re- 
leased, and thereafter became a violent 
persecutor of his Loyalist neighbors, the 
leading one, Rev. Jacob Bailey, once asking 
the question, ‘Will Colonel Cushing, as 
sheriff, dare to imprison a man for refusing 
to take up arms against his sovereign ?”’ 

Another Kennebec revolutionary leader 
was Jonathan Bowman, cousin to John 
Hancock. He was engaged in lumbering 
and shipbuilding, and was Judge of Pro- 
bate and Register of Deeds. He was, how- 
ever, taken somewhat by surprise, and did 
not join the movement until it had gained 
considerable strength, and after he was able 
to complete the lading of a brig with lumber 
for an English port. He then became ac- 
tive. Others in the Kennebec region who 
espoused the cause of the colonies were 
several judges of the Court of Common 
Pleas, Colonel McCobb of Georgetown, and 
members of the Bridge family. 

On the contrary, the poor parishioners of 
Rev. Mr. Bailey, many of whom were the 
Huguenot immigrants of 1752, were, with 
their pastor, or missionary, firm in their 
allegiance to their king — that king and his 
successors to whom Massachusetts govern- 
ment bound them by solemn oath when they 
settled upon her soil, for at that time French- 
men were looked upon with suspicion by 
subjects of the English king. 

Reverend Jacob Bailey, missionary of the 
Church of England to the settlements on 
Kennebec River from 1760 to 1779, was the 
most prominent Loyalist permanently set- 
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tled in that region. His life, written by Rev. 
W. S. Bartlet, rector of St. Luke’s, Chelsea, 
Mass., was published as “The Frontier 
Missionary,” by Ide and Dutton, in 1853. 
It is a valuable addition to the history of 
“the Eastern frontier of Massachusetts 
Bay,” as well as to the story of the Episcopal 
Church in New England. It also forms the 
first volume of “Collections of the Episcopal 
Historical Society.” Although Mr. Bartlet 
gave some account of Mr. Bailey’s trials and 
sufferings as a Loyalist, his book is chiefly 
concerned with Bailey’s character as a mis- 
sionary, and his observations and experi- 
ences as such. His troubles began before 
the time of the Revolution, and they came 
to him because he was a churchman. While 
the poor settlers in the Kennebec region 
gladly welcomed him, a Puritan element 
which came from Massachusetts when the 
courts were established in Lincoln County 
regarded his church as “the whore of Baby- 
lon,” as Charles Cushing expressed it. 
Fifty-five years ago Mr. Bartlet thought it 
prudent to suppress many facts. He men- 
tions Bailey’s leading persecutors as “M” 
and “N.” They were Jonathan Bowman 
and Charles Cushing. 

Jacob Bailey was born in Rowley, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1731, and graduated from Har- 
vard in 1755, a classmate of John Adams, 
John Wentworth, William Browne, David 
Sewall, Charles Cushing, Jonathan Bow- 
man, and others, many of them becoming 
distinguished in the annals of the Common- 
wealth. In 1760 Bailey went to London, 
where he was ordained priest of the Anglican 
Church, the ordination oath being admin- 
istered by Thomas Sherlock, Bishop of 
London. His conscientious fidelity to that 
oath became the cause of most of his trials 
and sufferings fifteen years later. After his 
return to Boston, the “Venerable Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts” sent him as “Itinerant Missionary 
on the Eastern Frontier of Massachusetts 
Bay,” and he arrived in Pownalborough, 
on the Kennebec, July 1, 1760. Here he re- 
sided, where he ministered to the spiritual 
wants of the scattered settlers in the wilder- 
ness until 1779, when he fled, a refugee, to 
Nova Scotia. He wrote much while here, 
and his manuscripts, if published, would 
make an interesting contribution to the his- 
tory of Maine, especially the political history 
of the disturbances which occurred in this 


section during the Revolutionary struggle. 
His was the first permanent Episcopal con- 
gregation gathered in Maine, and his church 
edifice,— St. John’s Church,— erected in 
1769, in what is now Dresden, was the 
second erected in Maine by churchmen, if 
we except the chapel at the mouth of Ken- 
nebec River in 1607. 

As already intimated, Mr. Bailey’s 
troubles began before the time of the Revo- 
lution, but as he was supported by Doctor 
Silvester Gardinér, of Boston, and other 
powerful members of the Plymouth Com- 
pany, open opposition ceased for a while. 
In 1772 and 1773, however, he became an 
object for the attention of bands of “‘ Sons of 
Liberty,” who were instigated in part, at 
least, by both Bowman and Cushing, the 
latter characterizing his church “a nest of 
d——d Tories.”” The mob threatened to 
“blow them all to the devil,” and on one 
occasion, at least, when Rev. Joshua Win- 
gate Weeks, of Marblehead, was his guest, 
one of them did actually attempt shooting 
members of his family, through a window of 
the parsonage. Mr. Weeks’s sister was 
Bailey’s wife. 

Finally, in 1776, came the famous Decla- 
ration of Independence, with a requisition 
that it be read from church pulpits on Sun- 
day. This Mr. Bailey quietly omitted to do; 
and in conducting his church services, while 
he omitted some of the more objectionable 
parts, he continued the form of prayer for 
the king. Then came his indictment by the 
Committee of Safety for “practices inimical 
to the cause of the colonies,” and his name 
being placed in a list of those to be trans- 
ported, his townsmen, at a legal town meet- 
ing, voted that it be stricken from the list. 
And then he wrote the committee assuring 
them that if the Loyalists of Pownalborough 
were permitted to enjoy their homes and 
estates in peace they would pledge them- 
selves to remain quiet and orderly, and they 
would refrain from giving aid or encourage- 
ment to the enemies of the Congress; but 
they could not conscientiously renounce 
their allegiance to their sovereign. Of his 
neglect to read the Declaration, he said, “I 
cannot comply without offering the utmost 
violence to my conscience; and I solemnly 
declare that my refusal does not proceed 
from any contempt of authority, but from a 
sacred regard to my former engagements, 
and from a dread of offending that God who 
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is infinitely superior to all earthly power.” 
He had already been reprimanded by his 
friend Doctor Gardiner for reading from 
his pulpit a Thanksgiving Proclamation 
issued by the Provincial Congress. 

After this the committee — consisting of 
Cushing, Bowman, Hambleton, and Carl- 
ton — summoned him to trial at the court- 
house. It was a stormy scene. Bailey de- 
fended himself very ably, one of the counts 
in the indictment being that he had preached 
sedition on a certain occasion. Upon the 
principle of presenting the best evidence, he 
read the sermon complained of and was ac- 
quitted on this. In response to the charge of 
refusing to read the Declaration, he claimed 
first that he had violated no law, as the req- 
uisition came frdm the council, which was 
not a law-making body. He pointed to the 
fact that some dissenting ministers had 
omitted reading it for the same reason, and 
that they were not molested. Then he read 
his ordination oath, whereupon Cushing 
asked him some entangling questions, 
among them whether if the king had violated 
his coronation oath that did not absolve his 
subjects. To this Bailey replied that the 


falsehood and treachery of one party could 
never justify the baseness and perjury of 


another. ‘No engagements are more 
solemn and binding than the marriage vows, 
and if the husband commit adultery the 
wife may not have liberty to commit the same 
crime.” This defence may have been de- 
signed to hit Sheriff Cushing, who had been 
forced to violate the oath he had taken four 
years before. The offence of praying for the 
king was not alluded to, and Mr. Bailey was 
discharged. 

His writings sparkle with wit and sarcasm 
during this period. Mr. Bartlet’s book tells 
us that a liberty-pole was erected to annoy 
him, for it was placed at first in front of his 
church. Bartlet says nothing about that 
pole being cut down; and that another was 
set up on “the plain”—now Dresden Neck. 
Bailey was charged with instigating some 
one to cut the first pole, and he wrote to the 
committee expressing his regret for the cut- 
ting. He declared that he knew nothing 
whatever about it, that he had not the least 
objection to a pole— indeed, he favored it; 
for “if one pole gives my neighbors so 
much pleasure, it were better to have a 
thousand poles than merely one.” And he 
added, “You are sensible, however, that 
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liberty may subsist without any pole at all; 
and if all the pines and spruces were levelled 
to the ground that would not elevate tyranny 
a bit.” When raids were made on tea he 
expressed compassion for poor,innocent tea 
that harmed no one, and contrasted it with 
the rum used to stimulate the mob. After 
Massachusetts government granted him 
permission to quietly retire to Nova Scotia 
in 1778, the season was so far advanced that 
he was obliged to remain until the next year, 
and in response to the wishes of his parish- 
ioners he thought to conduct services in his 
church edifice. This Cushing forbade, and 
in no mild or gentlemanly terms. Bailey 
responded that he did not suppose the 
United States could be in great danger if he 
did minister to his people. 

Mr. Bailey’s papers, which are still pre- 
served, contain much material of interest 
relating to these matters. Most of these 
papers are in possession of his descendants 
in Nova Scotia. Others may be found in 
Massachusetts archives. Among his cor- 
respondents were many men whose names 
are well known in the annals of Boston, in- 
cluding Rev. Edward Bass, afterwards con- 
secrated first Episcopal. Bishop of Massa- 
chusetts. Bailey was for many years rector 
of St. Luke’s, Annapolis, N. S., where he 
died, in 1808. His remains repose in an un- 
marked grave in the old cemetery adjoining 
the fort about which for more than a hun- 
dred years English and French contended 
for supremacy in North America. 

The principles of this Loyalist, as they 
appear in his manuscripts, are worthy of 
further consideration. He wrote of himself 
and his Kennebec neighbors: “ We profess 
ourselves both loyal subjects of King George 
and hearty friends to the country; and 
though we have no intention to oppose the 
present government, we determine not to 
take the oath provided for officers and sus- 
pected persons.” Again he said: “I am a 
sincere friend to my country, and heartily 
rejoice in its prosperity. If the cause is just, 
I hope heaven may grant them success. I 
have never signed any address, nor given 
any assistance to government. I can neither 
renounce my oath of allegiance nor fight 
against my country.” Still further, he wrote: 
“You know I have always professed myself 
a true son of liberty, and that I am disposed 
to execrate every American who can tamely 
submit to the despotic exertions of minis- 
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terial power.” He speaks at some length of 
“the corrupted minions and tools of the ad- 
ministration, who would take from Amer- 
icans those privileges which they derived 
from God and nature.” He thought that 
the act whereby the East India Company 
was allowed to export tea to America was 
artfully designed as an engine of mischief. 
With his brother-in-law, Rev. Joshua Win- 

te Weeks, and others, he rejoiced over the 
repeal of the Stamp Act, and denounced the 
closing of the port of Boston. He expressed 
faith that in course of time all grievances 
would be redressed, without rebellion. While 
he had cause for bitterness towards Sheriff 
Charles Cushing, he had confidence in Judge 
William Cushing, who frequently visited 
Pownalborough after he removed to Boston, 
in 1772. The complaints against him, and 
his indictment by the Pownalborough Com- 
mittee of Safety written by Sheriff Cushing, 
as they appear in Massachusetts State Pa- 
pers, with his reply, are quite voluminous. 
Cushing quibbles over the fact that Bailey’s 
oath was to King George II., and claims 
that it did not bind him to George III. 
Bailey’s response is clear and concise, as 
Cushing’s oath of 1772 bound him to 
George III., and his successors, and pledged 
him to give information of conspiracies 
against the crown or its dignity, or prerog- 
atives. Passages in his defence are eloquent. 
He speaks of his position being one of pas- 
sive obedience to authority, and says that 
all of his fellow churchmen except Doctor 
Parker (Trinity Church, Boston) neglected 
to read the Declaration, and also several 
Congregational ministers. 

In closing he asks: “What have I done 
to injure the American cause? . . . Have I 
gone into any public meetings to defend or 
establish the pretensions of either the king 
or parliament? Have I prevented any one 
from enlisting into the service? Have I by 
word or writing conveyed any intelligence 
to the enemy? Or have I aided, abetted, or 
assisted the invaders of America? What is 
my crime? Is it those connections I cannot 
dissolve? Suppose I was really in my 
heart unfriendly to the country (which I 
absolutely deny), it is not in my power to 
injure it. Can any person without money, 
influence, authority, or opportunity, in such 
a remote corner, do anything to obstruct the 
wheels of government? Is it not, therefore, 
ungenerous, a little inhuman, to render any 


one uneasy who has neither power nor in- 
clination to hurt you? Gentlemen, .. .I 
am willing to submit to the authority of the 
present government in all lawful and indif- 
ferent matters, but to declare myself ab- 
solved from my former oath of allegiance I 
am convinced is neither lawful nor indif- 
ferent.” 

This was in 1776. After a three years’ 
struggle against the cruel fate of an exile 
from his native land for conscience’ sake, 
he landed in Halifax, ragged and almost 
penniless. From there he wrote to General 
McLean, then commanding at Castine, and 
gave him a list of the most prominent Loyal- 
ists on Kennebec River and in its vicinity. 
The names are those of the ancestors of 
many who still live in the region, and it is a 
very respectable company. It is interesting 
to note that while Mr. Bailey was vainly 
pleading his cause in the wilderness of 
Maine, Thomas Pownall, for whom his 
town and county had been named, was 
among those who in Parliament were plead- 
ing the cause of the American colonies. 
While Bailey might not use a form of prayer 
for his sovereign, Pownall was calling upon 
that sovereign to make a treaty of peace with 
his rebellious subjects upon the basis of 
their independence. And yet he was not 
punished for treason under English law in 
the last quarter of the eighteenth century. 

Doctor Silvester Gardiner, Mr. Bailey’s 
friend and patron, belongs to Boston, his 
name appearing in the lists of exiles from 
that town. He was, however, so closely con- 
nected with various enterprises on the Ken- 
nebec, as one of the Plymouth proprietors, 
that he should be mentioned in this connec- 
tion. A wealthy druggist in Boston, he be- 
came a sort of banker for the Plymouth 
Company. At the time of his exile he was 
owner of thousands of acres of land in 
Pownalborough and in other places on the 
Kennebec. On this land he had erected 
dwellings, stockades, stores, and mills of 
various kinds, as well as a church or two. 
Of all the members of the Plymouth Com- 
pany, among whom were Bowdoins, Bay- 
ards, Hancocks, Pitts, Valentines, Good- 
wins, and many other men of distinguished 
names, none contributed so much to the 
development of the Kennebec wilderness as 
did Doctor Gardiner, and it is pleasant to 
know that his son, Barrister John Gardiner, 
succeeded in regaining possession of much 
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of his confiscated property. And there is 
little doubt that the hint that certain active 
“patriots” were more eager to profit from 
his misfortunes than they were to serve the 
cause of liberty was well founded. 

We have space for only very brief men- 
tion of a few of the more prominent Kenne- 
bec Loyalists. Major Samuel Goodwin, 
agent of the Plymouth Company, came 
from Charlestown and lived in Pownal- 
borough Court House, where his descend- 
ants still live, in Dresden. John Jones was 
king’s surveyor, whose leading exploit was 
capturing Charles Cushing and taking hima 
prisoner to the British camp on the Penob- 
scot. Jones lived in what is now Augusta. 
Captain Charles Callahan, who sailed ves- 
sels from the Kennebec to Boston, became 
an exile in Hailfax, where he lost his life 
when in the naval service of the king. His 
widow, who died in Dresden in 1816, wrote 
delightful, gossipy letters, which give much 
information concerning men, women, and 
things in the Kennebec region after the time 
of the treaty of peace. Captain Robert 


Twycross, ancestor of families of that name 
in Charlestown, Massachusetts, and in 
Dresden, Maine, died while serving his 


sovereign as Lieutenant in the royal navy. 
He was not a refugee, as he went to Eng- 
land at the beginning of the troubles. The 
descendants of the adopted son of Sir 
William Phips held the Knight’s estate in 
Woolwich, where William was once a 
humble sheep tender; as Jacob Bailey wrote 
a Loyalist friend in that town that they 
wished he would, if the British force came 
there, be kind enough to point out the Phips 
farm, and ask that it be protected. They 
were Loyalists, David being a colonel and 
a refugee, who died in England. Doctor 
Cassimire Mayers, son of the German im- 
migrant to the Kennebec in 1752, was from 
Wurtemburg. He was an exile to Halifax 
with Bailey, but returned and died in Dres- 
den, in poverty. Doctor James Tupper, 
member of a family which had famous sons, 
was a Loyalist, but not active. He remained 
in the country, and in 1792 built on the 
Kennebec a craft which was locally known 
as “the timber ship.” It was really a sort of 
raft of timber, and registered as the ship 
Experiment, of 500 tons. It was the design 
of the doctor to sail her to England and 
there take her to pieces and sell the timber. 
But she was lost at sea, and the disaster 
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seriously embarrassed her builder finan- 
cially. The doctor’s descendants trace him 
back to a collateral branch of the fanaily of 
the author of “Proverbial Philosophy.” 
And with him we close our sketches, al- 
though other individuals might be men- 
tioned, were it not for the danger of con- 
flict with the claims of members of certain 
“patriotic orders,” which might possibly 
lead to controversy and ill feeling, for 
families were often much divided during the 
Revolutionary struggle. For instance, a 
Dresden tradition says that while Major 
Samuel Goodwin was a Loyalist, his son 
Sam, Jr., was a Whig, who upon a certain 
occasion called the old gentleman a “‘d——d 
old Tory.” And Willis, in his “History of 
the Law, the Courts, and the Lawyers of 
Maine,” repeats the story. 

One incident in the history of the Ken- 
nebec section may fittingly close this article. 
It is an episode that is little known, and 
when known it appears not to be fully un- 
derstood or appreciated. The people of the 
section were what is called “land poor” 
during the period of the Revolution. There 
was no sale nor rent for land, and taxes 
were very high. And the depression con- 
tinued for some years after the treaty of 
peace of 1783. Those who obtained pos- 
session of confiscated lands found them- 
selves burdened; and in some instances they 
were indifferent as to the fate of their hold- 
ings. Others sold to settlers at a nominal 
price. The settlers were sometimes re- 
turned soldiers, and they began at once to 
make such improvements as they were able. 
There were, also, many “squatters,” as 
they were called, who could claim no legal 
title to their holdings, although they be- 
lieved they were living upon public lands, 
which might be granted to them. 

Article five of the treaty of 1783 provided 
for the restitution of confiscated estates to 
those who had not taken up arms against 
the United States. This was under certain 
conditions, one of which was that when 
sales had been made the former owners 
might reclaim their lands by refunding to 
persons in possession of such lands “the 
bona fide price which such persons paid for 
the lands,” and there should be no impedi- 
ment in the prosecution of the rights of the 
claimants. 

If the confiscation acts were harsh, op- 
pressive, and often unjustifiable, this pro- 
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vision was equally so. Probably the Amer- 
ican Commissioners— Adams, Franklin, 
and Jay — did not realize that the enforce- 
ment of this provision would cause many an 
honest settler to lose his land, together with 
such buildings as had been erected upon it, 
as well as other improvements that had 
been made. Much had been purchased as 
wild land, at very low prices, and when the 
excitemert occasioned by attempts made to 
enforce this provision reached a culmina- 
tion, such land had begun to appreciate in 
value. Riot and even bloodshed followed. 
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Something of it appears in local histories as 
“the Malta War,” from Malta, now the 
town of Windsor, near Augusta, whence 
companies of armed settlers marched upon 
the then village of Augusta, where some of 
their offending neighbors were imprisoned. 
This was in the time of Governors Sullivan 
and Gore. Betterment acts, as they were 
called, were passed by Massachusetts Legis- 
lature, and finally settlers were quieted. 
The Loyalists were gradually forgotten, ex- 
cept in memory as a hated party — usually 
unjustly hated. 





OL’ MIS’ PETTIGREW 
By THEODOSIA GARRISON 


Ol’ Mis’ Pettigrew ’s got a yellow hen; 
Gets into our garden-patch time and time again; 
All the wire that’s all about 
Never keeps the fool thing out. 
Land knows when she does her hatchin’ ! 
Cluckin’, pickin’, diggin’, scratchin’, 
Spoilin’ every livin’ thing that’s got a chance to sprout. 
Seems that I’ve heard Mother say 
Half a dozen times a day, 
“Lawzy me, that yellow hen 
Of Ol’ Mis’ Pettigrew’s back again.” 


OP Mis’ Pettigrew’s got a tiger cat, 

All claws and muscles, without an ounce of fat. 
Leave a thing outside a minute 
And you’ll catch that creature in it. 

Always nosein’, pryin’, creepin’, 


Always prowlin’, stealin’, 


sneakin’, 


Keeps you busy all day long a-runnin’ to yell, “Scat!” 
Hear a pan drop anywhere 
And says Mother, “I declare, 


Henry, if it is n’t that 


Ol’ Mis’ Pettigrew’s tiger cat.” 


Ol’ Mis’ Pettigrew’s got a forward chin, 
Yellow-faced and waspish-like, tol-e-ra-bly thin. 

No back-slidin’ in this town 

Ol Mis’ Pettigrew can’t run down; 
Always hintin’, sighin’, spyin’, 
Quite a hand at prophesyin’, 

Keener than a setter dog for nosein’ out a sin. 
So when I hear Mother say, 
“Wuz you fishin’ Sabbath Day?” 

“T see,” sez I, “the cat and hen 

And OI Mis’ Pettigrew’s called again.” 











THE RHEUMATISM OF RAJAH 


By WILLIAM ARNOLD JACOBS 


'Y wife’s Uncle Bailey was the 


0) 

Cl My first visitor we had after moving 

— \y into our five-room flat in Har- 
(a) lem; and as Uncle Bailey had 
travelled extensively and knew 
almost everything, Rose-Marie and I were 
both anxious to hear his opinion of this first 
housekeeping venture of ours. In order that 
his opinion might not be frustrated by an 
anti-climax, we received him in the kitchen, 
because that was the smallest room in the 
flat; then we showed him our bedroom, 
which was slightly larger; then the guest- 
chamber, which was larger still; then the din- 
ing-room, which appeared to be larger than 
it really was, because there was but little in 
it; and lastly the parlor, the biggest room 
of all, which was eight feet wide and twelve 
feet long, and contained the most precious 
of our few belongings. We looked to see 
-Uncle Bailey completely carried away by 
this room, nor were we disappointed. 

“Ah,” said he, gazing round him with evi- 
dent rapture, “this reminds me of the Far 

East.” 

Rose-Marie squeezed my hand delight- 
edly. 
oThe tropical plants,”— Uncle Bailey 
nodded towards the potted palms on the 
fire-escape outside the window,—“ the silken 
hangings,’”’— caressing the pink satin por- 
titres which hung in the opposite doorway, 
— “the alcohol lamp and appurtenances,” 
— indicating the chafing-dish on the centre- 
table,—‘‘all these things recall to mind an 
experience which marks a certain vivid 
period of my life in India.” 

“Oh, do tell us about it, Uncle Bailey,” 
cried Rose-Marie, eagerly. “I’m sure it 
must be a story — now is n’t it?” 

Uncle Bailey sank into the easy-chair and 
accepted the cigar I offered him. “Story?” 
he said, as he lighted the cigar and puffed 
at it thoughtfully. “Hm! Yes—it is a 
kind of story.” 

“And how long is it?” 

“Oh,”— the old gentleman held his 
hands a few inches apart —“‘about so long.” 
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“Good! ” exclaimed Rose-Marie. 
“That’s just long enough to hear before I 
begin to get supper.” She drew me down 
beside her upon the other chair. “ We are 
both ready to hear it right now,” she said. 

“Well,” began Uncle Bailey, “it is hard 
upon twenty years since this adventure had 
its occurrence, and yet— my, O me! —I 
remember it all as if it had been yesterday.” 
He paused a brief moment, smiled reminis- 
cently, and then continued as follows: 

“The second week of May, 1888, found 
me in Pohrsole, East India —a native vil- 
lage of about two hundred inhabitants, lying 
almost in the shadow of the great Bullyha 
Jungle. I was waiting there from day to 
day for some word from Major Murphy, 
who, with the rest of the expedition, had 
already pushed on to Dharnit. 

“From Pohrsole to Dharnit is a journey 
of fifty-five miles through the most fearful 
jungle in all India. Every known tropical 
plant grows in rank profusion in the Jungle 
of Bullyha, in the very heart of which, 
furthermore, lies the terrible cholera-breed- 
ing swamp of Satpura. The journey can be 
made only by means of elephants. 

“Rajah, my own elephant, was being 
kept in readiness for an immediate start, 
the large covered howdah fixed every morn- 
ing upon his back, and my luggage loaded 
up behind. I had brought him with me 
from Benares, and was paying for his use 
the sum of eighty rupees a month —a re- 
markably low figure considering what a 
valuable animal he must have been, for he 
was, without exception, the handsomest ele- 
phant J ever saw. In height he measured 
exactly eleven feet two inches at the shoul- 
ders, he weighed a trifle over four tons, and 
in color he was a light greyish blue. He was 
gentle, obedient, patient, and wonderfully 
intelligent, and had no faults that I remem- 
ber; but — he had one serious misfortune: 
he was subject to attacks of acute rheuma- 
tism. It seems that three or four years pre- 
viously he had been caught out in a monsoon 
and contracted a heavy cold which settled 
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in his joints; and since then he had been sus- 
ceptible to every change of weather. 

“Rajah’s attacks of rheumatism were 
usually heralded by a severe cold in his 
head, characterized by the most violent fits 
of sneezing. While he was suffering from 
one of these colds he could n’t sleep for 
sneezing, he could n’t eat for sneezing. He 
would approach his haystack, which stood 
in one corner of the enclosure, and just as 
he reached out with his trunk to pick up a 
mouthful he would sneeze; and the hay- 
stack would disperse in a hundred direc- 
tions. He would turn then and shamble 
towards some little bunch of hay that he 
had perhaps blown clear over into an oppo- 
site corner, and would hungrily stretch out 
his trunk for it, when —‘hrrroof!’— and 
away that bunch would fly. I have seen 
the poor patient beast wandering round the 
enclosure a whole morning trying to get a 
mouthful of breakfast, and blowing every 
mouthful out of reach before he could pick 
it up. Now and then, however, an attack 
of rheumatism would come quite un- 
heralded, and it was bad enough, in all con- 
science, without the hay-fever. For when 
the rheumatism struck him he would 
stiffen up right where he stood, rooted in 
his tracks, and would so stand, motionless, 
till the attack left him. Sometimes this 
would be three or four days; sometimes three 
weeks. 

“Well, it was early on a bright May 
morning that a message finally came from 
Major Murphy instructing me to join him 
with all despatch at Dharnit. Rajah was 
ready and waiting. He knelt down, as ele- 
phants kneel, and I clambered up into the 
howdah—a gaudy little castle painted 
bright red and gold, luxuriously upholstered 
inside with pink satin, and hung with green 
velvet portiéres; it had formerly belonged to 
a king, but I had it thoroughly fumigated. 
I clambered up into the howdah, I say, and 
gave the signal to start. The mahout, who 
had by this time seated himself astride 
Rajah’s neck, right in front of the howdah, 
prodded the elephant ever so gently with 
his iron ankus; whereupon the big animal 
rose with clumsy grace and started off. 

“For the first half-hour we sped along at 
that heavy, lurching, swinging gait which is 
peculiar to the elephant: a gait that is not a 
walk or a trot or a gallop, but is a variable 
combination of all three. Soon, however, 
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we struck the jungle, and then Rajah 
walked, Even a slow walk shortly became 
difficult. Still we plunged on, crashing into 
the heavy underbrush, and tearing our way 
through the hopeless tangle of vines and 
foliage. 

“At noon we came to the border of the 
great Satpura swamp, which is some eight 
miles wide at this point. Rajah swung 
straight ahead, his huge feet sinking deep in- 
to the marshy soil, and the water splashing 
up at every step. Now and again he would 
reach out with his trunk and snatch a clump 
of swamp-grass or a branch of a tree, which 
he would eat with relish; but he never 
halted for a moment. 

“We had been splashing along through 
the swamp for well upon an hour, and had 
almost gained the opposite side, when I de- 
tected a change in our progress. Not only 
had Rajah’s speed much decreased, but his 
gait had become rough and jerky. I began 
to fancy, too, that I could feel a kind of dull 
vibration quivering through his giant frame, 
as if his joints were not working quite 
smoothly. This became more and more 
noticeable as we went on, and when at last 
we reached the end of the swamp and 
struck into the denser jungle beyond, Rajah 
was barely moving. 

“Gugu Gosh, the mahout, turned to me 
with an anxious face. ‘Sahib,’ he said, ‘the 
swamp hath proven injurious to Rajah, for 
his feet have been kept wet so long that the 
rheumatism hath seized him and cometh 
on apace.’ 

“The mahout was right. In a few min- 
utes Rajah stopped, his limbs having be- 
come sc stiff that he could not move them 
for another step. I asked Gugu if we might 
alight with safety; and he asked me, in re- 
turn, whether I had forgot that the howdah 
was over eleven feet from the ground, and 
that Rajah was long past being able to bend 
his knees to kneel down; whether, then, I 
desired to jump eleven feet into that treach- 
erous tangle of brush and grass, and break 
my neck or light upon a nest of cobras or 
be pounced upon by some lurking tiger; or 
whether I desired to grasp in my hands yon 
leafy branch and be stung to death by a 
scorpion; or whether I desired to —‘Tut, 
tut, Gugu,’ I said, interrupting him. ‘You 
are an Oriental, and your tastes are extrava- 
gant — luxurious — voluptuous. J don’t 
hanker after a fancy calamity; a plain old- 
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fashioned railroad accident is good enough 
for me.’ 

“He proceeded, then, to explain the situ- 
ation to me in a clear, straightforward way. 
This attack of rheumatism, he said, would 
last for at least two weeks, or, it might be, 
three, during which time Rajah would not 
be able to bend his limbs, but would stand 
firmly planted even as he was now; and 
during this time we must perforce remain 
up here on Rajah’s back. There was no 
alternative. And why worry? This was 
not our fault. It was ordained by Fate; and 
Fate understood her business better than 
we did. 

“Recognizing the wisdom of Gugu’s 
words, I straightway banished all anxiety 
as to the outcome of the adventure (I was 
already acquiring the comfortable habit of 
using Fate for a scapegoat), and turned my 
attention to the immediate present. For 
supper that evening I made coffee over the 
flame of our alcohol lamp, and toasted 
bread; and Gugu Gosh caught a species of 
partridge, harpooning the bird with a spear 
to which a long string was attached. 

“Our location was most favorable. Only 
a few feet distant there ran a clear, sparkling 
_ rivulet into which we had but to cast our 
bucket for an inexhaustible supply of water. 
Partridges, kingfishers, and goshawks 
abounded, so that we need never want for 
meat; and as for Rajah, there was almost 
every variety of succulent vegetation within 
reach of his ever-active trunk, as was like- 
wise the stream of water. 

“Every night Gugu Gosh and I took turn 
about watching, at the same time displaying 
a lantern from the pole on top of the howdah, 
to attract the attention of any travellers who 
might happen to pass that way. It was im- 
perative that I be in Dharnit at the very 
earliest possible moment. I ought to have 
been there within two days of leaving Pohr- 
sole. Murphy would expect me within those 
two days, and when Murphy was disobeyed 
or disappointed he was liable to — to make 
a display of his well-known eccentricity. 
So it is not surprising that as day after day 
passed and found us no further on our way 
I should relapse finally into a nervous, im- 
patient anxiety. Nor was this anxiety 
lessened by the fear which Gugu one day 
confided to me. 

“The mahout feared that before this at- 
tack of Rajah’s had departed the summer 
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monsoon would set it; in which event the 
animal’s rheumatism would continue un- 
abated, and we should be detained here till 
the monsoon broke up in October. The 
possibility of such a predicament filled me 
with despair; for in spite of our pleasant 
location, the lovely surroundings, the fine 
outlook, the refreshing shade, the beauties 
of the constantly changing shadows in the 
mysterious jungle all about us, the soothing 
music of the brook beneath us, and the 
sweet songs of the wild birds overhead — 
in spite of all this, and in spite of the many 
material advantages that the spot afforded, 
I was sick and tired of doing light house- 
keeping in a howdah: it was too much like 
living in a flat. I said as much to Gugu, 
but he knew nothing about flats. Perdi- 
tion, he said, was the only modern conve- 
nience that the missionaries had told him 
about. 

“* Well, the monsoonal rains were overdue, 
and our situation had assumed an aspect of 
the most intense gravity, when, upon a 
morning several days later, Rajah showed 
signs of recovery. 

“He lifted his left forefoot a few inches 
from the ground and put it down again; 
raised his right forefoot and put it down 
again; picked up his left hindfoot and set it 
down again; lifted his right hindfoot and 
put it down again. Several times he re- 
peated this performance, nodding his head 
slowly all the while, and waving his trunk 
from side to side. At length he thrust his 
trunk aloft and sent forth his wild trumpet- 
cry —‘hrrroomp!’—and then, to the un- 
speakable relief and joy of Gugu Gosh and 
myself, Rajah resumed his long-interrupted 
march through the Jungle of Bullyha. 

“Shortly after noon we emerged from the 
jungle, and a few hours later came in sight 
of Dharnit. While still some three miles 
from this place we were approached by a 
galloping horseman who seemed to have 
espied us from the high table-land to our 
left, and who proved, on overtaking us, to 
be no less a person than Major Murphy 
himself. 

“We brought Rajah down upon his knees, 
lowered our short ladder, and took the major 
aboard, leaving his horse to follow after us; 
and as we rode thus into town I anticipated 
all questions by recounting my adventure 
from beginning to end. Murphy listened 
attentively. His manner at once quieted my 




















apprehensions, and I inwardly laughed at 
myself for having been worried. 

“As I sat smoking with the major that 
evening on the broad verandah of his bunga- 
low, he turned suddenly and asked me in a 
casual way if I could let him have five 
pounds. Supposing, for the moment, that 
he was merely asking a loan, I got out my 
wallet and handed him a five-pound note. 
‘Thanks,’ he said, calmly folding it and 
tucking it into this waist-coat pocket. ‘By 
the way,’ he added, noting my look of aston- 
ishment, ‘you don’t know what that is for, 
do you?’ 

“T acknowledged my ignorance, upon 
which he produced a printed placard bearing 
these words: 


“*FIvE Pounps REWARD! ! 

The above sum will be paid for the finding, or 
for any information that will lead to the finding, 
of a certain large, pale-blue elephant, carrying a 
red-and-gold howdah with green curtains, and 
having as passengers an American gentleman and 
a native mahout; travelling due west when last 
observed, five miles east of’—- etc., etc., 
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concluding with a picturesque description 
of myself, and signed by Murphy. 
Well?’ I faltered. 
“* Well,’ said the Major; 
you.’” 


‘I found 


As Uncle Bailey ceased speaking Rose- 
Marie went over and sat down upon the arm 
of his chair. 

“That was a beautiful, thrilling adven- 
ture,” she said, ‘and a lot better than ‘ Rob- 
inson Crusoe,’ because it is so much shorter. 
But do you know what I think? I think 
you deliberately made it all up—now 
did n’t you?” 

Uncle Bailey smiled across her shoulder 
at me, and winked good-humoredly. 

“And,” she continued, ‘‘I think that what 
you said about flats was perfectly mean. But 
there, there,””— she patted him reassuringly 
— “we'll not quarrel about it now, because 
I must hurry and get supper. I have to do 
all the cooking myself, you see, because we 
— we have no mahout in this howdah.” 


























A Last Stand 


HIS is preéminently an age of labor-saving 

devices, and our leisure classes are having an 
exceedingly luxurious and irresponsible time of it. 
Besides the myriad electrical contraptions, the 
plutocrat finds every conceivable form of conve- 
nience in modern invention; every wish is gratified, 
—nay, anticipated,— till there remains for him 
practically no excuse whatever for taking trouble. 
Exertion of any kind has become fatuous and 
superfluous. 

An electric switch-board in his splendid home 
commands a service compared to which Aladdin’s 
lamp, with its attendant genii, was but a trivial 
and inferior affair. 

He eats predigested foods. He is enabled to re- 
buke his confidential clerk from a distance of 
hundreds of miles, saying things to him as forcibly 
as though he had proceeded to his office and 
ejected him therefrom in the good old way. He 
may even hear his Sunday sermon, seated com- 
fortably chez lui, in some expedient lingérie (such 
as dressing-gown and spats), and keeping one eye 
upon the lovely colored supplement of his news- 
paper, meantime. In fact, so exotic has his present 
existence become that in the way of personal en- 
deavor there remains but little for him here below. 

And now comes this newest apostasy in the form 
of simplified spelling. But right here some of us 
are determined to draw the line with considerable 
vigor. It looks as though all this discussion were, 
“au fond,” merely another sneaking plea for that 
inertia already represented in pneumatic tubes, 
pepsin pills, and condensed food-tablets. 

Our social autocrats must learn to spell, and 
they must put as much work into the process as 
the rest of us have done. Spelling seems to be 
about the only responsibility our multi-millionaires 
cannot decently evade. They may gather the trend 
of the world’s work, its literature, and ethics from 
a few magazines specially edited for that purpose, 
but their sole vital concern in life is with the finan- 
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cial affairs of their offices. They have but to give 
their orders — their assistants and stenographers 
do the rest. Like the Red Queen in “Alice,” their 
creed is “Take care of the sense, and the sounds 
will take care of themselves.” 

But even Croesus cannot avoid some private cor- 
respondence; and in his exalted position any de- 
flection from the rules of grammar and spelling is 
worse than a deflection from the Decalogue. He 
may embezzle, he may shamelessly “absorb” 
other people’s moneys to a wholesale extent, and 
still remain in excellent standing in high circles; 
but illiteracy and bad spelling are undeniably sin- 
ful, and, worse yet, laughable. 

Our grande dame must still put a “p” into pneu- 
monia or lose all social caste. She may command 
rarest jewels and finest equipages; but what doth 
it all profit her if she betrays her helplessness over 
words like “pfté-de-foie-gras” or even plain, 
every-day “bronchitis” and “catarrh”’ ? 

The intense glee with which we have always 
greeted the gaucheries of some rich Mrs. Malaprop 
has been one of the few alleviations of an otherwise 
wearisome and drab-colored existence. To hear 
that she was troubled with “roomatism’’! And, 
oh, the gloating sense of equality, nay, of superior- 
ity, which thrills us when she writes that her “‘ape- 
tite” is poor! 

Now, are we to forego these humble gratifica- 
tions to our primitive souls — after we ourselves 
have had to grapple with the same problems in the 
past, and are proudly conscious that these words 
still come within our scope? Is not the law of 
compeysation become a hollow mockery if our 
society leaders are to be allowed to spell just as 
they’re a mind to? 

By all means let there still remain some thorn in 
the flesh. Is it not manifestly unjust to simplify 
anything which shall render existence any easier 
for our upper circles? And whoever would abolish 
our present nerve-racking, hateful system of orthog- 
raphy is, as Mr. Dooley puts it, “no frind uv the 
poor and downthrodden.” 
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Complicated spelling must remain. Its toughest 
rigors fall upon those who, in financial parlance, 
are best able to stand the strain. 

LauRA Srmmons. 


A New Hampshire Milton 


OUBTLESS “ mute inglorious Miltons” 

rest in many another country churchyard 
than the one at Stoke Pogis immortalized by Gray. 
I possess an interesting relic of a native bard of 
this humble type, who, though, like the singer of 
“Paradise Lost,” not “mute,” was nevertheless 
“inglorious,” except for his transient local fame in 
a New England rural district. In his day and gen- 
eration he was more fortunate than the great ma- 
jority of his class, who seldom get into print unless 
in the “Poet’s Corner” of a country newspaper. 
He attained the distinction of having his lyrics 
collected in a book, an imperfect copy of which 
came into my hands more than fifty years ago. 

It is a tiny volume of 252 pages (each measuring 
4% x 2§ inches) bound in “full sheep,” like an old- 
time pocket New Testament. The title-page reads 
thus: “THE FARMER’S MEDITATIONS, OR 
SHEPHERD’S SONGS. By Thomas Randall, 
a Resident of Eaton, N. H.” The imprint is 
“Limerick, Me. Wm. Burr, Printer, 1833.” 
Eaton is a town of about five hundred inhabitants, 
in Carroll County, in the northeastern part of New 
Hampshire. 

Whether the book contained a preface or dedica- 
tion I do not know, as a few pages following the 
title are missing. There are more than a hundred 
of the poems in all, and, like those of Milton, the 
majority are of a sacred or religious character. 
Others, like “‘Lycidas” and the lines “On the 
Death of a Fair Infant,” are in an elegiac strain, 
while the rest are on subjects drawn from nature, 
village life, and history. 

“The Ox” is the theme of “Poem XII.,” and 
a few of the sixteen stanzas may be quoted as a 
sample: 


“His horns we use to make us combs; 
Oil is extracted from his bones. 
The ox we view with great delight, 
And love to taste his tender tripe. 


“His liver, too, it is confess’d, 
Ts excellent, if rightly dress’d. 
His hair, when mixéd well with lime, 
It plasters well on oak or pine. 


“His paunch, the country women, please; 
It’s often used to fetch their cheese. 
(Tho’ this may make the ladies laugh, 
It’s not inferior to the calf.) 
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“The tongue, that often roll’d the cud, 
Combed his hair and lick’d the mud, 
(We can’t reproach it for a lie) 

It makes a most delicious pie.” 


The italics in J¢ and please are in the original, 
and illustrate what the author appears to mark | 
apologetically as “poetic license.” Another in- 
stance, and a bolder one, is in these lines elsewhere: 


“Their language was charming, ’t was lovely and 
true; 
Each sound was delightful, and plain to the view.”’ 


So also in a poem on “The Loss of Parents:” 


“Their sleep or slumber we deplore — 
If sleep — why do they never snore?” 


Certain words are used again and again in this 
italicized way, regardless of the sense, as in this 
stanza: 


“The sun and moon adoring stand, 
The glory both of sea and land. 
The earth they ever will convene, 
And clothe her well in living green.” 


And in another poem: 


“‘He’s cloth’d us with the richest dress, 
In publick to be seen; 
The worth of learning did impress; 
(In business to convene.)”’ 


The following is from the elegy “On the Sud- 
den Death of John Hern:” 


“That voice that so often has thrill’d on the ear, 
By the call of his dog, and the grasp of his gun, 
Those limbs, not oft weary, nor startled with fear, 
Are cold now in death, and his voice is un- 

done.” 


If our modern poetasters made such emphatic 
confession of words and phrases used for the rhyme 
rather than with reason, the printer’s italic fonts 
would be heavily drawn upon. I will add only one 
more example of the kind out of many that might 
be cited: 


“May Europe (now in foreign lands) 
Soon burst their heathen, slavish bands! —” 


though their, where her might have been used, was 
not required on metrical grounds, like the superflu- 
ous geographical information about Europe. 

We may infer that the keeper of the village store 
is satirized in the poem on “The Subtile Mer- 
chant,” of whom we are told: 


“It’s by his craft and subtilty, 
He lives in ease and luxury; 
His table i¢ is richly spread, 
While costly suits adorn his bed. 
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“His house is mounted high in air, 
With carvéd work that’s fine and fair; 
Some costly paint is then applied, 

It’s neatly brushed on every side. 


“His silver spoon, his golden dish, 
All things are suited to his wish; 
Rich carpets do adorn his floor, 
Drawn from the simple, laboring poor!” 


Very different is the fulsome eulogy on “The 
Tall Lawyer of N. H. (J. M.) (written while at 
Court),’’ which begins thus: 


“There is a lion in this place 
Conceal’d from many an eye; 
But noble heads and generous hearts 
Do view him standing by. 


“Carelessly he moves about 
Upon the publick floor; 
And, through the assembly while he looks, 
Begins his dreadful roar. 


“With majesty he rears his head 
Light streaming from his eye; 
His passions he does well suppress 
To raise his judgment high. 


“‘He’s like a tall, majestic tree 
Whose fruit is rich and rare; 
He has to bow his head to see 
And learn where people are!” 


It would appear that there was a mining “boom” 
in Eaton or its vicinity at that time, though it is to 
be feared that its success was not brilliant. Our 
poet, in his “Remarks on Mining, &c.,” says of 
the local “promoter.” 


“‘Binny’s a man of piercing eye; 
He cleaves the rocks, he makes them fly; 
With his steel hammers and his drills, 
Explores the bowels of the hills. 


“Each thundering blast — does shake the sky! 
While rocks in nameless ways do fly! 
The shining minerals leave their bed, 
Pours forth in torrents round his head!” 


The poem ends with this prophecy, but it is the 
only assurance of “‘A. Binny’s” fame that has come 
down to these latter days: 


“His name will live in future times, 
As an explorer of the mines — 
While their rich treasure shall remain, 
Time shall record A. Binny’s name.” 


One of the elegies has the title: “Remarks on 
John March; a man of large stature, who weighed 
about three hundred and fifty pounds, and who 
lately died at his residence in Eaton. (Inserted by 
Request.)” The first two of the twenty stanzas 
are as follows: 
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“The mighty fall by God’s command; 
Who can secure their breath? 
John March, Esquire, has quit the land, 
Resign’d his life in death. 


“His bulky form we did admire; 
Uncommon was his weight; 

A fever seized on him like fire, 
And shortly seal’d his fate.” 


The early demise of an Eaton damsel of eighteen 
is bemoaned in twenty-four stanzas, of which only 
a few can be cited: 


“Young Esther Merrow once was here, 
Robust and hearty, fresh and fair; 
Health flow’d in streamlets round her head, 
Threw in her face both white and red. 


“Fair Esther, once with wit and sense, 
Whose flesh was soft, whose bones were dense, 
Is gone to earth from whence she rose, 
Where all her frame will decompose. 


“‘She’s met in youth her deathly fate, 
And pass’d in haste death’s iron gate; 
She’s fled and left the world behind 
(To grasp at air or empty wind.)” 


But the most pathetic of these lyrics is that “On 
the Death of Miles Shorey” — a tribute, like Mil- 
ton’s, to “a fair infant,” but longer than his (88 
lines to his 77). Here also brief portions must suf- 
fice for the present purpose: 


“Miles Shorey, fifteen months of age, 
In haste has quit his favorite stage, 
By oil of vitriol, spill’d on him, 
And was consuméd in the flame. 


“This child — who suffer’d by this fire, 
His father’s name was Nehemiah, 
Who is a real friendly man, 

His loving mother’s name was Ann. 


“ Join’d in the bands of social life, 
This Nehemiah and his wife 
In Buxton liv’d (their residence), 
Possessing there the joys of sense. 
oo * * * * * 
“But in the midst of all their care, 
Death unto him was drawing near; 
It was conceal’d within a jar, 
His tender flesh and life to mar! 


“To gratify his childish wish, 
He spill’d the oil upon his flesh, 
Rtn o’er his frame in various ways, 
And swept him off within three days! 


“He groan’d — he died — he quit the stage — 
But only fifteen months of age — 
Sunk back to earth, from whence he came — 
Still on record we have his name. 


“But Miles — we hope his spirit flies 
In purer climes, beyond the skies, 
Finds pleasure far beyond the jar, 
With vitriol fire his face to mar.’ 





EDITOR’S TABLE 


It would be interesting to quote from some of “Boston was once the torch of war, 
the historical poems — for instance, the “ Descrip- The dawn of liberty; 
tion of the Horse, with an Account of Alexander Old Britain’s Acts they did abhor, 
ae And salted well her tea. 
and Bonaparte,” in 57 stanzas: “‘ Bucephalus, that 
wondrous beast” being the connecting link between “They did declare they would be free, 
the animal and Alexander, and his famous steed And rose in dreadful haste, 


suggesting Napoleon’s “horse call’d Noble,” that MTo vight pod eng Ay of tea, 


“ ; 
gave him ease a . . 
Over the Al d Pyre ae And soon on Breed’s or Bunker Hill 
iT lla ia mage They fac’d the dreadful foe, : 
but I must end with a few stanzas referring to Declar’d no teapots they would fill, 
Boston and its history: While India tea should grow; 


“Now Boston City heaves in sight, “Not under Parliament’ry laws, 
With mounted domes and spires; Where duties must be paid — 
Their various colors give delight, For they were now in freedom’s cause; — 
And kindle new desires. And blast the India trade!” 


“Their sounding bells are heard afar : F : 
Sweet tuneful notes they play, ’ The spelling and punctuation of the quotations 


The thrilling sound salutes the ear, have been followed throughout. 
And celebrates the day. W. J. Rote. 
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N Artist’s Reminiscences,” by Walter Crane, 

are interesting as almost all such recitals 
are; and it is a privilege to get in this way, as Mr. 
Crane puts it, “the direct personal impressions a 
writer may be able to give of persons he has met 
or of scenes and movements of which he has been 
a witness or in which he has taken part.”” And this 
is an artist’s expression. “Life is a strange mas- 
querade: as the procession passes in the full glare 
of the full noontide one hardly grasps its full sig- 
nificance, but perchance partly lost in the mist of 
the past, one becomes aware of .larger meanings 
and in perspective both persons and events assume 
different proportions.” 

He has a fine succession of distinguished an- 
cestors to be proud of, and his father, Thomas 
Crane, was a portrait-painter and sort of universal 
genius. Walter inherited the gift of painting, and 
when not more than six or seven used to make 
studies of hands which his father had used and 
thrown on the floor, and extend into fancy por- 
traits, so that he was early known as “the little 
artist.” 

His schooldays were brief and not very satis- 
factory, as the discipline was cruelly severe, and 
too much ambition to keep up brought on a brain 
fever. As he said good-by to his schoolmates he 
distributed some of his drawings as mementos. 

After the family removed to London the boy had 
unusual opportunities for copying from the mas- 
ters; but he says, “I never enjoyed copying, how- 
ever, and was always happier drawing direct from 
nature or doing something ‘out of my head.’” 
He now made a series of drawings of “The Lady 
of Shalott,” which received praise from Ruskin, 
and was a little later apprenticed for three years to 
@ wood-engraver, the head of his craft at that time. 
From the windows of the office which looked out 


on to Fountain Court, Temple, he made a sketch . 


of the whole scene,— fountain, rainbows, and old 
trees and houses,— and a well-known artist, hap- 
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pening to see this, said, “ You’ll make a landscape- 
painter, my boy.” 

A tremendous excitement was caused by the 
publication by Rowland Williams of a book of 
essays in biblical criticism and subjects of debate 
in the church. He dared to think for himself and 
even go farther and publish his reprehensible 
thoughts. Being pulled up by the Bishop of Salis- 
bury for some of his sayings, the lawyer who de- 
fended him made a forcible and spirited appeal for 
freedom of opinion on the part of clerygmen, say- 
ing, ‘Must the clergy be content to remain silent 
and neutral when questions affecting the very 
foundations of their faith are discussed; must they 
indeed become a race of neuters, without either the 
intellect of men or the charms of women?” 

Improving constantly in his work, he did not 
relish the words of George Henry Lewes, who 
praised his illustrations “‘as the work of a very 
young artist of only seventeen.” 

Soon came his designs for children’s books, 
which we all know and admire,—a “History of 
Cock Robin and Jenny Wren;” “Dame Trot and 
Her Comical Cat;” “The House that Jack Built.” 
Also a “Farmyard Alphabet” and “Railway 
Alphabet.” 

During the year 1865 he became acquainted with 
the works of Ford Madox Brown and Edward 
Burne-Jones, whose first exhibition the critics re- 
ceived mostly with scoffs, “in the way an,artist 
who strikes some new note is generally received by 
them.” 

D. G. Rossetti, whose influence inspired so 
largely this early work of Burne-Jones, never ex- 
hibited, on account of the abuse he knew he should 
get. The chapters now are full of short bits about 
all the noted artists of this time. 

Crane has a good deal of poetical grace, and, 
enthused by the glories of spring, he tried to em- 
body his conceptions both in colors and in verse, 
sending the latter to The Fortnightly Review, then 
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edited by John Morley. The MS. was promptly 
returned with an autograph line which ran, “‘I re- 
turn your poem, which, however, I have not read; 
have no room for poetry.” The Sonnets of Ros- 
setti and the raptures of a happy engagement im- 
pelled him to try sonnet-writing, an accomplish- 
ment of which he was fond. 

He describes William Morris as he first saw 
him: “A sturdy figure clad in snuff-brown, striding 
along in a determined manner, with an oak-stick 
in his hand and a soft felt hat on. He turned his 
head as we passed, hearing us talking, and glanced 
up, and we met quick, penetrating eyes set in a 
handsome face, and a fair beard, with grave and 
abstracted look, probably a little fagged after a 
day’s toil at the works. One certainly felt that he 
lived in a world of dreams.” 

We are getting the other side of Tennyson now, 
and Crane testifies to his brusque, almost rough, 
manner and occasional growl, without, however, 
dwelling upon his occasional Rabelaisian plainness 
of speech, which Benson and William Allinghame 
have fearlessly mentioned. 

Randolph Caldecott seemed to take up Crane’s 
idea of cheap and fascinating books for the little 
ones, and got a higher price, but he could never 
supersede Crane in his own line. Burnand, author 
of Punch, and Lewis Carroll both urged him to 
illustrate books for them, which his engagements 
would not allow. Later he did collaborate with 
Du Maurier. Again, Herkomer praises another 
child’s book, ‘‘Pan-Pipes:” “‘ Just at such a time, 
when such imitation as Kate Greenaway and her 
crew are taking away the masculine tendency 
you started, you are more than ever needed.” 

G. F. Watts purchased his “Birth of Venus” 
and was in ecstasies over it and said he “never did 
anything so good.” 

The chapter on “Art and Socialism” is too im- 
portant for me to try to condense. 

The artist’s visit to America in 1891 was a little 
blurred by his free talk defending the Chicago 
Anarchists; some dinner-parties to have been given 
in his honor were “postponed,” but if he offended 
what he styled the “gold-tipped” Bostonians, he 
was well received by both the Abolitionists and the 
Nationalists. 

New York’s architecture depressed him, but he 
made many friends there. He toured the whole 
country, but finds nothing very much worth while 
to describe. 

In London Crane knew every one famous in art 
or letters, and his book is half a century’s chronicle 
of all worth reporting in those departments and 
the doings of the Socialists. There are 123 illus- 
trations. 
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More and more books for children — the most 
popular of all perhaps ‘The Baby’s Opera.” The 
first edition of ten thousand copies was soon ex- 
hausted, and many others were called for, and it is 
still selling. Hubert Herkomer was delighted with 
it, and wrote to express his great admiration: ‘‘ The 
sweet humor, the dainty design, and the good 
drawing of the pictures make it a delight for every 
person of good taste, no matter what age he or she 
may be.” 

[The Macmillan Co., New York, $5.00, net.] 

A book of startling, engrossing interest is ‘New 
Creations in Plant Life,’”’ an authoritative account 
of the life and work of Luther Burbank, by one 
most fitted to do this, W. S. Harwood, who knows 
the subject thoroughly and carefully follows his 
marvellous progress. This is a second edition re- 
vised and up to date, so it seems like a new study. 
One cannot but think of the different methods of 
Burbank and the “promising” electrician, Teslau. 
One is always telling of miracles he is just about to 
perform and stagger the world; he will soon fly to 
the moon or sun, no matter to him which, on a 
streak of lightning, or chat easily with the Mar- 
tians, be they giants or pygmies, through an elec- 
tric telephone, which will take their photos as they 
reply; or take a pedestrian tour on Hertzian waves 
straight up and up on the solid ether till he arrives 
at Mercury, carrying with him a wonderful instru- 
ment he has almost perfected for instantly sending 
their remarks to all of our wireless telegraph- 
stands simultaneously! That will be dead easy for 
him. During these years of wild dreams Burbank 
has quietly been working out great problems which 
will benefit and enrich the whole world. Dr. 
Hillis of Brooklyn said in a recent sermon, “‘ Nature 
waited long for this man,” and added, “If this 
man can work all of these miracles on flowers, why 
should not the human race be able to work them 
on themselves.” He even went so far as to declare 
that “‘All of the discoveries of the world have not 
equalled those made by Mr. Burbank.” 

That seems too exclusive when we think of the 
mighty marvels discovered by the scientists, the 
chemists, the electricians, the advocates of travel- 
ling through the air or combining speed with safety 
on the ocean. But when we read carefully, and 
realize the facts here set forth, we must be glad 
and proud to place Luther Burbank among the 
very greatest of earth’s benefactors who have by 
patient study and original combinations wrested 
from Nature many of her secrets. 

All inventors, discoverers, and workers of won- 
ders have been poohed at and regarded with supe- 
rior if not scornful smiles and even sneers. Some 
have been imprisoned, others declared lunatics, 
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and now some of the clergy denounce Burbank as 
irreverent for daring to improve on the original 
patterns! Think of the thornless edible cactus and 
what that achievement means to the world in a 
most practical way! Probably no other of his 
creations has surpassed this one. 
“It provides for the sustenance of the race, food 
for man and food for beast; it utilizes the vast 
desert areas of the world without the intervention 
of irrigation, though irrigation will aid here as 
elsewhere; it converts enormous reaches of semi- 
arable land in all zones to profitable husban- 
dry.” 
After ten years of breeding, crossing, selecting, 
Mr. Burbank now shows a giant cactus, eight feet 
in height, with leaves from ten inches to a foot in 
length, five or eight inches in width, nearly an inch 
in thickness, bearing fruit of large size, not a thorn 
on it —the bitter enemy of the desert converted 
into an abiding friend of man. 
The Burbank potato has increased the wealth of 
the United States by many millions of dollars, and 
the new plums and prunes promise to do more. 
Both are being sent to fill orders in many parts of 
the world. He has produced what he calls “‘aérial 
potatoes,” growing on a Burbank potato-vine 
grafted on a Ponderosa tomato plant. 
Then the new flowers! The Shasta daisy, fra- 
grant dahlias, a new crimson poppy, gladiolas, and 
Calla and other lilies made over; and in fruits the 

"pineapple quince, the plumcot, -the phenomenal 
berry, some of these nearly three inches long, and 
so on. Do become fully acquainted with this 
amazing story for yourselves. 

[Macmillan Co., New York, $1.75.] 

Camille Flammarion, the distinguished French 
astronomer, Director of the Observatory of Jovisy, 
France, has all his life been a deeply interested 
searcher after the unknown or singular or the hid- 
den powers that exist all about us. He says in 
preface to his impressive experiences related in his 
new volume, “Mysterious Psychic Forces:” “Are 
not the mysterious problems of our being such as 
are worthy to be inscribed on the program of our 

investigation, and of having devoted to them 
laborious nights and days?” After detailing many 
results of his investigations, he says: ‘In examin- 
ing the effect of solar radiations I created the new 
branch of physics to which has been given the 
name of ‘radioculture’ and caused variations of 
the most radical and sweeping nature in the di- 
mensions, the forms, and the colors of certain 
plants; when I discovered that a grasshopper, 
eviscerated, and kept in straw, did not die, and 
that these insects can live for a fortnight after hav- 
ing had their heads cut off; when I planted in a 
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conservatory of the Museum of Natural History in 
Paris one of the ordinary oaks of our woods, think- 
ing that if withdrawn from the changes of seasons 
it would always have green leaves (a thing which 
every one can prove) — when I was doing these 
things I was working for my own personal pleasure; 
but that is no reason why these studies have not 
been useful in the developing work of science, and 
no reason for their not being admitted within the 
scope of the practical work of specialists.” 

You note that this all-round student has changed 
the forms and colors of some plants. 

Burbank has written on the possibilities of bet- 
tering the human race. I would like to propose 
that he gives us one or two new animals for meat; 
housekeepers would bless him; also a boneless shad 
and a duck all breast. 

I especially approve and agree with the quota- 
tions that introduce the experiments Flammarion 
and others made with unknown natural forces. 
Victor Hugo wrote: “‘A learned pedant who laughs 
at the possible comes very near being an idiot. To 
purposely shun a fact, and turn one’s back upon it 
with a supercilious smile, is to bankrupt Truth.” 
And Sir William Thompson declares: “Science is 
under bonds, by the eternal principles of honor, to 
look fearlessly in the face every problem that is 
presented to her.” Frangois Arago says: “‘He who 
pronounces anything to be ‘impossible’ outside 
of the field of pure mathematics is wanting in 
prudence.” 

The general attitude of those who publish their 
efforts to get messages from the dead, so called, is 
one of apology, and shyness if not shame. This 
does not give confidence to the reader. But who 
can find fault with that when a majority of me- 
diums are undoubtedly fraudulental, though there 
are a few who are as undoubtedly sincere and 
reliable. 

There is also the danger of insanity following too 
much earnestness and excitement over what is 
communicated. I have known three brainy and 
strong men who have lost control of their minds 
from their attempts to press beyond the veil. 

Still, to me the fact seems established that some 
persons are possessed of a sixth sense and can see 
and hear what is denied us except as they repeat 
and describe. Flammarion with his learned and 
doubting friends certainly had some. remarkable 
séances with Eusapia, the famous medium of 
Naples. She was invited to Paris, in 1906, by the 
Psychological Institute. Among these savants was 
the lamented Pierre Curie, the eminent chemist, to 
whom these amazing manifestations opened a new 
chapter in the great book of nature, and he “was 
convinced that there exist hidden forces, to the in- 
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vestigation of which it is not unscientific to con- 
secrate one’s self.” 

This book is the most satisfactory of any I have 
read on this theme. I am sure that all who are 
wanting scientific information about the manifesta- 
tions that are produced through the influence of a 
geniune medium will wish to own Flammarion’s 
testimony. 

[Small, Maynard and Co. Boston.] 

“The Old Venetian Palaces and Old Venetian 
Folk,” by Thomas Okey, is absolutely fascinating. 
He writes: “If there is one experience more de- 
lightful than a first visit to Venice, it is a second;” 
and this volume is certainly equal in charm to a 
third visit to that rare and perfect Italian city. 
The colored illustrations are most wonderful re- 
productions of the exquisite Palazzos which line 
the Grand Canal; and the side canals with their 
quaint bridges, fruit-laden gondolas, and brightly 
clad women and children are brought back to the 
reader with unusual skill and art. There are gar- 
dens with the tender green of early spring, beautiful 
windows and arches, and the ever-present gondola 
in which one longs to float away, enjoying that 
dolce far niente which is the supreme sensation in 
gliding through those endlessly charming water- 
ways. 

The book begins with the earliest history of 
Venice, describes the “epoch-making revolution 
in architecture which is associated with the Gothic 
Ducal Palace.” “The lightness and grace of the 
palaces” is compared to the heavy structures of the 
mainland, and Ruskin’s “‘Stones of Venice” is fre- 
quently quoted. In its study of Gothic arches, 
windows, and balconies this book will prove of 
value to architects. Much history is attractively 
interwoven with description and many interesting 
anecdotes of men and women of the early days. Its 
story passes down through the Early Renaissance, 
describing the rulers who occupied the Ducal 
Palace, to tales of financial crises, revolutions, and 
bull-baiting — with heresy and witchcraft, the 
persecution of the Jews, and the sumptuary laws 
which wrought such great changes in the lives and 
habits of the nobility. The book ends with the de- 
cline of the dissolute young nobles under Turkish 
power, which finally “shrivelled like hollow paste- 
board before the fiery breath of an armed democ- 
racy.” To the scholar as well as to the tourist it is 
full of interest, and to the lover of Venice it is a 
perpetual reminder of the color, the verdure, the 
gem: of this 


. Fairy city of the heart, 
Rising like water columns from the sea.’ 


[E. P. Dutton and Co., $6.00, net.] 
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Another Life to be enjoyed,— that of the lovable, 
tender-hearted, sparkling star of Punch and during 
his later years the editor, after the death of Mark 
Lemon: “Shirley Brooks” of Punch. The very 
name has a fetching and rallying quality. He was 
baptized plain “Charles William,” which he very 
much disliked, so he took a name which had be- 
longed to an ancestor. And many envied him the 
successful assumption. The author-artist Black- 
burn said one day to Burnand: “What a good 
name is Shirley Brooks’s — a fortune! A man with 
such a name has only to write it up and go to bed, 
and people would crowd in to put gold and silver ° 
into his hand.” Another thought it funny to call 
him “Shallow” for “Shirley;” “Shallow Brooks” 
is a comical twist, but Shirley never posed as be- 
ing profound. 

If Walter Crane seemed a bit cold, a little lack- 
ing in sympathy, magnetism, and tact, Shirley 
overflowed in them all. Like all professional 
jesters, his life was hard and at times sad, with all 
its brave showing of fun, wit, and whole-souled 
jollification. Like many another social favorite, 
he was eagerly sought for and dined and wined 
both by the rich and dull receptive creatures who 
desired to be roused and amused, and by his own 
brilliant compeers. Naturally, he ate many good 
dinners and drank too much good wine; this also 
naturally developed frequent and distressing at- 
tacks of gout, which at last weakened his heart, 
causing death. It seems as if the majority of public 
men committed unintentional suicide. Reading 
various new books on health and longevity and 
how to attain both, I hum to myself: 


Walk and chew and never whine, 
Then you’ll live to ninety-nine! 


Shirley studied law, but had no zest in it. Yates, 
who knew, says that “as soon as he could swim 
without the corks of law he let them float away and 
managed to keep his head up— not, however, 
without more struggle than would be pleasant or 
even good for everybody.” All say that as a young 
man he was singularly handsome and thoroughly 
English-looking, with well-cut features, fresh com- 
plexion, bright eyes, and beautiful hands and feet, 
of which he was very proud, and that he always 
dressed well. 

In his twenty-ninth year he definitely adopted 
the profession of literature, and soon appeared a 
variety of uneven work: some simply “cheap fun- 
niment,” most ephemeral stuff; several novels and 
historical tales whose only importance lies in the 
fact that such men as Harrison Ainsworth, Blanch- 
ard Jerrold, and their associates were not long in 
discovering that in addition to a promising pen he 
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possessed social qualities and a ready wit which 
made him an acceptable acquisition to their literary 
circles. 

The various reviews and newspapers of the day 
were all looking for available talent, and all dis- 
covered in Shirley Brooks those qualities which 
they wanted. “He was prepared to do anything 
and go anywhere. He had a ready pen, a gigantic 
memory, a well-equipped brain, and could be de- 
pended on.” 

For The Illustrated London News he did every- 
thing by turn and everything well, and continued 
in their employ for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and soon became a frequent contributor to 
Punch with any pen name that occurred to him at 
the time, which occasioned great mystification. He 
had been called there because he had written so 
wittily and severely about its failure to keep up to 
its first reputation. 

Mark Lemon said, “That young man is formid- 
able. He must be sought as an ally.” Too long 
to quote, but a few verses will show how it must 
have cut: 


** Back! foolish Hunchback, to the course that 
whilom made thy fame. 
Back! to thy lawful quarry, to thy Jove-ap- 
inted game. 
Shoot Folly as it flies; but shoot it with the arrowy 
joke — 
Not With the brazen buss, all bellow and black 
smoke. 


** Give us the shower of quip and crank; the whimsy 
and the wile; 
Murder vain Fashion’s shapeless brood, but mur- 
der with a smile: 
Poison the rats of Westminster with Hamlet’s 


jest: 
And stab, as once Harmodius stabbed, with 
steel in myrtle d 


‘‘Then shall smart newsmen cease to curse, re- 

turning half thy quires; 

Then with thy sheets ol publishers shall cease 
to feed their 

Then shall th he be reckoned, Punch, by num- 
ber, not by weight; 

Nor inside trunks, nor outside cheese, shalt 
linger, as of late.” 


Shirley had a fatal facility of thinking in rhyme, 
and some of the rhymes were excruciatingly bad, 
and he loved to parody the best poems. His parody 
on “Locksley Hall” was attributed to Thackeray, 
who was not pleased; it began 
“Johnson, take another tumbler; Johnson, light a 

fresh cigar.” 

‘Reporting in the House of Commons, he pre- 
pared himself unwittingly for those lively pictures 
of Parliamentary procedure afterwards enshrined 
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in “Punch’s Essence of Parliament,” a work con- 
tinued by him for twenty years “with cleverness, 
refinement, truth, and humor invaluable to the 
historian and delightful to the general reader.” 
Speaking on this subject, he said: “No, I don’t ap- 
prove of stag-hunting, but I should like to see some 
Bore-hunting. O how the Bores have plagued me 
when I was a reporter! They always quoted 
poetry, and I had always to mend their misquota- 
tions. No, they never got so far as Greek — per- 
haps they did in Pitt’s time. But Parliament is 
decadent, like prize-fighting and other fine old 
British institutions. But when a man’s worth 
hearing it will always listen to him.” 

As a theatrical critic he was great, and his ver- 
dict regarding a new play was awaited by managers 
with bated breath. Dickens spoke of him as “one 
of the two ablest and keenest among the great army 
of critical writers.” 

In al! his busy life he showed a genius for friend- 
ship. Once when a fellow worker was too ill to 
work and his salary stopped Shirley volunteered 
to do the double work, on condition that his friend’s 
salary was continued. And this he did till the 
man’s death. Besides, he carefully kept the secret 
of the friend’s illness for many months. His tact 
was also a rare gift; George du Maurier was very 
sensitive about the loss of one eye, and made the 
staff of Punch uncomfortable by frequent allu- 
sions to it. ‘‘ But,” said Shirley, ‘‘Tenniel has only 
one eye left and it is really the left, for he lost his 
right while fencing, whilst you have your right eye 
left. So you see you two fellows have two good 
eyes between you, and a pair of good eyes are far 
better than a score of bad ones. In the country of 
the blind, you know, the one-eyed man is king, 
and here we’re as blind as bats — to one another’s 
failings. So I drink to your good-health, you two 
one-eyed royal Majesties.” 

And his kind-heartedness mellowed and ripened 
the older he grew, which is not common. 

On a vacation in Scotland at the house of Frith 
the artist he was moved to produce this jeu d’esprit: 


THEOLOGICAL HOROLOGY 


There’s this to say about the Scotch, 
So bother bannocks, braes, and birks; 

They’can’t produce a ‘decent Watch, 
For Calvinists despise good works. 


He gave a ludicrous report of an epigrammatic 
remark made by an Englishman while they were 
crossing the turbulent Channel. When we were 
about half-way over he suddenly saw a friend on 
board. “Ah!” he said. “You!” Then, inspired 
by a happy thought, he added, “Are you going 
across?” which, as we were in the middle of the 
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voyage, seemed probable, as there were no islands 
to touch at. But it did as well as anything else, 
and the other man was worthy of it, for he said, 
“Well, I think so.” Neither had the capacity for 
the smallest chaff; it was bona fide. 

Shirley Brooks was funnily sensitive for a man 
of his knowledge of the world. “It annoys me,” 
he said, “if I am discourteously treated at the 
threshold of a friend’s door. I remember once 
calling on some one, and the maid in her rudest 
manner told me he was not in, and shut the door 
in my face. I felt I must be revenged on her some- 
how, so I returned after an interval of five minutes, 
rang the bell, and in my mildest, meekest manner 
calmly remarked, ‘Did I say he was?’” 

As I turn page after page of the diary records of 
this busy and brilliant life I want to copy too much. 
As “The longer I live the less safe I perceive any 
joke, unless you stand by the man, laugh loud, clap 
him on the back, and say it’s only your fun.” 

Sharpe told me a story about Carlyle and Swin- 
burne, not so bad. S. wished to meet C. ‘Well, I 
consider him a man who lives in a sewer and con- 
tributes to it — and so tell him that, and bring him 
if he likes to come.” 

Duke of Wellington said he voted for Wife’s 
Sister Marriage Bill because the Duchess had a 
pretty sister. 

“The Duchess will outlive you,” said Dr. La 
Locock. ‘ 

“Don’t know that,” said D.; “you attend her.” 

As the gout attacks gradually became more 
acute and dangerous Brooks tried courageously to 
rise superior to the depressing effects of the disease 
and did not hesitate to turn into a joke for the 
amusement of the public what was a tragedy to 
him. As witness his appeal.in merry jingles to St. 
Trophimus, “‘whose bones are supposed to have 
the peculiar virtue of curing gout and rheuma- 
tism.” 

For the moment he changed his pen-name from 
“Epicurus Rotundus” into“ Epicurus Arthriticus,” 
and wrote between the twinges thus: 

HYMN TO ST. TROPHIMUS 


“Yes, culpa mea! I have loved, and fear may love 
again, 
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Hock, Sherry, Chablis, Moselle, 
uem, Champagne, 
Lafitte, Old Port, Noyeau, Chartreuse, Madeira, 
Punch in Ice. 
And golly! good St. Trophimus, ain’t Mara- 
schino nice? 


Burgundy, 


“Yes, mea magna culpa! ‘When the Turtle’s voice 

is heard’ 

I always take three plates, not always stopping 
at the third. 

When other soups are going, and I’m puzzled to 
take which, 

Richesse oblige, I make a choice of that as looks 
most rich. 


“I take but little exercise, it really seems so hard 
From honest gains a cabman should unkindly be 
debarred. 


‘And I have gout, St. Trophimus, which makes 

me wince and roar, 

And wonder what I’ve done to earn a punish- 
ment so sore. 

Oh, cure me, dear St. Trophimus, and send me 
back again 

To Hock, Moselle, and Burgundy, Yquem, La- 
fitte, Champagne.” 


He died in 1874, far too early, and was sorely 
missed. A satirist, yet loved. 

A jester, yet deeply in earnest; a man of the 
world, yet never coarse or blasé; flattered and a 
social favorite, yet not conceited; always a friend 
in need and in deed. 


“A brilliant writer, a witty raconteur, his cor- 
diality and heartiness had never been soured by 
illness or age into cynicism or disparagement. 
Loving applause and affection, he never lost his 
independence or truckled to the great and power- 
ful. He did his wholesome part in helping the 
nineteenth century to laugh itself into sanity, when 
it was like to go melancholy mad under the teach- 
ings of its Ruskins, its Carlyles, and its other lesser 
pessimists.” 


“Whose humor, as gay as the firefly’s light, 
Played round every object and shone as it 
prayed: 
Whose wit in the combat, as gentle as bright, 
Ne’er carried a heart-stain away on its blade.” 


HE 


























Book Notes 


HELEN GRANT, SENIOR. By Amanda M. Douglas. 
Fifth volume of “Helen Grant Series.” Illus- 
trated by Amy Brooks. 

In “Helen Grant” Miss Douglas created a 
splendid type of American girlhood, strong, ener- 
getic, intelligent, and winsome. Her progress un- 
der difficulties, and her unusual power to win and 
keep friends, as shown in previous books, have de- 
lighted a steadily increasing circle of readers. 
(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Boston. 12mo. 
Cloth. Price, $1.25.) 


Kirry-Cat Tares. By Alice Van Leer Carrick. 
Profusely illustrated by Homer Eaton Keyes 
and Bertha G. Davidson. 

This might have been called a “ Kitten’s Arabian 
Nights,” for the author most ingeniously makes 
use of a pet black kitten in the telling of the finest 
‘group of standard cat legends from various nations 
that have ever been grouped together. A charm- 
ing book for young children, and charmingly illus- 
trated by Professor Keyes, of Dartmouth, and 
Miss Davidson, whose very appropriate head- 
pieces and titles add much to a book that will be 
very popular with mothers and their little ones. 
(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Boston. 12mo. 
Cloth. Price, $1.00.) 


Dorotuy Dainty at Home. By Amy Brooks. 
Sixth volume of “Dorothy Dainty Series.” 
Finely illustrated by the author. 

The usual clamor for a new “Dorothy” book 
months in advance of its publication has been even 
greater than ever, and the many who expect so 
much will not be disappointed. Dorothy at her 
beautiful country home, unspoiled by fortune, is 
a charming, sunny child, while in Nancy Ferris 
she has a most faithful friend, capable of great 
bravery in time of need. (Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 
ard Co., Boston. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00.) 


THE WELtpING. By Lafayette McLaws. 

In following the eventful career of the hero, 
David Twiggs Hamilton, the ambitious son of a 
Georgia cracker, who receives his education 
through the generosity of Alexander H. Stephens, 
the author deals with many events of historical in- 
terest, and gives glimpses of such notable men as 
Henry Clay, John C. Calhoun, Daniel Webster, 
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Jefferson Davis, Alex- 

ander H. Stephens, 

Robert Toombs, Presi- 

dent Buchanan, Hor- b 

ace Greeley, John o 

Brown, Abraham Lin- SS 

coin, Gen. Robert E. 

Lee, William Lloyd 

Garrison, Gen. U. S. Grant, and Gen. William T. 
Sherman. 

The author notes and studies those elements in 
the beginnings of the Republic that developed and 
made inevitable the late friction and disruption 
culminating in the Civil War; shows the strength 
and weakness of conflicting sectional interests in 
national politics, and finally pictures the welding 
of those interests into the promise of a united nation. 
She has taken a large view of the question, and the 
book has the vigor and life that come from a vital 
personal interest in the subject. (Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston. Price, $1.50.) 


RussIAN Farry Book. Translated from the orig- 
inal Russian by Nathan Haskell Dole. With 
illustrations in color by N. Bilibin. 

This beautiful book has many points of appeal. 
It is a careful rendering of folk-lore and stories 
which are immensely popular in Russia; it repro- 
duces the fine pictures in color which appeared 
with the original text; and it shows the lighter, 
gayer side of a people whom we are too apt to look 
upon only as sombre and down-trodden. 

But laying all this aside, the stories are bright 
and pleasing on their own account, being full of 
adventure, humor, mystery, and magic. Several 
smack of the allegorical, but this trait never inter- 
feres with a clear-cut, smooth-flowing narrative. 
There are seven stories in all: “‘ Vasilisa the Beau- 
ty,” “The Bright-Hawk’s Feather,” “Ivan and 
the Gray Wolf,” “The Little Sister and Little 
Brother,” “The White Duckling,” “Marya Mo- 
revna,” and “The Frog Queen.” They are ac- 
companied by sixteen full-page drawings and an 
elaborate cover-design. The style is at all times 
simple yet mature, the translator being well known 
for his work in Tolstoi, as well as original writing. 
Both as a novelty and as an artistic piece of work 
the book has especial value for gift purposes. 
(Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 8vo. 
Cloth. Price, $2.00.) 
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Days BErorE History. By H. R. Hall. Sun- 
shine Library. 

The present author chooses an excellent method 
for making young people acquainted with the un- 
couth men who lived in caves and on floating 
islands in the “days before history.” A group of 
boys become interested in some flint arrow-heads 
and other relics of the past. To satisfy their curi- 
osity, an “uncle” takes them on excursions to the 
site of ancient cave-dwellings; but, better still, he 
tells them the story of “Tig.” Tig was a little boy 
of the very long ago, who was born under the most 
savage surroundings, yet who found a great deal of 
joy in life despite that fact. His father made him 
a bow and arrows; he went hunting and fishing; 
and later, as he grew older, he was allowed to go 
upon the warpath. His father became chief of the 
tribe, to which honor Tig himself was destined 
at some future day; for he was a manly fellow, 
living up to the best standards as he saw them in 
that wild day. 

Many glimpses of home and tribal life, and of 
manners, customs, weapons, and implements of 
our “revered ancestors” clothed in shaggy skins 
are given through the medium of this entertaining 
story, which is illustrated with pictures of the 
weapons and toolsthat Tig and his neighbors must 
have used, as well as of their adventurous deeds. 
(Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. Illus- 
trated. 144 pages, 8vo. Cloth. Price, 50 cents.) 


How THE RED MEN SPOKE. By Prof. James 

Waldo Colby. 

Mr. Colby has certainly produced a novelty 
which will be appreciated by boys and philologists. 

This is an easy introduction to the old Indian 
language of the Atlantic Coast, which has long 
been unknown. It contains a vocabulary of sev- 
eral thousand Indian words and fifty jolly con- 
versations in parallel languages. It is really most 
entertaining and a good reference-book for 
any one interested in the Indian language. (On 
sale at The Colby Studio, Waltham, Mass.; W. B. 
Clarke Co., 26 Tremont St., Boston; Red Men’s 
Wigwam, 18 Boylston St., Boston. Price, post- 
paid, $1.50.) 


TREASURE SEEKERS OF THE ANDES; OR, AMERICAN 
Boys IN Perv. By Edward Stratemeyer. Fifth 
volume of “Pan-American Series.”’ Illustrated 
by Charles Nuttall. 

In this tale the well-known five young travellers, 
with their tutor, travel up the Marafion River to the 
head of navigation, and then make their way to the 
seacoast, visiting Truxillo, Lima, and numerous 
other points of interest, and learning much of the 
various industries of the country and also some- 
thing of its rather remarkable political history. 
From the coast the party travel again into the in- 
terior, and have several adventures while in quest 
of game. The information in the book is from 
the most reliable sources and thoroughly up-to- 
date, thus making the volume one of permanent 
value outside of its attractiveness as a bit of fiction. 
A reading of this book by any one in the least capa- 
ble of judging from the point of view of a clean, 
bright boy will leave no doubt as to why Mr. 
Stratemeyer is the most widely read of all American 
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writers for boys. (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
Boston. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25.) 


THE KENTON PINES; OR, RAYMOND BENSON AT 
CoLLEcE. By Clarence B. Burleigh. Third and 
concluding volume of “Raymond Benson Se- 
ries.” Illustrated by L. J. Bridgman. 
“Kenton College” is Bowdoin College, beauti- 

ful in its location and famous in its history, where 

its author was graduated in 1887. Raymond Ben- 
son’s athletic abilities insure him immediate and 
enduring prominence as a student, and the ac- 
counts of athletic contests will stir the blood of any 
one. The multitude of boys who are looking for- 
ward to college can find here a faithful description 
of much that they will encounter, while as a story 
it is well worth any one’s time to read. It is, more- 
over, a book that rings true on every manly ques- 
tion. (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Boston. 12mo. 
Cloth. Price, $1.50.) 


GRANDMOTHER, the Story of a Life that Never 
Was Lived. By Laura E. Richards, author of 
“Captain January,” “Melody,” ‘“ Mrs.Tree,’’ 
etc. Illustrated by Frank T. Merrill. 

An absorbing story, which in freshness, deli- 
cacy, charm, and pathos seems quite the equal of 
“Captain January.” It will, we are assured, ap- 
peal to readers of all ages. 

“Grandmother always looks like a picture, I’m 
sure,”’ said Anne. 

“T’ve no special patience with Grandmother,” 
said Mrs. Peace, “nor yet with you, Anne Peace. 
If the Lord had meant for us to be angels here, it’s 
likely he would have provided us with wings and 
robes, ’cordin’ to. When I see an angel in a calico 
dress goin’ round askin’ folks won’t they please 
wipe their feet on her and save their carpets, I 
want to shake her.” 

“Shake Grandmother?” said Anne, opening 
great eyes of reproach. (Dana Estes & Co., Bos- 
ton. Tall 16mo. Cloth back, cartridge paper sides. 
Price, 75 cents.) 


SUSAN CLEGG AND A MAN IN THE Hovse. 

In Anne Warner’s new book the inimitable Susan 
Clegg is persuaded to take a boarder, Elijah Doxey, 
nephew of Mr. Kimball, the village grocer. “ Eli- 
jah,” says Susan, “is so smart, that he’ll be offered 
a place on one of the biggest city papers in a little 
while, but in the meantime he’s just lost the place 
that he did have on one of the smallest.” Elijah 
having been paid off with an old printing-press, 
his mother sends him to the country to visit Mr. 
Kimball, who proposes to utilize Elijah and his 
printing-press by publishing a village newspaper. 

Elijah Doxey’s novel ideas as to the conduct of 
a newspaper, a visit by Susan Clegg to the club 
women’s Biennial, her views on the Democratic 
and Republican parties, the marital experiences of 
Grandma Mullin’s son Hiram, and a celebration 
of Independence Day are among the principal 
chapters. 

The several remarkable happenings of the story 
are narrated by Susan Clegg to her friend Mrs. 
a (Little, Brown & Co., Boston. Price, 

1.00. 
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AUNT JANE OF KENTUCKY. 

This book, a picture of rural Kentucky life, will 
evoke the deepest sympathy from every human 
heart with which its characters come in contact. 
The author has done for life in the Blue Grass 
country what such writers as Sarah Orne Jewett, 
Alice Brown, and Mary E. Wilkins have done for 
similar phases of life in New England. Aunt Jane 
is a philosopher in homespun, and in her “ricol- 
lections” we see the beauty, the romance, and the 
pathos that lie in humble lives. (Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston. Price, $1.50.) 


PIONEERS IN EDUCATION SERIES. 

This series consists of six volumes, each issued 
separately, but all by the same author and treating 
a highly important subject,— the rise and growth 
of popular education as shown in the efforts of 
great “pioneers.” The author, M. Compayré, is 
recognized as an international authority on ped- 
agogical questions, and will be found at his best 
in these volumes, which comprise: (1) “J. J. Rous- 
seau, and Education by Nature;” (2) ‘“ Herbert 
Spencer, and Scientific Education;” (3) ‘Pesta- 
lozzi, and Elementary Education;” (4) ‘“‘Herbart, 
and Education by Instruction;” (5) “Montaigne, 
and Education of the Judgment;” (6) “Horace 
Mann, and the Public-School System of the United 
States.” (T. Y. Crowell & Co., Boston. Price, 
go cents, net.) 


THE Lion’s SHARE. By Octave Thanet. From 
the author of the “Man of the Hour” comes 
another equally fascinating story, “The Lion’s 
Share.” 

This novel marks the entrance of another pop- 
ular novelist into the ranks of those who attack 
. the ruthlessness of our modern captains of finance. 

Hers is a spectacular attack, emphasizing the fam- 
ilies made homeless, the women reduced to starva- 
tion or worse, and the men driven to suicide, 
through the sleight-of-hand manipulation of stocks 
in vogue to-day. Though the plots are entirely 
dissimilar, we are reminded of “The Lion and the 
Mouse.” In the book, as in the play, the Lion 
weakens, seeks some sort of atonement, and all 
ends happily for the Mouse. This ending may not 
be true to life, but the reality of the characters 
makes it seem so. (Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indian- 
apolis. Price, $1.50.) 


JoHN HARVARD AND His Times. By Henry C. 
Shelley, author of “Literary By-Paths of Old 
England,” etc. With twenty-four full-page illus- 
trations from photographs. 

Those who are familiar with Mr. Shelley’s 
scholarly and attractive book, “Literary By-Paths 
of Old England,” issued last year, will find in his 
new volume, “John Harvard and His Times,’’ a 
book of similar interest, while for the sons of Har- 
vard University it will have a special value. It is 
almost incredible, yet strictly true, that this will be 
the first book to be published regarding the young 
English minister who, graduating from Emanuel 
College in the English Cambridge, emigrated to 
America and immortalized himself by founding 
the great university which bears his name. Mr. 
Shelley has brought to light a great deal of val- 
uable material regarding John Harvard’s parents 
and companions, his life in Southwark, where he 
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was born, and in the college where he was edu- 
cated; has given all the information concerning 
his life in America and the founding of Harvard 
College that can be obtained; and has furnished 
a fresh and vigorous picture of the people of John 
Harvard’s times, with analysis of their motives 
and their acts. One of the most notable chapters 
in the volume is that in which Mr. Shelley elab- 
orates a novel theory of his own to show that the 
parents of John Harvard may most probably 
have been introduced to each other by William 
Shakespeare. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
Crown 8vo. Decorated cloth, gilt top, in box. 
Price, $2.00, net.) 


Boys OF THE BORDER. By Mary P. Wells Smith. 
This new volume of the ‘Old Deerfield Series” 
is a fresh reminder of the effective service per- 
formed by Mrs. Smith in giving to young people 
interesting stories connected with the colonial his- 
tory of New England in general, and western Mas- 
sachusetts in particular. The stories are not only 
filled with life and incident, but they give definite 
information concerning the period in which they 
are set and awaken truer appreciation for the self- 
sacrificing devotion of the men and women who 
helped to shape the character of New England. 
This is the story of the French and Indian War 
as it affected the northwest border towns of Mas- 
sachusetts. (Little, Brown & Co. Price, $1.25.) 


THE JAPANESE NATION IN EVOLUTION. By 

William E. Griffis. 

For the last twenty-five years Dr. Griffis has 
been a close student of the Japanese nation. One 
of the pioneers of civilization to Japan, he was 
one of the first American educators there after 
Commodore Perry found entrance to the hermit 
kingdom. 

In this book, which is not his first about this 
empire, he traces the rise of the Japanese people 
from prehistoric times, incidentally emphasizing 
a curious fact upon which the author insists,— 
that the original stock of this people is Aryan and 
not Mongolian. He emphasizes this fact, that they 
spring from the white race, as the reason for the 
rapid manner in which they have assimilated 
European culture. Full of first-hand information, 
it is a valuable text-book. (Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co., New York. Price, $1.25 net. Postage, 10 
cents extra.) 


THRO’ THE RYE. By Herman Lee Mender. 

A frivolous little pocket edition of aphorisms on 
such topics as “Wine, Women, and Moonshine,” 
very daintily dressed. Among the highest toned 
are such as: 

“Some women are very versatile, but he who 
demands a cook, a pianist, a valet, a sweetheart, 
and a savings-bank must choose between bachelor- 
hood and bigamy.” 

“Some women keep a husband flush by their 
economy and indifferent by their appearance — 
that is self-sacrifice. Others keep him on the verge 
of bankruptcy by their extravagance, and in a 
continual fit of admiration over its results — that 
is wisdom, for they will have more frocks and also 
more hugs.” (Henry Altemus Co., Philadelphia. 
Price, 50 cents.) 





BOOK 


THE VALUE OF SINCERITY AND CHARACTER. Ed- 
ited by Edith M. Barrows. Introduction by 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 

This is a good book to have handy in any house. 

It is a collection of quotations on Sincerity and 

Character charmingly printed and bound, with a 

‘most delightful little essay on these same virtues 

by Thomas Wentworth Higginson by way of intro- 

duction. (H. M. Caldwell & Co., New York and 

Boston. Price, $2.00.) 


THE AMERICAN INDIAN AS A PRODUCT OF ENVI- 

RONMENT. By A. J. Fynn. 

This book is an entertaining and straightfor- 
ward description of the Pueblo Indians and that 
land of abnormities and wonders. A more fasci- 
nating place would be hard to find than that of the 
Pueblo country in Arizona, Colorado, and New 
Mexico, and Mr. Fynn has caught the local color 
and reproduced it in this volume. (Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston. Price, $1.50.) 


Camp AND TRAIL. By Stewart Edward White. 

A practical experience-book for those who love 
outdoor life. The author tells just what is neces- 
sary and what is unnecessary for comfort and con- 
venience in the camp and on the trail. 

It is a book alike for the nature-lover, the sum- 
mer camper, and the practised woodsman — and 
for every one of Mr. White’s large circle of readers. 
(The Outing Publishing Co. Price, $1.25 net.) 


His Wirz. By Warren Cheney. 

In this book there’s a note of bed-rock motives 
and dominant,' primal instincts that one encoun- 
ters in the great Norwegian and Russian writers. 

The scene is the Russian government-post in 
Alaska; the people, of the upper-middle class, one 
would judge. 

The story itself is unlike anything that has been 
written, unless one might liken it to “Ibsen’s 
Brand,” with a dominant, modern woman in the 
title-réle. 

Mainly, the tale is a character-story; but in the 
secret trouble that comes between the hero and his 
wife — a woman strange to the settlement — there 
is an element of mystery which heightens the inter- 
est and gives opportunity for a big climax. 

Mr. Cheney takes clever advantage of the effect 
of contrast by introducing the idyllic love-story of 
two youths — the daughter of the hero and the 
son of the commandant. The lightness and bright- 
ness and hope of this young love, running its course 
side by side with the troubled and entangled love 
of the older couple, gives the tale a reality that is 
seldom surpassed in fiction. 

The women are most unusual. Fascinatingly 
feminine in every fibre, they are still reasoning 
human beings; there’s a selfhood about them which 
gives both charm and credence to the story. (The 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. Price, $1.50.) 


RHEINGOLD, WAGNER’s Music - DRAMA, retold 
in English verse. By Oliver Huckel. 
Oliver Huckel, as a translator, or one might 
better say paraphraser, of Wagner has filled a 
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long-felt want. There has been a constantly in- 
creasing demand for a good literary version of 
these fine stories, devoid of the poverty and harsh- 
ness of the opera libretto, and Mr. Huckel has 
nearly approached this. In his translation he has 
preserved both the words of the characters and 
their actions, together with enough description to 
round out their plot. 

The first one, “Parsifal,” created nothing less 
than a furore. Then followed “Lohengrin” and 
“Tannhiuser.” With “Rheingold” he enters‘upon 
the four great “Ring” dramas, and it is the hope 
of the public that he may complete the cycle as 
auspiciously as it is begun. (Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co., New York. Price, cloth, 75 cents; limp 
leather, $1.50. Postage, 8 cents additional.) 


MOoTHER GOOSE’s PUZZLE PICTURES. 

A very clever idea and a genuine novelty in 
juvenile books is this new Mother Goose. The 
child is yet to be found who does not love these 
nonsense jingles, with their humorously pathetic 
pictures. Add to this a puzzle in every picture,— 
that is, a hidden face to be discovered,— and 
what could be jollier? 

In this new version we find not only the verse, 
“‘Hush-a-bye, Baby,” with its accompanying pic- 
ture, but the hidden face of Baby’s Daddy; not 
only “Mary, Mary, quite contrary,” and a picture 
of her pretty maids all in a row, but a hidden pic- 
ture of another maid not shown in the row; and so 
on through all the well-known rhymes, to “This 
is the house that Jack built,” with Jack’s father 
hidden away in it. 

Lest the puzzles prove too hard, there is a key 
to them in the back of the book, and in the front 
a little history of the various publications of these 
rhymes. 

Nothing could be nicer — unless it were to have 
colored pictures, and perhaps that would please 
the children less, as now they can color them them- 
selves. (Henry Altemus Company, Philadelphia. 
Substantially bound in linen with attractive covers. 
Price, 50 cents.) 


Wuat CAN A Younc Man Do? By Frank West 

Rollins, ex-Governor of New Hampshire. 

This is an important new book for ambitious 
boys. It is designed to aid a young man in the 
selection of a calling, and contains a vast amount 
of actual, definite advice about things one natu- 
rally wishes to know. While many books of advice 
have been written, this one possesses distinctive 
features, more especially its practical information 
concerning new openings for work and definite 
instructions about entering them. The chapters 
on the Consular service, and service in the Philip- 
pines, civil, mining and mechanical engineering, 
forestry, library work, railroading, and nautical 
training-school, are distinctly fresh, timely, and in- 
valuable. 

In writing on so many and such varied subjects, 
the author, who is the ex-Governor of the State of 
New Hampshire and a Boston banker, has had the 
assistance of specialists. (Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. 12mo. Decorated cloth. Price, $1.50, net.) 
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Myrtus oF THE RED CHILDREN. Retold by Gil- 
bert L. Wilson. Illustrated by Frederick M. 
Wilson. 

Among our Indian tribes still lingers.a rich body 
of myth and folk-tale breathing all the freshness of 
our rugged forests and mountains. 

These tales have dignity. Like every barbarian, 
the Indian peopled the world with wonder-folk,— 
gods and monsters, ghosts and —_ His myths, 
therefore, give us a glimpse into his thought. They 
are his oral literature, the wisdom of the eldermen 
handed down by word of mouth. The myths in 
this little volume, taken from the lore of several 
tribes, were chosen for their quaintness and beauty. 
At the same time they contain much information 
about Indian life and customs that is of value to 
an American child. 

A brief note explaining some custom or belief of 
Indian life, or some fact of woodcraft, accom- 
panies each story. A special feature is a supple- 
ment on handwork, which gives instructions in the 
making of many typical articles of Indian work- 
manship,— a valuable help to schoolroom study. 
(Ginn & Company, Boston.) 


BoyHoop Days ON THE Farm. A Story for Young 
and Old Boys. By Charles Clark Munn, author 
of “Uncle Terry.” With full-page illustrations 
and chapter headings by Frank T. Merrill. 
“Charles Clark Munn has his audience,”’ said a 

noted author after Mr. Munn’s “Uncle Terry” 

had reached its second season of unusual success. 

He has retained his audience through succeeding 

novels, all of which have had a wide circulation, 

and now offers a unique book, “ Boyhood Days on 
the Farm,” which will be welcomed at once by all 
the great number of country-born dwellers in the 
city, and will win its way among those to whom the 
life described in its pages is a novelty. (Lothrop, 

Lee & Shepard Co., Boston. 12mo, cloth. 416 

pages. Price, $1.50.) 


Iraty, THE Macic Lanp. By Lilian Whiting. 

Lilian Whiting here presents a living panorama 
of the comparatively modern past of Rome,— that 
opening with the period of Canova and Thorwald- 
sen,— proceeds to the contemporary Rome of 
Vedder and Franklin Simmons, in which the writer 
depicts the Rome of the Hawthornes and the 
Brownings, the Rome of that intense artistic life at- 
tracted by the stupendous works of Michelangelo 
and the galleries of the Vatican. Miss Whiting 
discusses the two great periods of Art,— the Greek 
and the Renaissance. (Little, Brown & Co., Bos- 
ton. Price, $2.50, net.) 


JACK THE GIANT-KILLER, Jr. By Dwight Bur- 
roughs. 

Being the thrilling adventures, authentically 
told, of a worthy son of the celebrated Jack the 
Giant-Killer. 

It is most attractively printed and illustrated, 
and Jack Junior is sure of a cordial reception from 
the youngsters on account of his parentage if for 
no other reason. (George W. Jacobs & Co., Phil- 
adelphia.) 
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THE ROMANCE OF AN OLD-TIME SHIP-MASTER. 

This is a collection of letters and journals written 
by an American sea-captain at the beginning of the 
last century. It reveals a most charming and 
lovable personality, a sort of Lord Chesterfield of 
the quarter-deck, and throws a curious light on 
life at ‘sea at the time. (The Outing Publishing 
Company. Price, $1.25, net.) 


A CriTicaAL EXAMINATION OF, SOCIALISM. By 
W. H. Mallock, author of “The Reconstruction 
of Religious Belief,” etc. 

An admirable discussion of the entire subject of 
Socialism, pointing out with thorough fairness 
both the weak and strong points of the doctrine 
as it is understood in this twentieth century. It is 
a book that will serve the uninstructed reader as a 
first introduction to the subject, and will at once 
put him abreast of the most recent developments 
and the uppermost controversies of Socialism. The 
subject of modern wealth is treated with keen and 
illuminating analysis. (Harper & Bros., New 
York. Price, $2.00, net.) 


BETWEEN THE DARK AND THE DAYLIGHT. By 

William Dean Howells. 

A volume of stories which touch with subtle 
artistry the vague borderland of the unknown— 
not stories of the supernatural, but dealing with 
strange manifestations of mentality. As ingenious 
developments of psychological mystery these 
stories are all vastly entertaining, while in grace 
and charm of style they delight after the well- 
known and inimitable fashion of Mr. Howells. 
(Harper & Bros., New York. Price, $1.50.) 


PRACTICAL FARMING. By W. F. Massey. 

A volume specially prepared to fill a long-felt 
need, by a well-known writer. The science of 
agriculture is made easy to every one. There are 
chapters on the Soil, its origin and conditions; the 
Plant, its structure and physiological functions; 
Manures and Fertilizers; Tillage; Protection of the 
Soil from Washing and Loss; Crop Rotation; 
Crops and Cropping; Practical Horticulture; Fruit- 
culture; etc., etc. A most invaluable book, indis- 
pensable alike to the student, the practical man, 
and the amateur. (The Outing Publishing Com- 
pony: 35 and 37 West 31st St., New York. Price, 

1.50, net.) 


SWEET ARDEN, A BooK OF THE SHAKESPEARE 

Country. By George Morley. 

A more desirable little gift-book would be hard 
to find*than this beautifully illustrated one of that 
romantic country in the heart of Merrie England 
where Shakespeare lived and wrote, unless it is the 
companion volume, “The Auld Ayshire of Robert 
Burns,” by T. E. Henderson. Both are published 
by George W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia. 


JOAN OF JUNIPER INN. = Emilia Elliott. 


A very prettily illustrated story for young people. 
clean and wholesome in tone. (George W. Jacobs 
& Co., Philadelphia.) 





In the Seottish Highlands 


“A friend and I were cycling through Scotland last Summer. We 
wheeled from Glasgow to the village of Luss, on Loch Lomond. It was raining 
copiously. 


“Up a mountain road against a driving storm we pushed our wheels. 
Arrived at Stronachlachar we found the steamer we intended to take across 
Loch Katrine —was gone! 


“*We were compelled to go back ‘overland’ on our wheels, and on the 
road became hungry as bears. No shelter was near. 


** Down we sat on a streaming rock and ate Grape-Nuts. pgm ay I 
NV 


had bought a package at Glasgow ‘against a rainy day ’—-and here it was! e 
ate two-thirds of it, and in the strength of that meal pushed our wheels over the 
humpty-bumpty road in the rain 17 miles to Aberfoyle, and at the end felt no 
sense of ‘goneness,’ but were fresh as larks. I cannot imagine how we could 
have endured the journey without 


GRAPE-NUTS 


**There’s a Reason” 





Postum Cereal Co., Limited, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Lone’s NAtuRE Books. By William J. Long, 
“‘whose home is the wilderness.” With frontis- 
piece in colors and full-page and marginal illus- 
trations by Charles Copeland. 

These descriptions of wild folk, one by one, in- 
clude Mr. Long’s observations of bird and animal 
life from his study windows, as well as those re- 
corded in the wilderness, where “hunting without 
a gun” is his favorite pastime. (Ginn & Co., 
Boston. 12mo, cloth, gold top. 250 pages. Price, 
$1.25, net.) 


FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS IN THE LITTLE BROWN 
House. By Margaret Sidney. Eleventh volume 
of the ‘Famous Pepper Books.’’ Illustrated by 
Hermann Heyer. 

By the art of the author, ‘“‘ Margaret Sidney,” in 
private life Mrs. Daniel Lothrop, who lives in 
Concord, Mass., in “The Wayside,”’ made famous 
as the residence of Nathaniel Hawthorne, the irre- 
pressible Pepper children, with their many human 
and lovable qualities, become familiar acquaint- 
ances, and the presentation of situations is so 
genuinely humorous that all ages are entertained. 
(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Boston. 12mo. 
Price, $1.50.) 


THE CANON AND TEXT OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

By Caspar René Gregory. 

The great and rapid strides which have been 
made in theology in recent years have opened up 
new lines of investigation and prepared the way 
for a Library of Theological Science. 

_ Of such a library this book is one volume, and 
it has been carefully prepared in a catholic spirit 
in the interests of Theology as a science. The 
author’s aim has been at conciseness and com- 
pactness of statement, and the text has been made 
as attractive and readable as possible. Technical 
matters have not been overlooked, but have been 
thrown into the form of notes. 

This library will be a valuable series of text- 
books for students of theology, each volume com- 
plete in itself, while at the same time it will form 
part of a carefully planned whole. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Price, $2.50, net.) 


PROSPERITY THROUGH ‘'THOUGHT-—FORCE. 

Bruce MacLelland. 

Here’s a good bit of optimism forcefully put, 
and it will surely make its readers draw in their 
chins and square their shoulders for a deep, full 
breath. (Elizabeth Towne, Holyoke, Mass.) 


By 


THE JEWELLED ToaD. By Isabel M. Johnston. 

Illustrated by W. W. Denslow. 

Quaint and humorous are these pictures and 
fairy-tales, and a joy to the grown-ups fortunate 
enough to share them with the youngsters. Brightly 
printed in colors, it makes a gay gift-book. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., Indianapolis.) P 


NOTES 


IN THE HARBOUR OF Hope. By Mary E. Blake. 

This is a reprint of her most mature work. Her 
own distinct charm, the flowering of her Celtic 
blood, and her profound religious faith stand out 
conspicuous:y in this collection. (Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston. Decorated cloth. Price, $1.25, net.) 


THE DAUGHTER OF JorIO, a Pastoral Tragedy. 
By Gabriele D’Annunzio. Translated by Char- 
lotte Porter, Pietro Isola, and Alice Henry. 
With an Introduction by Miss Porter. 
Authorized edition of D’Annunzio’s remarkable 

drama, issued by special arrangement with the 

author. The simplicity, purity, and force of this 
play place it high in D’Annunzio’s dramatic works. 

The construction and dramatic force of the play 

are unusual, and it has a special interest as a pic- 

ture of patriarchal peasant life. (Little, Brown & 

Co., Boston. Price, $1.50, net.) 


SONNETS OF A BUDDING BARD. By Nixon Wat 
man. Drawings by John A. Williams. 
Waterman at his funniest; "Nuff said. The 

drawings are as quaint and: humorous as Mr. 

Waterman’s sonnets. Altogether, it is a jolly good 

book. (Forbes & Co., Chicago. Price, 75 cents.) 


WauittiEr. By Bliss Perry. 

Mr. Perry has prefaced this selection of John 
Greenleaf Whittier’s poems with a sketch of his, 
Mr. Whittier’s, life. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. Price, 75 cents, net.) 


THE YOUTHFUL HAuNTS OF LONGFELLOW. 

George Thornton Edwards. 

This little volume is proving a veritable delight 
to lovers of Longfellow. Beautifully bound in 
buckram. Uncut, with 36 Half-tone illustrations. 
At all booksellers. (George T. Edwards, Portland, 
Maine. Price, $1.50, net. If by mail, ten cents 
additional.) 


By 


JouHN HARVARD AND His Times. By Henry C. 
Shelley. Illustrated from photographs. 
Bound in crimson, this handsome book ought 

to appeal to Harvard men. It is quite as well writ- 

ten as Mr. Shelley’s ‘‘Literary By-Paths of Old 

England” and is altogether a good book to have. 

(Little, Brown & Co., Boston. Price, $2.00.) 


NAPOLEON’S YOUNG NEIGHBOR. By Helen Leah 

Reed, author of the Brenda Books. 

This is the captivating story of the warm friend 
ship between Napoleon and Betsy Balcombe, the 
little daughter of Mr. Balcombe, at whose house, 
“The Briars,” the dethroned emperor spent the 


first ten weeks of his life on St. Helena. 
Brown & Co., Boston. Price, $1.50.) 


(Little, 











Hoarseness 


relaxed vocal cords 

irritation cf the bronchial tubes 
tickling and 

coughing spells 


are relieved and remedied by 


Hale’s Honey 


of Horehound and Tar 


the standard preparation 
for throat affections 
coughs and colds. 
Pleasant to take and 
relieves quickly. 

It loosens the phlegm 


strengthens and 


Clears the Voice 


Sold by druggists generally 


Pike’s Toothache Drops 
Cure in One Minute 
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A MESSAGE FROM THE ALPS. 


“*We send you our best in PETER’S Chocolate.” If you cannot get to the 
world’s wonderland, you can yet have the world’s wonder in confection-food. 


PETER ’S ‘sisi’ CHOCC LATE 
SWISS MILK 
(for eating) has furnished a delicacy and a food in one luscious combination as 
distinct from ordinary eating chocolate as the Alps are from foot-hills. There’s 
no describing the taste, yet the tongue can tell it. It has the smooth, rich, full- 
cream flavor which Swiss milk gives when combined with pure chocolate as only 
D. Peter of Vevey, Switzerland, blends it. The proof is in the eating. 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Importers, 78 Hudson Street, NEW YORK. 
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A FRIEND NECESSARY TO 
EVERY HOME 


For cuts, bruises, buns, sprains, swellings, | 
et, POND’S EXTRACT is the 
greatest household remedy ever produced. 

‘ FREE— Interesting booklet, “First Aid to the Injured.” 
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Dept. 78 Hudson Street ‘Shae 
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VOSE & SONS PIANO CO.,160 Boylston St., Boston, Mass, 








It Out 


If coffee hurts you, try 
leaving it off ten days. 


To do this with comfort 
and beneficial after-effects, 
use well-made 


POSTUM 


“There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 


OF course there is nothing too good | 
for your family, Thats why you should 
inst on getting only the Best, Purest 
and most Healthful of everything - 


PRODUCTS 
BEARING THE SIGNATURE OF 
RETAIL STORES & SALES MENS SALES AGENTS EVERYWHERE, 


<a = CHILDRENS | HEALTH WAFER 























As a Champion 
protector of the skin and complexion of particular men and 


women, first comes 

MENNEN’S BORATED TALCUM TOILET POWDER 
a safe and pure healing and protective powder, the merits of which 
have been recognized and commended by the medical profession 
for many years. Winter winds have no ill effects where Mennen’s 
is used daily, after shaving and after = a — Se nursery 

it is indispensable. For your protection-- up in m-refill- 

able the *box that Tox. You MENNEN’S 
face is on —™ cover it’s genuine and a guar- 
antee of purity. Guaranteed under the 
Food and Drugs Act, June 30th, 1906. Serial 
A\, No. 1542. Sold an ge or by mail 25c 


ple Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO. 
Newark, N. 


ewar 
Try MENN . S Violet (Borated) Talcum 
Toilet Powder. 
It has the scent of fresh-cnt Parma Violets. 
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For purity, exquisite beauty, and 
evenness of tone, durability of con- 
struction, and artistic originality of 

design, you ’ll find it hard to equal 


GABLER 
PIANOS 


THE PIANO THAT WINS BY 
COMPARISON 


Made by Generations of Musicians 
7 


For over fifty years they have 
been the choice of those who 
recognize true musical value. 
Ask us to tell you about the easy 
way to buy the best piano built. 





ERNEST GABLER & BRO. 
( Established 1854) 
466 SOUTHERN BOULEVARD 


NEW YORK 








